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Contemplations  of  the  Dread  and  Love  of  God: 
Two  Newly  Identified  Pennsylvania  Manuscripts 

JEANNE  ELIZABETH  KROCHALIS* 


THE  late  fourteenth  century  was  an  especially  fertile  period  for 
devotional  prose  in  England.  While  this  is  the  standard  example 
of  a  vernacular  genre  which  lasted  from  the  Old  English  period  right 
through  the  later  Middle  Ages,  surviving  thirteenth-  and  early  four- 
teenth-century examples  are  not  numerous.  ^  But  in  the  late  fourteenth 
century,  Walter  Hilton,  Richard  Rolle,  Julian  of  Norwich,  and  the 
author  of  the  Cloud  of  Unknowing  are  only  the  best  known  of  a  large, 
and  largely  anonymous,  group  of  writers  who  translated  and  com- 
posed works  of  spiritual  guidance  for  an  audience  of  monks,  nuns, 
and  increasing  numbers  of  lay  readers.'^ 

One  such  text,  composed  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury for  lay  readers  of  either  sex,  is  the  anonymous  work  known  to 
modern  readers  by  the  title  which  Wynkyn  de  Worde  gave  it  when 
he  printed  it  in  1506:  Contemplations  of  the  Dread  and  Love  of  God? 
This  article  calls  attention  to  two  hitherto  unidentified  manuscripts 
of  this  text,  both  in  the  Rare  Book  Collection  of  the  Charles  Patter- 
son Van  Pelt  Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  cata- 
logued as  MS.  English  2  and  MS.  Enghsh  8.  One  of  these,  English  8, 
has  a  unique  concluding  chapter,  a  meditation  on  the  five  wits  or 
senses,  and  how  to  avoid  sinning  through  them.  The  other,  English  2, 
has  a  group  of  prayers  and  a  poem  at  the  end  of  the  text. 

In  order  to  understand  just  what  is  unusual  about  the  Pennsylvania 
manuscripts  of  CDLG,  we  must  first  consider  the  text  and  its  tradi- 
tion in  general,  to  see  why  it  is  peculiarly  subject  to  varied  treatments 
of  its  ending. 

Contemplations  of  the  Dread  and  Love  of  God  is  written  as  an  epistle, 
and  is  addressed  to  lay  readers  in  need  of  fairly  elementary  instruction 
on  the  degrees  of  the  love  of  God,  and  how  to  work  one's  way 

*  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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through  them.  As  such,  it  is  reminiscent  of  Hilton's  Epistle  on  the 
Mixed  Life  "wry ten  to  a  secular  or  temporall  worldly  lord  to  teche 
hym  how  he  sholde  haue  in  his  astate  ordynate  loue  to  god  and 
charyte  to  his  euen  crysten."'*  But  our  author  has  in  mind  an  audience 
both  less  attentive  and  less  elevated  than  Hilton's.  Even  near  the  end 
of  his  treatise,  he  remarks 

And  for  as  moche  as  many  in  the  begynnynge  haue  full  lytell  sauour  in 
deuoute  prayers  or  in  holy  medytacions,  some  perauenture  for  tender  age 
/  &  some  for  vnconnynge  /  therfore  to  suche  symple  folke  I  wyll  shewe  a 
manor  forme  how  by  medytacyon  they  may  be  styrcd  to  deuocyon.  .  .  .^ 

He  endeavors  to  attract  readers  with  the  idea  that  they  can  absorb  liis 
material  in  short  and  random  doses.  He  has  divided  it  into  chapters, 
lettered  A-Z,  AB  (or  the  Tironian  nota  for  et).  His  introduction  to 
the  tabula  of  chapters  tells  the  reader  how  to  use  the  volume. 

This  shorte  epystle  that  foloweth  is  dyuyded  in  sondry  maters  /  &  eche 
mater  by  hymselfe  in  sondry  tytles,  as  this  kalender  sheweth.  And  pat  thou 
mayst  sone  fynde  what  mater  the  pleaseth  /  these  tytles  ben  here  in  the 
Epystle  marked  with  dyuerse  lettres  in  maner  of  a  table,  (u,  72) 

Clearly  he  does  not  expect  perfection,  but  only  a  reasonable  degree 
of  good  conduct.  His  readers  are  continually  reassured  by  the  sacri- 
fices not  demanded  of  them.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  live  as 
hermits  did  in  the  wilderness,  following  the  example  of  ancient 
prophets. 

I  fynde  &  rede  of  oure  holy  faders  in  olde  tyme  that  for  the  loue  of  god 
they  forsoke  the  worlde  and  all  worldely  thynges  and  lyued  in  wyldemes 
by  grasse  &  by  rotes  /  suche  men  were  feruent  in  the  loue  of  god.  But  I 
trowe  there  ben  but  fewe  or  elles  none  that  folowen  them  now  /  for  we 
fynde  not  by  goddes  lawe  or  heste  that  we  sholde  l[y]ue  so.  ...  I  wyll 
not  couttseyll  the  to  lyue  as  they  dyde  /  for  thou  mayst  by  other  maner 
lyuynge  come  to  the  loue  of  god  /  as  thou  shalt  se  afterwarde.  (11,  74, 
beginning  of  chapter  B)^ 

They  need  not  even  give  up  wealth  or  high  position,  or  the  pageantry 
that  accompanies  them.  It  is  enough  to  make  sure  they  are  used 
appropriately. 

Yf  god  hath  ordcyned  the  to  an  hyghe  degree  in  the  worlde  /  as  for  to  be  a 
lorde  or  a  lady  /  or  for  to  haue  ony  soueraynte  ghoostly  or  worldely  /  by 
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reason  reuerence  must  be  done  to  the  more  than  to  an  other  man  or  woman. 
.  .  .  holde  the  apayed  with  thy  degree  so  that  thou  haue  thy  sustenaunce  / 
&  desyre  to  be  no  greter  /  but  onely  as  goddes  wyll  is  &  as  he  wyll  dyspose 
for  thee,  (u,  80,  chapter  F) 

The  techniques  stressed  are  prayer  and  meditation.  But  before  the 
reader  can  meditate  or  pray  properly,  he  must  understand  what  it  is 
to  love  God.  So  the  author  takes  his  reader  through  the  four  degrees 
of  love:  ordynate  love,  which  is  the  appropriate  love  of  things  and 
people  in  the  world;  dene  love,  or  love  of  virtue;  stedfast  love,  which 
is  love  of  good  and  of  God;  a.nd  perfect  love,  or  charity.  These  degrees, 
with  their  subdivisions,  take  the  reader  through  chapter  S.  Chapter 
T  is  concerned  with  will,  U  with  prayer,  X  with  temptation,  Y  with 
patience,  and  Z  with  perseverance.  Chapter  AB  returns  to  prayer, 
and  concludes  with  a  meditation  on  Christ's  passion  which  is  de- 
signed as  a  prelude  to  prayer.  And  with  the  meditation,  he  returns  to 
the  vivid,  visual  technique  with  which  he  began.  In  chapter  A  he 
writes: 

He  suffred  also  a  garlonde  of  sharpe  thomes  pressyd  to  his  heed  /  whiche 
percyd  so  the  veynes  that  the  blood  ran  doune  in  to  his  eyen  /  nose  / 
mouth  &  eeres.  Afterwarde  vpon  the  crosse  his  bones  were  drawe  out  of 
loynte  /  the  veynes  &  the  senewes  were  borsten  for  strayte  drawynge. .  .  . 
(n,  73)^ 
In  chapter  AB  the  description  is  much  more  detailed. 

Se  how  they  cesse  not  from  theyr  angry  strokes  tyll  they  se  hym  stande  in 
his  blood  vp  to  his  ancles  /  from  the  toppe  of  his  heed  to  the  sole  of  his  foot 
hole  skynne  they  lefte  none  /  his  flesshe  they  rased  to  the  bones  /  &  for 
werynes  of  themselfe  they  lefte  hym  almoost  dede.  ...  A  garlonde  of 
thomes  they  put  vpon  his  heed  tyll  the  blood  ran  downe  into  his  eyen  / 
nose  /  mouth  &  eeres.  .  .  .  Se  than  fyrst  how  fyersly  they  drawe  of  his 
clothes  &  how  mekely  that  he  than  wente  to  the  crosse  /  he  spredeth  his 
armes  abrode  /  but  strayter  with  cordes  they  drewe  forth  his  armes  tyl 
the  synewes  &  the  loyntes  be  all  to-broke.  .  .  .  (n,  103) 

And  the  very  repetitions  emphasize  the  higher  level  of  contempla- 
tion and  prayer  the  attentive  reader  can  now  achieve.  But  the  author 
clearly  regards  this  as  only  an  introductory  treatise,  for  he  concludes 
by  saying: 

In  suche  maner  thou  mayst  praye  in  the  begynnynge  /  &  whan  thou  art 
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well  entred  in  to  deuocyon  thou  shalt  perauenture  haue  better  felynge  in 
prayers  and  in  holy  medytacyons  otherwyse  than  I  can  saye  or  shewe. 
Good  broder  or  syster  praye  than  for  me  whiche  by  the  techynge  of 
almyghty  god  haue  wryten  to  the  these  fewe  wordes  in  helpynge  of  thy 
soule.  (ii,  105) 

And  it  is  here  that  the  manuscripts  diverge.  There  are  eleven  com- 
plete manuscripts,  two  early  printed  editions,  and  four  manuscripts 
containing  the  last  chapter  alone.  Five  complete  manuscripts  and  one 
of  the  last  chapter  stop  here.  Two  texts  of  the  last  chapter  are  incom- 
plete; one  last  chapter  text,  the  six  remaining  complete  manuscripts, 
and  the  two  printed  editions  have  a  variety  of  different  concluding 
prayers  or  meditations.  Before  giving  the  concluding  passages  of  the 
two  University  of  Pennsylvania  manuscripts,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
list  the  other  manuscripts,  with  some  notes  on  their  conclusions,  and 
some  indications  of  possible  relationships.  The  Pennsylvania  manu- 
scripts will  be  treated  separately,  and  in  more  detail,  in  Sections  II 
and  III.8 

1.  London,  British  Library  MS.  Arundel  197,  fols.  10-38^.  xiv/xv.  Inci- 
pit:  Ardeat  in  nobis  diuini  fervor  amoris.  This  short  epistille.  .  .  . 
Chapters  lettered;  last  chapter  has  the  Tironian  nota  for  et,  not  AB. 
The  sources  of  quotations  (Augustine,  Bede,  Hugh  of  St.  Victor, 
Gregory,  Bernard,  Hrabanus  Maurus,  Ambrose,  Cyprian,  The  Revela- 
tions of  St.  Brigid,  Isidore,  various  books  of  the  Bible)  are  indicated  in 
the  margin.  Explicit,  fol.  38^:  Here  endethe  this  tretise  that  we  calle 
fferuor  amoris.  No  following  prayers.  This  manuscript  has  been 
heavily  corrected  by  the  scribe,  with  many  small  changes  of  phrase, 
erasures,  and  interlinear  and  marginal  additions.  One  wonders  if  it 
could  be  an  author's  manuscript. 

2.  London,  British  Library  MS.  Harley  1706,  fols.  154^-204^.  xv™^^.  No 
title.  Chapters  lettered.  No  sources  indicated.  Explicit,  fol.  204^: .  .  . 
in  helpe  of  }7i  soule.  Deo  gracias.  No  following  prayers.  Also  contains 
a  separate  text  of  chapter  AB,  in  the  hand  of  a  different  scribe,  fols. 
83'--84'-.9 

3.  London,  British  Library  MS.  Harley  2409,  fols.  1-51^.  xiv/xv.  No 
title.  Chapters  lettered.  Sources  not  indicated.  ExpHcit,  fol.  51^:  .  .  . 
in  helpe  of  )5i  soule.  Here  endis  J^is  tretise.  No  following  prayers.^° 

4.  London,  British  Library  MS.  Royal  17  A  xxv,  fols.  13-61^.  xv^". 
Incipit:  Ardeat  in  nobis  divini  feruor  amoris.  J)is  \schort/  pistil  pat 
folwi]?.  .  .  .  Chapters  are  numbered  1-24  in  Arabic  numbers  in  the 
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table,  and  Roman  numerals  in  the  margins  of  the  text.  Sources  noted 
in  margin.  Explicit,  fol.  61^:  in  helpynge  of  ]?y  soule.  Explicit  tractatus 
diuini  amoris.  No  following  prayers. 
,  Cambridge  University  Library  MS.  Ii.vi.40,  fols.  4-58^.  xv.  Incipit: 
Here  bygynne]?  an  holy  mater  J^e  which  is  clepid  xii  chapiters.  (This 
is  a  title  applied  to  several  works  by  Rolle  and  his  school,  but  not 
elsewhere  to  this  work.)  No  tabula.  Chapters  neither  lettered  nor 
numbered.  Addressed  throughout  only  to  "good  broj^er."  Explicit, 
fol.  58^:  ...  in  helpe  of  J?i  soule.  This  is  followed  immediately  by  a 
meditation  on  the  contemplative  versus  the  active  life,  Incipit:  I  fynde 
as  I  rede  by  doctors  z  holy  mens  lyves  pat  twey  maner  of  lyuingis  ben 
here  in  J^is  world  most  plesung  to  god  which  ben  likkned  to  martha 
and  maria.  . . ,  This  strengthens  the  idea  that  the  text  has  been  adapted 
for  monastic  use.^^ 

Cambridge  University  Library  MS.  Additional  6686,  fols.  235-269. 
xymid^  Incipit:  pis  short  pistyll  J^at  folowes.  ...  A  later  hand,  possibly 
early  sixteenth  century,  has  added  in  the  lower  margin  of  fol.  235: 
"Hie  liber  secundum  quosdam  ascribitur  Roberto  [sic]  Roole  heremite 
de  hampole  deuotissimo."  Chapters  lettered;  last  chapter  lettered  z, 
not  AB.  There  are  also  chapter  numbers  at  the  end  of  each  title  in  the 
text,  though  not  in  the  tabula.  The  basic  text  ends  on  fol.  286^^*:  .  .  . 
J>ies  few  wordes  in  helpyng  of  |7i  saule.  This  is  followed  immediately, 
without  break,  by  a  series  of  prayers.  The  first  of  these  is  to  a  guardian 
angel,  and  begins:  O  gude  curtays  aungel  ordeyned  to  my  gouernour. 
.  .  .  There  are  tw^o  paragraphs  of  Latin  prayers  beginning  with  the 
pater  noster.  An  English  text,  on  the  five  sorrows  of  the  Virgin  begins 
on  fol.  269^:  I  fynde  and  rede  be  holy  mennes  wryteynge  \>zx.  after 
owre  ladys  assumpcioun  seynt  Johc7n  J^e  euangeliste.  .  .  .  Explicit,  fol. 
270'':  And  l^erwith  all  grete  his  modir  fyue  sythes,  at  ever  ilk  tyme 
with  aue,  Aue  maria.  After  \>\s  to  )7at  lady  it  may  be  full  plesyng  to 
\vs/  also  full  helpyng  if  we  deuoutly  z  with  glade  sperytte  casten  by 
pe  ei  je  of  oure  herte  to  pat  qwen  of  heuyn  and  worschipp  hire  as  we 
mow  with  hir  fyue  gaudes.  And  ]?an  sey  an  antem  wij?  a  deuowte 
oryson  lyke  as  we  j^inke  most  helpyng  to  our  sowles. 

The  prayer  "A  good  curteys  aungel"  is  also  found  in  both  of  Wyn- 
kyn  de  Worde's  printed  editions  (see  below),  and  the  text  of  the  last 
chapter  in  Harley  2445  (see  below).  All  the  supplementary  material  is 
found  in  the  Huntington  manuscript,  HM  127,  where  it  is  treated  as 
part  of  the  text.  See  no.  8  below.  The  Cambridge  manuscript  shows 
no  signs  of  having  been  used  as  a  printer's  exemplar,  but  the  presence 
of  the  "A  good  curteys  aungel"  prayer,  and  the  attribution  to  Rolle  in 
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the  margin  of  fol.  235,  suggest  that  it  may  be  close  to  de  Wordc's  text. 
The  hand  of  that  inscription  is  sixteenth  century,  and  the  relationship 
could  therefore  work  the  other  way  as  well;  the  owner  of  the  manu- 
script could  have  known  of  the  attribution  in  the  printed  text,  and 
added  it  to  his  copy.  The  "secundum  quosdam"  suggests  that  he  had 
his  doubts — as  well  he  might,  since  all  the  manuscripts  treat  the  text  as 
anonymous.  I  have  not  collated  this  text  with  de  Worde's  editions,  but 
it  may  be  worth  noting  that  de  Worde  gives  the  last  chapter  as  AB, 
while  this  manuscript  designates  it  by  t,  and  neither  de  Worde  edition 
has  any  concluding  material  other  than  the  "A  good  curteys  aungel" 
prayer.  ^2 

7.  Cambridge,  Trinity  College  MS.  B.5.42  (374),  fols.  43-60^  xv.  No 
title  or  rubric.  Incipit:  This  schorte  pystell.  . . .  Chapters  lettered.  Ends 
in  what  is  probably  another  prayer,  since  the  text  includes  the  medita- 
tion, and  the  explicit  given  in  the  Catalogue  is  not  a  part  of  that  text. 
Explicit:  ...  to  make  the  acceptabull  to  god  whos  mercy  vs  nede]?  in 
alle  tyme.^-^ 

8.  San  Marino,  California,  Huntington  Library  MS.  HM 127,  fols.  1-33^. 
xv*°.  No  title.  Incipit:  This  schort  pistil  J^at  folwej?.  .  .  .  Chapters 
lettered.  The  basic  text  concludes  on  fol.  32'':  ...  in  helpinge  of  ]?i 
soule.  Ardeat  in  nobis  domini  feruor  amoris.  This  is  followed  immedi- 
ately by  the  prayer  A  goode  curteis  angel.  .  .  .  This  is  followed  by  a 
series  of  Latin  prayers,  the  same  as  those  in  CUL  Additional  6686;  fol. 
32^:  per  defensionem  angeli  .  .  .  ;  Deus  qui  sanctorum  angelorum 
tuorum  . . .  ;  Ihesu  fili  dei  viui  omnium  cognitor  .  .  .  ;  fol.  33"":  O  bone 
ihesu  tibi.  .  .  .  The  English  treatise  on  the  five  sorrows  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  follows  on  fol.  33*":  I  ffmde  and  rede  bi  holi  mennis  writinge  pat 
aftir  oure  ladies  assumpcion,  Seint  Johan  euangelist  gretlichc  dcsirid  to 
se  J)at  blessid  ladi.  .  .  .  Explicit,  fol.  33^^:  .  . ,  as  we  j^enke  most  plesinge 
to  oure  soule.  Explicit  tractatus  de  quatuor  gradibus  amoris. 

The  title  "de  quatuor  gradibus  amoris"  can  only  apply  to  the 
Contemplations,  not  to  the  following  matter.  This  scribe,  then,  clearly 
thinks  of  all  his  following  matter  as  part  of  the  text.^'* 

9.  New  York,  New  York,  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  MS.  M.  861,  fols. 
7-33.  xv"^*^.  Incipit:  Ardeat  in  nobis  divini  feruor  amoris.  pis  schort 
epistle.  .  .  .  Chapters  neither  numbered  nor  lettered.  Text  abridged. 
The  chief  omissions  are  (page  and  line  numbers  from  Horstman's 
edition):  pp.  96:17-98:21  (the  end  of  chapter  X  on  temptation);  pp. 
98:22-99:28  (part  of  chapter  Y  on  patience);  pp.  102:30-104:5  (chap- 
ter AB,  beginning  and  the  bulk  of  the  meditation);  and  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  basic  text,  after  p.  105:14.  No  concluding  matter.^^ 
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fi»»ic  IM»r-(iig>  fc|i<2»i  flrtc  »>^<!  p»i 

'/ J6cv<^nfij  t«  0p  ^  ^>rt-  i^Cjjffi  |«H- 
J*  ?icjni<<rftc  +^^  ^^^4^  ^iCc  • 

\K  ^fbcTjix^  ^iiirc  to  ^ulNv  t^/ff j« 
v^rt<rA>t«  vp  o»>  ifc  rtvrf".  At  (9  ^^ 


Oil  Hi  ycyuya-ffi^r^tf^  fUffiy^S  tn 

iicf^JBcycn^  yc  <3ftyyt  aff<i  ^tv<-, 

4  Av  fiffc  ct»)^^*J/?M<^4-  WivM'***^^ 
4  io  rl^^c  vWptllf/  tp  ^^^pt  %yfl.' 

♦ip^VR:  IKm-cS  fie  tc»i+c  ^p  4)n;> 
rtiitttf^  ^iJ<»»i  4  6ai\i^  f^  iftro^r 

■to  i>r<iV:  ^i  (?c» ite  i>^  p» » «^^<V*>  <^w^-* 


University  of  Pennsylvania  MS.  English  8,  folio  146'"  (reduced). 


^<i4  mj>  (Ws^  ^^  wtv 
twty  aCm]^  ^nta.  au^j) 


4 


University  of  Pennsylvania  MS.  English  2,  tolio  132'"  (enlarged). 


10  (a)  and  (b).  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  printer,  Rycharde  Rolle  hermyte  of 
Hampull  in  his  contemplacyons  of  the  drede  and  lone  of  god,  with  other 
dyuerse  tytles  as  itsheweth  in  his  table.  STC  21259  (1506)  and  STC  21260 
(?  1519).^^  These  are  two  separate  printings,  but  the  page-to-page  and 
Hne-to-hne  correspondence  is  close  enough  to  suggest  that  the  first 
edition  served  as  a  model  for  the  second.  I  have  therefore  considered 
them  as  representing  one  manuscript.  The  exemplar  must  have  had  a 
text  close  to  that  of  Huntington  HM  127  and  CUL  Additional  6686 
(see  nos.  6  and  8  above).  Chapters  lettered.  Sources  not  indicated. 
Incipit:  This  shorte  epystle.  .  .  .  Explicit:  in  helpynge  of  thy  soule. 
This  is  followed  by  the  prayer  beginning:  A  good  curteys  aungell. 
...  I  thanke  hym  with  this  holy  prayer.  f[  Pater  Noster.  Et  ne  nos. 
Sed  libera  nos  a  malo.  Amen.  Deo  gratias.  Emprynted  at  London  in 
Fletestrete  in  \)e  sygne  of  the  sonne.  By  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  Anno 
domini  MCCCCC.vi. 

The  1506  edition  is  reprinted  by  Horstman.  There  are  also  four 
copies  of  the  last  chapter  alone. 

I.  Oxford,  Bodleian  Library  MS.  Douce  322,  fols.  97-99-  xv™^'^.  The 
folios  presently  are  somewhat  confused,  as  a  bifolium  has  been  folded 
backwards  (the  present  folios  98  and  99),  and  another  bifolium  is 
missing.  The  order  in  which  the  text  proceeds  is:  fol.  97,  gap,  99,  98, 
gap,  100.  Incipit:  Howe  a  man  or  woman  of  sympyl  connyng  shall 
make  hys  prayer  to  god  almyghty.  First  whan  ]70u.  .  .  .  The  text  is 
incomplete;  there  is  another  gap  after  fol.  100.  Explicit:  ...  I  beseche 
(thy  grace)  (Horstman,  11,  104:22).  This  manuscript  was  identified  by 
Ian  Doyle  as  the  exemplar  for  Harley  1706.^^ 

II.  London,  British  Library  MS.  Harley  1706,  fols.  83-84''.  xv'^i'^,  but  a 
different  scribe  from  the  one  who  wrote  the  entire  text  (see  number  2 
above).  Incipit:  How  a  man  or  a  woman  of  sympyl  connyng  shall 
make  hys  prayer  to  god  almyghty.  First  whan  thou  shapest  the  to 
pray.  .  .  .  Explicit,  fol.  84'':  .  .  .  otherwyse  than  I  can  schowe.  Now 
good  brother  or  syster  that  redeth  thys  prayer  other  hcreth  hit  red 
pray  specyally  and  with  good  herte  for  hym  that  by  the  grace  and 
teching  of  allmyghty  god  hath  wroten  to  these  wordes  in  helpyng 
releuyng  and  saluacoun  to  thy  soule.  No  following  matter. 

III.  London,  British  Library  MS.  Harley  2445,  fol.  83.  Not  included  in 
Doyle's  list,  but  given  by  Horstman  in  his  notes  (11,  103,  note  1;  and 
n,  105,  note  6),  and,  according  to  him,  also  containing  the  "A  good 
curteys  aungell"  prayer. 

IV.  London,  British  Library,  MS.  Lansdovme  381(2),  fols.  57''-6o^.  xv. 
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Title  as  in  Douce  and  Harley,  but  ends,  incomplete,  on  fol.  60^:  I  had 
but  lytel  drcde  I  toke  noon  hede  to  thonke  the  for  (thy  great  goodnes) 
.  .  .  (Horstman,  11,  104:16).  "Thy"  is  the  catchword,  but  fol.  61''  has 
the  text  of  another  prayer,  and  begins:  with  thy  teres.  .  .  .^^ 

Since  five  of  the  eleven  complete  manuscripts  and  one  last-chapter 
text  simply  stop  with  the  author's  injunction  to  prayer,  it  is  a  reason- 
able guess  that  the  original  text  ended  there.  The  various  following 
prayers  could  well  be  supplied  by  editing  scribes.  Judging  by  their 
variety,  almost  any  handy  prayer  would  do,  whether  or  not  it 
matched  the  text.  Guardian  angels  are  never  mentioned  in  the  CDLG, 
yet  two  complete  manuscripts,  one  fragment,  and  de  Worde's  exem- 
plar have  a  prayer  to  one.  Nor  are  the  sorrows  of  the  Virgin  particu- 
larly stressed  in  the  text,  yet  Huntington  and  CUL  Adds,  have  an 
account  of  them.  The  discussion  of  the  contemplative  life  in  CUL 
Ii.vi.40  is  at  least  appropriate  for  the  monastic  reader  for  whom  the 
text  has  been  adapted — though  one  wonders  why  such  an  adaptation 
should  have  occurred  to  anyone,  when  there  were  numerous  texts 
available  which  were  written  for  contemplatives. 

The  two  Pennsylvania  manuscripts  also  give  additional  material. 
With  English  2,  the  situation  is  complicated,  because  the  end  of  the 
text  is  missing,  and  we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  prayers  and  poem 
which  follow  were  intended  to  be  considered  part  of  the  text.  The 
problem  will  be  considered  in  detail  in  Section  III. 

But  with  English  8,  we  have  a  concluding  meditation  which  is 
supremely  appropriate  to  the  text.  It  takes  the  five  wits,  or  senses,  and 
shows  how  one  should  use  them  to  contemplate  vices  and  avoid 
them,  and  also  to  contemplate  the  lives  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  and 
so  be  drawn  to  virtue.  It  catches  up  some  of  the  imagery  of  the 
CDLG,  and  offers  similar  counsels.  Its  tone  is  vivid  and  explicit: 

Bej7enk  \>t  oftyn  of  ]?e  gret  tr^jueyle  and  peynys  ]?at  crist  suffred  in  his 
herte  \and/  in  his  feet,  goynge  fro  kuwtre  to  kuntre  to  teche  men  Jjc  ryght 
weye  to  heuene.  .  .  . 

And  prey  j^is  good  lord  to  kepe  J^e  out  of  synne  of  leccherie,  and  stynkynge 
kissyngis  and  halsyngis  of  women. 

And  compare  the  images  in  the  first  chapter,  and  in  the  meditation  on 
the  passion.  The  crucifixion  is  the  most  frequent  image  here  again — 
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the  crown  of  thorns,  the  gall  and  eisell,  the  beating,  the  nailing  to  the 
cross  arc  all  stressed  again  here. 

In  Section  II,  MS.  English  8  will  be  described,  and  the  text  of  the 
concluding  meditation  will  be  given.  English  8  contains  a  number  of 
devotional  texts,  and  is  of  interest  to  students  of  Hilton,  and  of  The 
Prick  of  Conscience.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to,  from  its  earlier  owner, 
as  the  Stonor  manuscript.  Since  no  detailed  account  of  it  is  available, 
I  shall  describe  it  fully.  Since  CDLG  is  the  only  major  text  in  MS. 
English  2,  that  description  will  be  briefer.  It  will  be  given  in  Section 
III,  and  will  be  followed  by  the  text  of  prayer  which  appears  to 
conclude  CDLG  in  that  manuscript. 

II 

University  of  Pennsylvania  MS.  English  8.  Devotional  texts.  English, 
on  vellum,  xv^^.  159  fols.  390 X  253  mm;  written  space  285  X  85  mm 
per  column.  Two  columns,  41-42  lines  per  column.  Twenty  quires: 
1-18^,  19^"^^,  20^.  Frame  ruling,  lines  within  frame,  in  pencil.  Two 
scribes,  both  early  xv  Anglicana  book  hands,  with  rubrics  (in  the 
first  hand  only)  and  Latin  quotations  in  Bastard  Anglicana.  One 
quire  missing  at  the  front,  and  probably  at  least  one  quire  at  the  back. 
Red  rubrics  in  the  first  hand.  Space  left  for  capital  initials  (and  small 
guide  initials  supplied  in  the  first  hand),  but  none  filled  in.  Running 
chapter  and  book  numbers,  book  numbers  consecutive,  in  the  first 
section;  the  Stimulus  amoris  is  Book  3,  and  CDLG  book  4.  No 
decoration,  except  a  black  swan  in  the  margin  of  fol.  114'',  where 
perfect  obedience  is  said  to  be  "a  seeldom  seen  bridde  in  oure  lond, 
next  like  a  blake  swan."  Catchwords.  Late  fifteenth-century  binding, 
work  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  binder,  ^^  active  in  the  Winchester 
area.  No  medieval  signs  of  ownership.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
Samuel  Bouter  wrote  his  name  on  the  back  flyleaf,  and  John  Butlar 
wrote  his  name  and  the  date,  1674,  on  fol.  82^.  Owned  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  by  Thomas  Stonor,  third  Lord  Camoys,  and  hence 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Stonor  manuscript. 
Contents: 

1.  Walter  Hilton,  Scale  of  Perfection,  Books  I  and  II,  fols.  1-77^.  Incipit 
(incomplete):  ,  .  .  (thon)kyn  and  louyn  hym  and  3euen  .  .  .  (Bk.  I, 
ch.  19).  Explicit,  fol.  77^:  Vox  domini  preparantis  seruos  et  reuelabit 
condensa  et  in  templo  eius  omnis  [sic]  dicent  gloriam.  Ad  quam  nos 
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perducat  qui  sine  fine  viuit  et  regnat.  Amen.  Most  manuscripts  end 
just  before  this  quotation  ".  .  .  pis  is  pe  vois  of  jesu,"  or  else  continue 
after  it  for  about  a  paragraph. 

Book  I  is  the  C  version;  Book  II  is  the  x  version.^o  There  is  no  com- 
plete modern  edition  of  this  text,  though  one  is  in  progress,  to  be 
pubHshed  by  the  E.E.T.S.  Book  I  is  being  edited  by  Alan  J.  Bliss,  and 
Book  II  by  S.  S.  Hussey.  There  are  a  number  of  early  printed  editions, 
the  first  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  (1494;  STC  14042),  and  various  mod- 
ernized texts. 

2.  ?Walter  Hilton,  trans.  James  of  Milan  (but  here  ascribed  to  Bonaven- 
ture),  Stimulus  amoris,  fols.  77^-127^.  Incipit:  Iste  liber  sequens  primo 
fuit  compositus  in  latino  sermone  per  quemdam  fratrem  minorem 
Cardinalem  nobilem  doctorem  Bonauenturam  nomine  postea  transla- 
tus  est  in  linguam  anglicanam  pro  minoribus  latinum  non  intelligen- 
tibus  per  quemdam  canonicum  Walterum  Hilton  nomine  in  amore  dei 
valde  deuotum.  .  .  .  Chapter  list.  Text  begins  on  fol.  78^^:  How  a  man 
schal  have  cristis  passyoun  in  mynde.  Capitulum  primum.  Forwon- 
dred  of  oure  self  oughte  vs  to  ben. . . .  Explicit,  fol.  127^:  And  so  mote 
oure  tretys  endyn  in  preisyng  of  god.  so  J^at  alle  blissed  speritys  mote 
preisyn  oure  lord  in  pe  blisse  of  heuene.  Amen.  Here  endi]?  pe  tretys 
J7at  is  called  prickyng  of  loue  maad  be  a  frere  menoure  a  cardinal  of  J^e 
court  of  Rome,  Bonauenture  be  his  name. 

Edited  by  Harold  J.  Kane,  "A  Critical  Edition  of  the  'Prickynge  of 
Love,'"  unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation.  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1968.  To  his  list  of  fifteen  manuscripts  add  Yale  University  Beinecke 
Library  MS.  Marston  223.  Kane  doubts  that  the  translation  is  by 
Hilton,  but  Clare  Kirchberger  thinks  that  it  is  his  work.^^ 

3.  {Conteinplations  of  the  Dread  and  Love  of  God)  Amor  Dei,  the  Love  of 
God,  fols.  127'^-146^.  Incipit:  pis  schort  pistil  l^at  folwe]?  is  deuydcd  in 
sundrie  maneris  eche  matere  be  hymsclf  in  titlys  as  j^is  kalendere 
make)?  mencioun.  This  is  followed  by  the  chapter  list,  here  numbered 
and  not  lettered.  The  numbers  go  1-22;  the  scribe  wrote  titles  but  no 
numbers  for  23  and  24.  The  text  begins,  on  fol.  128'":  Here  begynne]? 
pe  book.  In  pe  begynnyng  and  endyng  of  alle  goode  werkis.  Chapter 
1  begins:  Whi  eucry  man  schulde  louyn  god.  Among  alle  creati/ris 
whiche  god  of  his  endles  myght.  .  .  .  Explicit,  fol.  145'^^:  ...  in  help  of 
Jji  selfe.  Sources  identified  in  margin.  Edited  by  Carl  Horstman,  York- 
shire Writers:  Richard  Rolle  ofHainpole  and  his  Followers  (London,  1895- 
96),  II,  72-105. 

3a.  A  short  meditation  on  the  five  wits  (senses),  given  as  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding text.  It  has  a  new  paragraph,  but  no  separate  title  or  rubric. 
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Incipit,  fol.  145'^^:  First  kepe  wel  in  jsin  herte  alle  JjI  wittis  and  pat  is 

esy  to  do Explicit,  fol.  146^*:  On  pis  maner  mayst  pou  kepe  pe  and 

]?i  fyue  wittys  fro  synne  and  ocupie  pe  in  pe  seruyse  of  god  and  j^erto 
god  3eue  pe  grace.  Amen.  Explicit  tractatus  qui  vocatur  Amor  dei. 

These  first  three  texts  are  all  in  the  hand  of  the  first  scribe.  According 
to  Angus  Mcintosh,  the  dialect  of  this  section  is  Southeast  Ely.22 
4.  The  Prick  of  Conscience,  fols.  i47'"-i59'^''. 
Incipit:  (l))e  mijt  of  J^e  fader  almijty.  .  .  . 
Explicit,  fol.  159^^:  alias  qwat  schul  pan  pel  do 
J?at  bene  ifou«de  in  syn 
pat  wold  noujt  hem  self  do. 

This  passage  is  not  in  the  Morris  edition.  It  is  in  Book  III.  At  line  2001 
this  manuscript  diverges  from  the  Morris  text  (fol.  isp''^)  and  has  some 
different  lines  of  Middle  English,  then  a  long  Latin  passage,  then  more 
Middle  English. 

This  text,  and  the  second  scribe,  begin  on  leaf  3  of  quire  19,  and 
continue  to  the  end  of  quire  20.  The  hand  is  contemporary  with  that 
of  the  first  scribe,  but  spikier  and  more  irregular.  This  section  has  no 
rubrics,  and  no  capital  letters.  Angus  Mcintosh  says  that  the  dialect  of 
this  section  is  that  of  Southeast  Lincolnshire. 22  Edited  by  Richard 
Morris,  The  Pricke  of  Conscience  (London,  1865,  and  Berlin,  1863). 

In  editing  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  texts,  I  have  preserved 
manuscript  spelling,  and  endeavored  to  respect  manuscript  punctua- 
tion. This  has  required  some  additional  commas,  and  the  occasional 
breaking  of  a  long  manuscript  sentence.  The  scribe  uses  the  punctus 
medialis  and  the  punctus  elevatus,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  indifferently;  I 
have  given  whatever  modern  mark  the  context  seemed  to  call  for. 
Where  he  has  put  //,  I  have  made  a  new  paragraph.  There  are  very 
few  abbreviations,  and  those  (such  as  w^)  are  perfectly  clear.  Their 
expansions  have  been  italicized.  The  manuscript  use  of  u  and  v  has 
been  retained.  The  symbol  for  and\i2iS  been  expanded. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Library  MS.  English  8 

fol.  145^^  First  kepe  wel  in  J^in  herte  alle  p\  wittis,  and  ]?at  is  esy  to  do. 
Aftyrward  be)7enke  J^e  what  peyne  cryst  sufferd  in  herte, 
momyng  and  sorwyng  for  oper  me»nys  synnys,  and  how  his 
enemyis  persed  his  syde  and  his  herte  wi)?  a  scharp  spere,  |?at  al 
pe  blood  and  watyr  ran  out. 

J)anne  bejjenke  pe  of  alle  pe  foule  Jjoughtis  and  likyngis  and 
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cottsentyngis  J^at  pou  hast  had  in  leccheryc,  glotonye  and 
o]?ere  synnys,  and  be  inwardly  sory  for  hem,  preyynge  Ihesu 
of  his  endles  mercy,  and  for  J?e  peynys  ]?at  he  suffred  for  pe, 
J?at  he  wile  ^eue  pe  grace  to  kepe  J^i  herte  clene  fro  euyl 
)30Ughtis,  vanyteis  and  malice,  and  fro  lustis  and  consentyng  to 
synne.  And  to  ocupie  it  in  holy  ]?oughtis  in  his  semyse,  and 
reioysyng  in  goodnesse,  and  namly  in  meknes  and  charite. 

Be]?enke  pe  enterly  of  J^e  greet  despitis  ]?at  crist  suffred  in  his 
heryng.  How  paciently  he  herde  his  enemyes  spekyng  euyl  of 
hym.  He  was  cleped  cursed  traytour  and  fcend,  and  blasfemed. 
Prey  |7anne  J^is  cwrteys  Lord  l^at  he  wile  jeuen  pe  grace  to 
stoppe  ]7in  eerys  fro  heryng  of  lesyngis  and  opere  vanyteis,  and 
wilfully  to  here  goddis  word,  and  profitable  )?oughtis  to  pe 
and  to  alle  men.  Bej^enke  pe  inwardliche  of  )7e  gret  peynys  and 
dispites  }?at  cryst  suffred  in  his  sighte,  wharme  he  wepte  so 
tendyrly  for  oper  me«nys  synnys,  and  suffred  to  ben  blynfeld, 
fol.  146'"*  and  buf/fetis,  and  saw  his  enemyes  in  wod  aray  dispisyn  and 
tMrmcMtyn  hym  ful  sore.  And  prey  ]?is  good  lord  of  grace  to 
kepe  l^e  J?i  sighte  fro  alle  vanyteis  and  schrewidnesse,  and  to 
seen  swiche  J^ingis  J^at  mowe  profite  to  ]7i  soule  and  to  o]?ir 
mennys. 

If  pou  be  a  fayre  creature  and  likyng,  knowe  wel  f)at  god  is 
makere  of  alle  creaturis,  and  |7at  he  is  withoute  comparisoutt 
fayrere  and  more  likyng.  And  perfove  loue  j^is  lord  befom  alle 
opere  J?ingis.  And  if  pou  see  a  foul  creature,  peyneful  or 
venemous,  knowe  wel  pat  god  ordeynej?  swiche  creaturis  for 
synful  men  ]7at  ]?ei  mowe  taste  here  pe  peynys  of  helle. 

perfore  fie  synne  wi|7  al  )?i  myght  and  )7i  kun/iyng,  and  lyue 
wel  in  vertuys.  And  ]?us  eche  creatwre  schulde  ben  to  pe  a  book 
to  fie  synne  and  vse  vertuys,  for  drede  of  peyne  and  loue  of 
blys,  and  to  drede  god  and  loue  god  afore  al  J'inge. 

BeJ^enke  pe  of  pe  gret  traueyle  ]?at  cryst  suffred  in  his  spek- 
yng, and  with  his  tunge,  whan  in  his  gret  j^irst  and  dreynes  he 
tasted  eysel  and  galle.  And  hou  besy  he  was  to  tcche  men  pe 
gospel  fro  ku«tre  to  ku/Jtre,  tyl  he  was  don  up  on  j^e  cros.  And 
preye  Jjis  curteys  lord  to  jeue  pe  grace  for  to  restreyne  )?i  tunge 
from  alle  lesyngis  and  veyn  spechis  and  proud  wwrdis,  and  to 
speke  of  goddis  commauHdemcHtis,  and  profitable  J^oughtis  for 
]?i  soule  and  oJ>ere  mennys;  and  to  kepe  pe  fro  delicate  metys 
and  drynkis,  and  to  holde  mesure  in  swiche  mete  and  drynk  as 
god  sende)?  pe,  wij?  trou]?e  to  ben  pe  more  strong  in  his 
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fol.  146'"''    seruyse  and  in  goode  werkis,  profitable  to  /  pe  and  to  oper  men. 

BeJ^enke  pe  enteerly  on  pe  peynys  J^at  crist  sufFred  in  his 
handis  whan  |?ei  were  so  peynfully  nayled  on  ]?c  cros  for  oj^ir 
mettnys  synnys,  and  prey  J^is  myghty  lord  to  jeue  pe  grace  for 
to  wij^drawe  J^in  handis  fro  al  maner  unclene  touchyngis  and 
alle  euyl  dedis,  raueyne  and  extorciouw,  and  to  ocupie  pe  in 
opere  goode  werkis  and  dedis  of  mercye  unto  l^i  powere. 
Bedrede  neighboris,  and  in  opere  myscheuys  [do]  as  crist 
bidde]?  in  pe  gospel. 

BeJ?enk  pe  oftyn  of  pe  gret  traueyle  and  peynys  }?at  crist 
suffred  in  his  herte  \and/  in  his  feet,  goynge  fro  ku«tre  to 
ku«tre  to  teche  men  pe  ryght  weye  to  heuene,  and  hou  peyn- 
fully he  was  nailed  on  pe  hard  cros.  And  preye  ]5is  noble  lord  to 
w/t/zdrawe  J?i  syghte  fro  re«nyng  i«to  malice  and  schedyng  of 
mafmys  blood,  and  fro  alle  euyl  desiris  and  vanyteis,  and  to 
renne  wilfully  to  goddis  seruyse,  and  to  help  J?i  nedy  neighboris. 

If  pou  be  stered  be  beute  of  ony  woman  to  leccherie,  be- 
|?enke  pe  inwardly  on  pe  precious  face  of  oure  lord  ihesu  crist, 
hou  it  was  spitted  vpon,  and  bolued  for  strokis,  and  castyng  on 
of  fil|?e,  ]5at  he  semed  vaper  amesel  ]?an  of  a  fayre  colour,  as  pe 
prophete  seij?.  And  prey  ]?is  good  lord  to  kepe  pe  out  of  synne 
of  leccherie,  and  stynkynge  kissyngis  and  halsyngis  of  women. 

If  |70u  be  stered  to  pride  for  beute  of  ]?in  own  body,  bej7enke 
pe  enteerly  on  pe  scharpe  crowne  of  J^ornys  J^at  was  sette  on 
cr/stis  precious  hed.  What  meknes  he  schewid  to  dispisyn  oure 
fol.  146'^*  pride.  /  And  prey  J^is  meke  lord  to  refreyne  pe  fro  al  maner  of 
pride,  of  herte,  word  and  dede,  and  to  leme  pe  to  meknes  in 
alle  maner  poyntis,  and  to  ben  a  myrrowr  of  meeknesse  and 
pacience  to  alle  opere  men. 

At  pe  laste  bej^enke  pe  hertiliche  on  alle  j^ese  poyntys,  and  in 
alle  pe  peynys  and  trflueylis  ]7at  crist  sufFred  in  his  herte,  and  in 
alle  oj^ere  placis  of  his  body.  And  prey  f>is  blissed  lord  f>at  he 
wile  3eue  pe  grace  to  spende  in  his  seruyse  alle  pe  myghtis  o£pi 
soule,  as  resouw,  wile,  and  [MS.  haue]  mynde,  and  of  |7i  body 
also  in  trewe  werkyng  and  profitable  in  stodiyng  and  kepyng 
of  his  hestis,  and  deuout  preyeris  heryng  and  pleysyng  to  god, 
and  of  alle  J^in  eue«cristyn. 

On  |7is  maner  mayst  pou  kepe  pe  and  {^i  fyue  wittys  fro 
synne,  and  ocupie  pe  in  pe  seruyse  of  god,  and  f^erto  god  jeue 
pe  grace.  Amen. 
Explicit  tractatus  qui  vocatur  Amor  Dei. 
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Ill 


University  of  Pennsylvania  MS.  English  2.  Devorional  texts.  Eng- 
lish, on  vellum,  xv,  first  half  149  fols.  120  x  74  mm;  v^ritten  space 
71X40  mm.  15  lines  per  page.  Twenty  quires:  1-16^,  17^"^  (wants 
center  bifolium),  18^  (inserted  leaf),  19^"^  (wants  outer  bifolium), 
20^  (leaf  5  of  quire  torn,  stub  visible;  not  included  in  foliation,  which 
is  modern).  Elaborate  frame  ruling  in  pencil.  Two  scribes,  the  second 
later  than  the  first,  and  both  later  than  those  of  English  8.  Anglicana 
book  hands.  Catchwords,  decorated  with  ink  drawings,  often  ap- 
propriate to  the  text.  A  head  in  a  fool's  cap  surmounts  "Take  hede 
nowe"  (fol.  64^)  and  a  preacher  stands  in  the  midst  of  "or  with 
fleshli  desires"  (fol.  72^).  Some  lower  margins  cropped,  but  no  text 
lost.  At  least  a  quire  is  missing  at  the  beginning  of  the  manuscript,  as 
well  as  the  leaves  missing  in  quires  17,  19,  and  20.  Modern  pencil 
foliation.  Some  modern  quire  numbers.  Nineteenth-century  brown 
leather  binding.  No  medieval  signs  of  ownership;  a  later,  eighteenth- 
century  hand  has  written  a  signature  "Thomas  Moore"  on  fol.  141'^ 
which  also  has  "R.  Rich"  in  the  upper  margin. 

Contents: 

1.  (Contemplations  of  the  Dread  and  Love  of  God),  fols.  1-131.  Incomplete 
at  beginning  and  ending.  Incipit:  .  .  .  [princi]pal  hestes  of  god.  The 
first  longeth  to  loue.  (Cf.  Horstman,  11,  78,  line  1,  chapter  D.)  Explicit, 
fol.  131^:  ...  to  haue  in  [mynde].  (Cf.  Horstman,  n,  105,  line  11,  in 
chapter  AB,  Meditation  on  the  passion.)  Chapters  lettered.  Quotations 
identified  in  red  in  the  text. 

2.  Prayer  to  the  Eucharist,  incomplete  at  beginning.  Incipit,  fol.  132'': ..  . 
crist  pou  art  now.  Explicit,  fol.  1 34^:  J^i  life  blessid  w/t//oute  ende.  Amen. 

3.  Poem.  Incipit,  fol.  135:  I  the  honowr  with  al  \my/  myjt.  Explicit, 
fol.  135^:  haue  power  of  me.  Amen.  Brown  and  Robbins,  The  Index  of 
Middle  English  Verse,  no.  1372,  where  this  manuscript  is  identified  as 
Quaritch  Sale  Cat.  328,  Item  586.  Printed  in  The  Minor  Poems  of  the 
Vernon  MS.,  part  i,  cd.  Carl  Horstman,  E.E.T.S.,  98,  p. 25,  and  in  F. 
Patterson,  The  Middle  English  Penitential  Lyric  (New  York,  1911),  pp. 
70-71.  See  also  Robbins,  Studies  in  Philology,  xxxvi  (1939),  472-473, 
and  Modern  Philology,  xl  (1942-43),  134.  Catchword  "Almyjti  god" 
does  not  match  next  text. 

4.  Prayer.  Incipit,  fol.  136'":  .  .  .  my  synnes  negligens.  .  .  .  Explicit,  fol. 
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i39''-i40'":  and  pi  blessid  wil.  Non  sicut  ego  volo  sed  sicMt  tu  vis  fiat 
vo-/luntas  tua  in  me.  Amen. 

5.  Prayer  to  Christ  and  the  Virgin.  Incipit,  fol.  140'":  Now  gracious  ihe^u 

haue  mercy  .  .  .  Now  faire  lady,  swete  lady Explicit,  fol.  142"":  to 

euere  lastynge  ioye  and  reste.  Amen. 

6.  Prayer  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Incipit,  fol.  142'-:  Seynt  lohan  Baptiste 

myn  avory  y  beseke  }?e Explicit,  fol.  143'-:  .  .  .  ut  virtus  X^  [i.e., 

Christi]  habitet  in  me.  Amen. 

7.  Prayer  to  St.  Jolm  the  Evangehst.  Incipit,  fol.  US'":  Seynt  Johan  ]?e 
evmigeliste  maid  y  chose  of  oure  lord.  .  .  .  Explicit,  fol.  144'":  lyuys 
ende.  Amen. 

8.  Prayer  to  Sts.  Katherine,  Mary  Magdalen,  and  Margaret.  Incipit,  fol. 
I44r:  Seynt  kateryne,  magdelynn  and  margarete,  y  beseke  you  with 

al  pe  blessid  companye  of  heuene  angehs Explicit,  fol.  144^: ...  to 

my  lyuys  ende.  Miseremini  mei,  miseremini  mei,  saltem  vos  amici 
mei.  Amen. 

9.  Prayer  to  Jesus.  Incipit,  fol.  144^:  Now  gracious  Ihesm  y  beseke  ]?e 

Exphcit,  fol.  145'*':  to  ]?e  blis.  Amen  pwr  charite. 

The  rest  of  the  manuscript  is  in  a  second  and  somewhat  later  hand. 

10.  Brief  text  on  virtues,  works  of  mercy  &c.  Incipit,  fol.  146'":  These  ben 
the  seuene  vertues  to  destrye  pe  vij  dedely  synnys.  Huse  [sic]  hem  well, 
mekenesse,  charyte,  pacience,  castyte,  abstynense,  bysynys,  pourenesse. 
.  .  .  Exphcit,  fol.  147^:  kepers  of  godys  lawe. 

11.  Text  on  the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  hicipit,  fol.  147^:  The  vij 
yiftys  of  the  holy  gost.  The  spyryt  of  wysdome.  .  .  . 

The  last  leaf  is  badly  rubbed,  and  cannot  be  read  even  under  ultra- 
violet light.  It  seems  to  contain  the  beginning  of  another  text.  These 
texts  are  similar  in  general  tone,  though  not  identical  to,  the  texts 
printed  by  Biihler  from  Morgan  861  {PMLA,  lxix  [1954],  686ff.). 
They  also  resemble,  but  again  differ  from,  the  texts  in  the  manuscript 
reproduced  by  George  Phmpton,  The  Education  of  Chaucer  lUustrated 
from  the  Schoolhooks  in  Use  in  His  Time  (New  York  and  London,  193  5), 
Plate  ix.3-11. 

Conventions  of  transcription  for  MS.  Enghsh  2  are  the  same  as  those 

for  MS.  English  8. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  MS.  English  2 

fol.  i^i"-  ...  Crist,  pon  arte  now  sojjfastely  conteyned  heere  in  ]7is 
mooste  excellent  sacrament.  I  knowlich  j^ee  my  lord  god  wij? 
my  mouJ?e,  y  loue  pee  wiJ?  al  my  herte,  and  y  desire  pee  with 
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al  pee  inward  afFeccioiw  of  my  soule.  I  beseche  j^ee,  swete  ihe5u, 
f)at  j7ou  fochsafe  of  ]?i  souereyne  goodnes  j^is  day  so  benyngly 

fol.  132^  and  graciously  to  visette  my  scke  soule  /  desirynge  to  resceyue 
pee  gostly,  oure  hcleful  sacrifice  and  wcl  of  grace  J^at  y  may 
with  grace  \and/  gladnes  fynde  medicyne  and  helc  in  my  body 
and  soule  by  vertue  of  )?i  blessid  presence.  Behold  not,  lord 
ihe5u,  to  myn«  wickednes  and  many  fold  negligens,  and  myne 
grete  unkyndenesse,  but  raj^er  to  )?i  souereyne  mercy  and  end- 

fol.  i^y  les  go-/denesse.  SoJ^ly  ]?ou  arte  ]?at  holy  lombe  wit/joute 
wemme  of  synne,  j^at  )?is  day  arte  offred  to  euere  lastynge  fader 
of  heuene  for  pe  redempcione  of  al  pe  world.  O  pou  swete 
manna,  angels  mete.  O  ]?ou  moste  likynge  drynke,  Bryttg  in  to 
my  mou]?  J^at  hony  swete  taste  of  )?i  helful  presence.  Kyndle 

fol.  133^  in  me  pe  feruowr  of  )7i  charite.  Quench  in  me  /  al  manere  vices. 
Shede  in  to  me  pe  plente  of  vertues.  Encrece  in  me  pe  ^iftes  of 
grace,  and  jeue  me  hele  of  body  and  soule  to  ]?i  plesynge.  My 
god,  y  beseke  pee  pat  )70u  wil  so  graciously  bowe  j^ce  and  fro 
pe  hije  heuene  now  come  downe  to  me,  j^at  y,  knytted  and 
ioyned  to  J>ee,  be  made  oone  spirit  with  pee.  O  pou  wurshipfull 

fol.  134'"  sacrament,  y  beseke  pe  /  p2Lt  al  myn«  enemy s  be  put  awey  tro 
me  by  pe  strengl^e  of  pee,  and  my  synnes  for3euene,  and  al 
wickednes  be  excluded  by  pe  blessed  presence  of  pee.  Gode 
purpos,  lord,  Jjou  3eue  me  my  maners,  J?ou  correcte  and 
amende,  and  al  my  werkes  and  dedes  J^ou  dispose  in  )3i  wil.  My 
witte  and  vnderstondynge  by  pee,  swete  Ihe5u,  be  made  here 

fol.  134'*'  clere  with  a/  newe  lijt  of  grace,  myne  affcccione  be  enflawmed 
with  fire  of  thi  love,  and  my  hope  co??;forted  and  strengf)ed 
with  )7is  blessed  sacrament,  so  J^at  my  life  here  profit  euere  yn 
amendy«g  to  pe  bettir.  And  at  pe  laste,  fro  j^is  wrecched  worlde 
wit/2  a  blessed  deptjrtynge,  pat  y  may  connne  w/t/2  pe  to  pe  life 
euerelasting,  Ihesu  lord,  bi  vmu(o)st  grace  of  )7i  life,  blessid 
with  oute  end.  Amen. 


NOTES 

1.  See  R.  W.  Chambers,  On  the  Continuity  o/EngUsh  Prose  from  Alfred  to  More  and 
His  School  (London,  1932) — first  printed  as  an  introduction  to  HarpsfteJd's  Life 
of  More,  cd.  E.  V.  Hitchcock  and  R.  W.  Chambers,  E.E.T.S.,  o.s.  186  (London, 
1931).  Subsequent  studies  include  R.  M.  Wilson,  "On  the  Continuity  of  Eng- 
lish Prose,"  Melanges  de  Unguistique  et  de  phitologie:  Fernand  Mossi  in  memoriam 
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(Paris,  1959);  and  Elizabeth  Zeeman  (Salter),  "Continuity  in  Middle  English 
Devotional  Vrose,"  JEGP,  Lv  (1956),  417-422. 

2.  Excerpts  from  the  major  texts,  together  with  useful  introductions  and  notes, 
can  be  found  in  Eric  Colledge,  The  Mediceual  Mystics  of  England  (New  York, 
1961).  A  number  of  anonymous  texts  are  printed  in  N.  F.  Blake,  ed.,  Middle 
English  Religious  Prose,  York  Medieval  Texts  (London,  1972).  Other  works  by 
the  author  of  The  Cloud  ofUnknoii^iiig  are  given,  with  an  extensive  introduction, 
in  Phyllis  Hodgson,  ed.,  Deonise  Hid  Diuinitie  and  Other  Treatises  on  Contem- 
plative Prayer,  E.E.T.S.,  o.s.  231  (London,  1955).  N.  F.  Blake,  "Middle  Enghsh 
Prose  and  Its  Audience,"  Anglia,  90  (1972),  437-455,  is  largely  concerned  with 
the  late  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth  century. 

3.  The  text  was  ascribed  by  de  Worde  to  Rolle,  but  all  later  commentators  have 
agreed  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  his  work.  Carl  Horstman,  Yorkshire  Writers: 
Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole  and  His  Followers  (London,  1895-96),  u,  72-105,  re- 
prints de  Worde's  text  with  a  discussion  of  authenticity.  He  notes  that  it  is 
anonymous  in  all  the  manuscripts;  and,  though  more  manuscripts  have  come 
to  light  since,  this  is  still  true,  with  the  exception  of  a  sixteenth-century  note  in 
Cambridge  University  Library  MS.  Additional  6686,  discussed  elsewhere  in 
this  paper.  Rolle's  authorship  is  also  rejected  by  Hope  Emily  Allen,  Writings 
Ascribed  to  Richard  Rolle,  Hermit  of  Hampole,  and  Materials  for  His  Biography, 
MLA  Monograph  Series,  no.  3  (New  York,  1927),  p.  357.  Whether  the 
ascription  of  this  and  other  titles  to  Rolle  arose  from  a  genuine  confusion  about 
the  corpus  of  his  work,  or  an  idea  that  his  name  on  the  title  page  would  render 
a  book  more  saleable,  is  uncertain.  See  Blake,  Anglia,  90  (1972),  437-455.  The 
title  appears  to  be  de  Worde's  invention;  at  any  rate,  none  of  the  manuscripts 
use  it.  The  various  titles  given  in  the  manuscripts  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this 
paper.  The  most  accurate  is  that  in  the  Morgan  manuscript:  Tractatus  de  quatuor 
gradihus  amoris.  Arundel  uses  Feruor  amoris,  and  Royal  Tractatus  divini  amoris. 
The  phrase  Ardeat  in  nobis  diuini  (or  domini)  feruor  amoris  occurs  at  either  the 
beginning  or  end  in  Morgan,  Royal,  Arundel,  and  Huntington.  One  modern 
critic  refers  to  it  as  Feruor  amoris  (P.  S.  Jolliffe,  "Middle  English  Translations  of 
De  Exterioris  et  Interioris  Hominis  Compositione,"  Mediaeval  Studies,  36  [1974], 
274-275).  But  since  all  other  critics  have  used  de  Worde's  title,  I  have  retained 
it,  and  abbreviated  it  CDLG. 

4.  The  Scale  of  Perfection,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1494  {STC  14042), 
gives  this  text  as  the  third  book  of  the  Scale  in  some  copies.  See  E.  Gordon  Duff, 
Fifteenth  Century  English  Books  (Oxford,  1917),  no.  203.  I  have  consulted  the 
copy  in  the  library  of  the  Rosenbach  Foundation,  Philadelphia.  The  quotation 
is  found  on  fol.  A  ii  recto.  The  first  book  of  the  Scale  is  specifically  addressed  to 
a  female  religious,  the  second  to  a  more  general  audience,  the  tliird  specifically 
to  those  in  the  world.  The  printing  of  this  composite  work  suggests  a  mixed 
lay  and  religious  audience,  and  the  same  seems  to  have  been  true  of  our  text, 
though  it  is  specifically  addressed  to  lay  readers.  It  certainly  had  lay  readers;  the 
Morgan  manuscript  contains  a  nuptial  blessing,  which  suggests  that  it  was  com- 
piled for  a  married  couple  (Anthony  Annunziata,  "Contemplations  of  the 
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Dread  and  Love  of  God  [Morgan  MS.  861],"  unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation, 
New  York  University,  1966,  pp.  101-104).  Harley  1706  was  property  of  EHza- 
beth  Beaumont,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Scrope  and  v^^ife  first  to  William 
Beaumont,  second  Viscount,  and  then  to  John  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford;  it  was 
later  owned  by  her  nephew,  Edmund  Jcrnyngham;  and  by  a  member  of  her 
household,  Elizabeth  Rokewood  (A.  I.  Doyle,  "Books  Connected  with  the 
Vere  Family  and  Barking  Abbey,"  Transactions  of  the  Essex  ArchwologicaJ  Society, 
XXV,  pt.  2  [1958],  222-243).  Harley  2409  passed  from  Dame  Maud  Wade, 
prioress  of  the  Cistercian  nuns  at  Swine,  to  Dame  Joan  Hyltoft,  of  the  priory 
of  Nun  Cotton,  Lincolnshire,  in  the  late  1480's,  but  later  seems  to  have  passed  to 
lay  Hyltofts,  and  from  them  to  other  hands.  Fol.  78"^  has  a  series  of  names,  in- 
cluding Elyzabet  Roketon;  and  fol.  79''  has  another  series  of  names,  including 
Haton,  Colman,  M.  Bygod,  and  joltor.  Royal  17  A.xxv  has  on  fol.  63^'  the 
name  of  Robart  Neswek  laycus,  though  someone  else  has  added  in  a  later  hand 
"Frer  Neswek";  so  perhaps  the  process  of  the  Harley  manuscript  was  reversed; 
and  Royal  passed  from  lay  to  religious  members  of  the  same  family.  Cam- 
bridge University  Library  MS.  Ii.vi.40  seems  to  have  been  prepared  for  a 
monk;  it  addresses  only  "good  brother"  and  has  a  text  on  the  contemplative 
life  immediately  following  CDLG. 

5.  Horstman,  ed.,  11,  102  (see  note  3  above).  Quotations  have  been  taken  from 
this,  as  the  only  generally  accessible  edition.  It  is  a  reprint  of  de  Worde's  1506 
edition  [STC  21259).  References  to  it  are  given  by  page  number  in  the  text. 

6.  Contrast  the  high  mystical  tone  of  the  Epistle  of  Discretion  of  Stirrings,  in  which 
the  author  is  trying  to  dissuade  his  correspondent  from  too  much  fasting  and 
mortification,  unless  he  is  sure  God  wills  him  to  the  hermit's  life  of  "oonli- 
dwelling."  "So  that  thus  by  experience  of  siche  a  blynde  stiring  of  love  unto 
God  a  contemplatif  soule  cometh  soner  to  that  grace  of  discrecion  for  to  kun 
speke  and  for  to  kun  be  stille,  for  to  kun  ete  or  for  to  kun  fast,  for  to  kun  be  in 
cumpany  and  for  to  kun  be  onely  .  .  .  ,"  N.  F.  Blake,  ed.,  Middle  English 
Religious  Prose,  p.  130.  Comparison  has  also  been  made  with  Rolle's  Ego  dormio, 
but  again  the  tone  of  that  treatise  is  higher;  it  assumes  a  reader  already  awake  to 
spiritual  needs,  and  in  process  of  fulfilling  them.  For  specific  comparisons,  see 
Annunziata,  op.  cit.  in  note  4,  notes  and  introduction. 

7.  The  meditation  is  never  included  in  the  list  of  chapters  at  the  beginning  of  the 
work.  It  is  usually  given  a  separate  heading  in  the  manuscripts,  though  Douce, 
Arundel,  and  Cambridge  University  Library  Adds,  make  no  division  of  text. 

8.  There  is  no  general  index  of  Middle  English  prose  comparable  to  The  Index  of 
Middle  English  Verse  by  Carleton  Brown  and  Rossell  Hope  Robbins  (New 
York,  1943).  A.  S.  G.  Edwards  is  currently  assembling  a  team  to  compile  such 
an  index;  meanwhile  any  list  assembling  the  known  manuscripts  oi  an  anony- 
mous and  largely  unstudied  text  seems  worth  making.  Horstman  cites  only  four 
manuscripts  (n,  72);  Curt  F.  Buhler  lists  eight,  but  one  of  these,  Cambridge 
University  Library  MS.  Ec.ii.12,  is  a  seventeenth-century  miscellany  which 
contains  only  the  chapter  list  for  CDLG,  not  the  text,  on  fol.  118  ("The  Middle 
Enghsh  Texts  of  Morgan  MS.  861,"  PMLA,  lxix  [1954],  686fF.).  For  a  com- 
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plete  description  of  this  manuscript,  see  A  Catalogue  of  the  Manuscripts  Preserved 
in  the  Library  of  The  University  of  Cambridge  (Cambridge,  1856-57),  11,  28-31. 1 
have  not  inchided  it  in  my  hst  of  manuscripts. 
9.  This  manuscript  and  Douce  322  are  discussed  by  A.  I.  Doyle,  op.  cit.  in  note  4. 

10.  This  manuscript  is  discussed  in  M.  B.  Hackett,  "WilHam  Flete  and  the  De 
reniediis  contra  teniptacioncs,"  in  Medieval  Studies  Presented  to  Aubrey  Givynn,  S.J., 
ed.J.  A.  Watt,  J.  B.  Morrall,  and  F.  X.  Martin  (Dublin,  1961),  pp.  33^^338, 
esp.  p.  338,  and  also  in  Benedict  Hackett,  Eric  Collcdge,  and  Noel  Chadwick, 
"William  Flete's  'De  Remediis  contra  Temptaciones'  in  its  Latin  and  English 
Recensions:  The  Growth  of  a  Text,"  Mediaeval  Studies,  xxvi  (1964),  210-230, 
esp.  pp.  2i8fF.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  CoUedge  and  Chadwick,  "  'Remedies 
against  Temptations':  the  Third  EngUsh  Version  of  William  Flete,"  Archivio 
italiano  per  la  storia  della  pieta,  5  (1968),  203-240. 

11.  This  is  the  only  copy  of  the  text  which  seems  to  have  been  adapted  for  use  by  a 
monk,  though  the  text  was  read  by  nuns.  See  note  4  above. 

12.  There  is  no  printed  catalogue  of  Cambridge  University  Library  Additional 
manuscripts,  but  there  is  a  slip  index  in  the  Manuscript  Reading  Room;  it  can 
also  be  identified  from  the  slip  index  of  incipits  of  Cambridge  manuscripts 
(including  those  in  the  colleges  and  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum),  which  is  also  in 
the  Manuscript  Reading  Room.  Annunziata  rejects  the  Huntington  manuscript 
as  de  Worde's  exemplar,  but  he  did  not  know  of  this  manuscript. 

13,1  have  not  seen  this  manuscript;  my  information  on  it  comes  from  M.  R.James, 
The  Western  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge:  a  Descriptive 
Catalogue  (Cambridge,  1900-04),  i,  510-513. 

14.  Annunziata  discusses  this  manuscript,  and  gives  variants  from  it  (note  4).  For 
additional  information  and  photographs  of  the  manuscript,  I  am  indebted  to 
Jean  Preston,  Curator  of  Manuscripts,  The  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library,  who 
also  supplied  a  detailed  description  of  the  manuscript  from  the  Library's  un- 
printed  catalogue. 

15.  This  manuscript  is  described,  and  some  of  the  brief  texts  on  the  first  six  folios 
edited,  by  Curt  Buhler,  PMLA,  lxix  (i954),  686ff.  The  text  of  CDLG  was 
edited  from  this  manuscript,  with  variants  from  the  Huntington  manuscript, 
introduction  and  notes,  by  Anthony  Annunziata  (notes  4  and  8). 

16.  The  revised  STC  has  a  conjectural  date  of  "1519?"  According  to  Miss  Katha- 
rine F.  Pantzer,  this  is  based  on  the  device,  McKerrow's  no.  19,  which  de 
Worde  began  using  in  1518.  The  device,  however,  is  in  a  badly  worn  condi- 
tion. Since  de  Worde  began  using  a  new  device,  McKerrow's  no.  20,  in  the 
course  of  1519,  the  Contemplations  was  presumably  printed  towards  the  end  of 
the  use  of  no.  19,  sometime  in  1519.  (R.  B.  McKerrow,  Printers'  and  Publishers 
Devices  in  England  and  Scotland,  1483-1640,  Bibliographical  Society  Illustrated 
Monographs  xvi  [London,  1913]-) 

17.  Doyle,  op.  cit.,  lists  and  discusses  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  these  manu- 
scripts. 

18.  Doyle  says  (p.  243)  that  this  text  runs  to  fol.  63 v,  but  in  fact  fols.  61-63^^  are 
filled  with  different  prayers;  the  text  of  CDLG  stops  at  the  end  of  fol.  60^'. 
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19.  N.  R.  Ker,  "The  Virgin  and  Child  Binder,  LVL,  and  WilHam  Herman,"  The 
Library,  5th  series,  xvii  (1962),  77-85,  discusses  the  Virgin  and  Child  binder. 
Dr.  Ker  subsequently  identified  this  as  an  eighth  binding  done  by  him;  his  note 
to  this  effect  is  in  the  manuscript.  There  are  brief  descriptions  of  both  manu- 
scripts in  Norman  Zacour  and  Rudolf  Hirsch,  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  in  the 
Libraries  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  1800  (Philadelphia,  1965),  pp.  49 
and  50. 

20.  See,  for  Book  I,  Helen  L.  Gardner,  "The  Text  of  The  Scale  of  Perfection," 
Medium  yEvum,  v  (1936),  11-30;  and  for  Book  II,  S.  S.  Hussey,  "The  Text  of 
The  Scale  of  Perfection,  Book  II,"  Neuphilologische  Mitteilungen,  lxv  (1964),  75- 
92.  The  Columbia  manuscripts  are  discussed  in  Alan  J.  Bliss,  "Two  Hilton 
Manuscripts  in  Columbia  University  Library  (Plimpton  257  and  271),"  Me- 
dium jEvum,  xxxvni  (1969),  157-163.  Manuscripts  are  also  discussed  and  clas- 
sified in  the  introduction  to  the  modernized  text  by  Evelyn  Underbill,  The 
Scale  of  Perfection  (London,  1923,  repr.  1948).  The  most  recent  translation  is 
The  Ladder  of  Perfection,  tr.  Leo  Sherley-Price  (Baltimore,  1957).  Hussey  referred 
to  this  manuscript,  but  did  not  know  its  present  whereabouts. 

21.  Walter  Hilton,  The  Goad  of  Love,  tr.  Clare  Kirchberger  (London,  1952).  The 
Latin  text,  and  the  attribution  to  James  of  Milan,  can  be  found  in  Stimulus 
amoris  Fr.  Jacohi  Mediolanensis:  Canticum  pauperis  Fr.  Johannis  Peckam,  ed.  PP. 
Collegii  S.  Bonaventurae,  Bibliotheca  franciscana  ascetica  medii  aevi,  tomus  rv 
(Quaracchi,  1905).  The  attribution  to  Bonaventure  is  extremely  common. 

22.  This  information  was  supplied  by  Professor  Robert  E.  Lewis,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. He  and  Professor  Mcintosh  are  compiling  a  study  of  the  manuscripts  of 
The  Prick  of  Conscience. 
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Millais'  Illustrations  for  TroUope 

N.JOHN  HALL* 

THE  fiction  of  Anthony  Trollope  no  longer  suffers  from  critical 
neglect,  and  it  may  be  that  at  last  critics  have  come  to  accept  the 
simple  and  (to  some)  disarming  dictmn  of  Geoffrey  Tillotson  that 
Trollope  "stands  firmly  among  the  dozen  or  so  giants  of  English 
fiction."  But  as  the  number  of  books  and  articles  on  Trollope's 
accomplishment  grows  apace,  it  is  surprising  that  the  illustrations 
that  accompanied  his  novels  on  their  first  appearance  have  received 
scant  attention.  One  finds  among  writers  on  English  book  illustra- 
tion—Gleeson  White,  Forrest  Reid,  Basil  Gray,  Percy  Muir,  Gordon 
Ray — glowing  but  brief  references  to  the  drawings  by  Trollope's 
principal  illustrator,  John  Everett  Millais.  (Millais  illustrated  four 
Trollope  novels  and  provided  frontispieces  for  two  more,  whereas 
some  ten  lesser  artists  drew  for  but  one  novel  apiece.)  Unlike  the 
Cruikshank  and  Phiz  drawings  for  Dickens  that  have  been  repro- 
duced endlessly,  the  illustrations  for  Trollope  are  seldom  seen.  They 
have  remained  for  the  most  part  the  province  of  rare-book  collectors. 
The  neglect  of  the  Millais  illustrations  is  unfortunate.  For,  apart  from 
the  incontestable  artistic  excellence  of  so  many  of  them,  these  draw- 
ings, like  those  of  Cruikshank  and  Phiz  for  Dickens,  are  invested 
with  the  novelist's  authority:  in  almost  every  case  Trollope  selected 
the  subject  and  voiced  approval  of  the  finished  plate.  The  original 
illustrations  served  no  merely  decorative  function  but  were  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  work— one  may  say  of  the  text— in  its  first  appear- 
ance. Moreover,  by  happy  accident,  most  of  Trollope's  illustrated 
fiction,  and  much  of  his  best  work,  was  produced  during  that  re- 
markable period  of  English  black-and-white  illustration,  the  i86o's. 
For  if,  as  is  generally  conceded,  these  years  were  the  "golden  decade" 
of  reproductive  wood  engraving,  they  were  also  the  years  when 
Trollope's  popularity  made  him,  as  one  reviewer  remarked,  "almost 
a  national  institution." 

Of  "Sixties"  illustration  so  much  of  a  general  nature  has  been 
written  that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  draw  attention  to  two  authorita- 
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tive  studies,  Gleeson  White's  English  Illustration:  "The  Sixties":  1S55- 
70  (1897)  and  Forrest  Reid's  Illustrators  of  the  Sixties  (1928).  White's 
huge  catalogue  was  the  pioneer  work;  looking  back  on  the  i86o's,  it 
demanded  the  status  of  art  for  the  popular  product  of  illustrator  and 
engraver  and  deemed  that  decade  a  flowering  comparable  to  the 
blossoming  of  English  part  music  in  the  Elizabethan  age.  Reid's  still 
more  elaborate  study  placed  greater  stress  on  the  variety  of  work 
produced  and  saw  the  period  more  in  terms  of  a  "movement."  But 
the  two  authorities  are  seldom  far  apart.  White,  for  example,  says: 
"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pre-Raphaelites  gave  the  first 
direct  impulse  to  the  newer  school.  ...  But  for  'the  sixties'  proper, 
the  paramount  influence  was  Millais — the  Millais  after  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood  was  disbanded."^  Reid  in  a  parallel  passage 
writes:  "though  the  Pre-Raphaelites  did  much  to  influence,  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for,  the  later  men,  the  artistic  movement  associated 
with  the  sixties  is  by  no  means  a  Pre-Raphaelite  one."^  Although 
Reid  admired  Millais'  work,  he  was  unwilling  to  admit  that  Millais 
"occupies  quite  the  position  in  relation  to  his  fellow-illustrators  allot- 
ted to  him  by  Gleeson  White,  as  a  kind  of  demi-god  among  mortals."^ 
It  is  impossible  to  offer  an  acceptable  definition  of  "Sixties"  style, 
but  one  may  safely  characterize  it  as  strongly  influenced  by  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  insistence  on  return  to  nature  and  careful  attention  to 
detail.  Whatever  their  differences,  various  "Sixties"  artists  had  in 
common  a  strongly  representational  style.  They  were  not  caricatur- 
ists, and  herein  lay  the  greatest  contrast  with  the  earlier  illustrators  of 
the  century.  (And  by  the  i86o's  wood  engraving — the  medium 
used  exclusively  by  "Sixties"  artists — had  all  but  completely  sup- 
planted metal  engraving  and  etching  in  both  magazine  and  book 
illustration.)  Millais  drew  the  human  figures  of  his  illustrations  from 
the  life  and  "took  flying  visits  to  the  country"  for  his  backgrounds,"* 
practices  entirely  foreign  to  Browne  or  Cruikshank.^  But  for  "Sixties" 
artists,  aside  from  this  "naturalistic"  tendency  and  a  somewhat  literal 
rendering  of  nature,  stylistic  divergencies  were  such  as  to  make 
generalization  difficult.  Somehow  the  "movement"  attracted  into 
the  popular  market  the  very  best  of  English  artists,  men  as  different  as 
Rossetti,  Sandys,  Hughes,  Du  Maurier,  Morten,  Houghton,  Ma- 
honey,  Walker,  Pinwell,  Forster,  Solomon,  North,  and,  perhaps 
foremost  among  them,  Millais. 
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John  Everett  Millais  began  to  illustrate  Trollope's  first  serialized 
novel  in  i860.  The  artist  at  the  time  was  only  thirty,  but  those  years 
had  been  crowded  with  great  promise,  controversy,  and  achieve- 
ment. Although  he  would  work  productively  until  1896  when  he 
was  to  die  famous,  wealthy,  and  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
most  modern  critics  consider  the  years  after  i860  to  have  been  anti- 
climactic.  The  first  three  decades  of  his  life,  however,  are  a  biogra- 
pher's delight.  A  child  prodigy,  Millais  at  nine  won  the  silver  medal 
from  the  Society  of  Arts;  at  ten  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy 
School,  the  youngest  student  ever  admitted;  at  thirteen  he  won  the 
medal  for  drawing  from  the  antique;  at  seventeen  he  took  the  gold 
medal  for  oil  painting.  Then  in  1848,  the  year  of  revolutions,  Millais, 
together  with  Holman  Hunt  and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  founded  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  and  although  the  Brotherhood  as  such 
was  short-lived,  Pre-Raphaelite  influence  dominated  English  art  for 
the  next  fifty  years  and  has  inspired  more  comment  than  any  similar 
phenomenon  in  English  art  history.  Millais'  Pre-Raphaelite  period, 
which  produced  such  celebrated  and  controversial  paintings  as  Christ 
in  the  House  of  His  Parents,  Mariana,  Ophelia,  and  Autumn  Leaves, 
lasted  until  about  i860. 

Twentieth-century  critics  have  thought  of  Millais  after  i860  as  an 
apostate  from  the  high  aims  of  art  who  indulged  the  British  public 
with  sentimental,  anecdotal  paintings  and  conventional  if  workman- 
like portraits  and  landscapes.^  The  received  explanation — and  it  has  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  it — holds  that  Millais  looked  upon  his  art  too 
much  as  a  means  of  making  a  livelihood  and  supporting  his  family 
(he  was  to  have  eight  children).  Millais  himself  is  said  to  have  ad- 
mitted at  an  exhibition  of  his  collected  works  in  1886  his  failure  to 
fulfill  the  promise  of  his  youth.  At  the  time,  not  many  in  Britain  were 
of  this  mind.  But  dissent  from  the  general  praise  heaped  upon  Millais 
was  voiced  in  a  work  called  Letters  to  Living  Artists  (1891).  The 
anonymous  critic  spoke  of  the  "pot  boiler  canvasses"  of  the  "spoiled 
genius"  who  smothered  the  "soul  of  a  great  master  in  the  body  of  a 
Phihstine  Briton,"  one  who  "left  art  and  theory  for  the  gross  reality 
of  worldly  success  ...  a  robust  Esau  who  under  stress  of  motives 
obvious  even  though  insufficient,  was  willing  to  sell  his  birthright  for 
a  mess  of  pottage."  The  anonymous  author  of  these  invectives  was  in 
fact  Gleeson  White,  and  part  of  his  anger  was  occasioned  by  Mil- 
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lais'  indiscriminate  praise  of  the  black-and-white  work  appearing  in 
Punch,  The  Graphic,  and  The  Ilhistrated  London  News  in  the  i88o's: 
White  called  it  "an  immeasurably  saddening  revelation  that  you,  the 
draughtsman  of  the  Cornhill  in  its  golden  day,  the  artist  of  the 
'Twelve  Parables'  and  many  another  masterpiece  of  English  wood- 
cutting at  its  zenith,  should  by  implication  place  a  lower,  and  as  we 
now  view  it,  a  decadent  stage  of  the  art,  above  that  of  its  most 
splendid  founder. '"^  The  splendid  founder,  in  White's  eyes,  was  Mil- 
lais  himself  And  a  very  convincing  case  can  be  made  that  Millais'  ten 
years  of  black-and-white  work,  beginning  with  William  Ailing- 
ham's  Music  Master  in  1855,  and  including  the  Moxon  Tennyson  in 
1857,  the  famous  Parables  of  Our  Lord  in  1864,  together  with  his 
illustrations  for  "Sixties"  periodicals  such  as  Once  a  Week,  and  his 
illustrations  for  Trollope,  represent  an  accomplishment  superior  to 
anything  he  ever  did  other  than  the  celebrated  Pre-Raphaelite  oils  of 
the  1850's. 

The  first  collaboration  between  Millais  and  Trollope  was  for 
Framley  Parsonage  (1860-61).  This  novel  was  the  most  important  in 
Trollope's  career;  previously  he  had  written  eight  novels,  and  al- 
though his  reputation  had  grown  slowly  after  the  publication  of  The 
Warden  in  1855,  be  had  as  yet  no  great  popularity.  But  when  Thack- 
eray gave  Framley  Parsonage  the  place  of  honor  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
spectacularly  successful  Cornhill  Magazine,  Trollope  was  started  on 
his  way  towards  becoming  the  king  of  serial  novelists.  Novels  pub- 
lished in  magazines  or  shilling  parts  were  usually  illustrated,  and 
when  Cornhill  publisher  George  Smith  hinted  to  Trollope  that  he 
was  negotiating  with  Millais,  Trollope  wrote  back:  "Should  I  hve  to 
see  my  story  illustrated  by  Millais  nobody  would  be  able  to  hold  me."^ 

Millais'  first  drawing  for  Trollope,  which  appeared  in  the  fourth 
installment  of  the  novel,  was  "Lord  Lufton  and  Lucy  Robarts"  (plate 
1).  For  Lufton,  Millais  had  very  little  description  to  follow,  except 
that  the  young  lord  was  "a  fine,  bright-looking  young  man;  not  so 
tall  as  Mark  Robarts,  and  with  perhaps  less  intelligence  marked  on  his 
face;  but  his  features  were  finer,  and  there  was  in  his  countenance  a 
thorough  appearance  of  good-humour  and  sweet  temper"  (chapter 
ix).  Of  Lucy  we  are  told  only  that  she  was  nearly  nineteen,  clever  yet 
retiring,  small  in  stature  and  dark  in  complexion — one  of  the  "little 
brown  girls"  Trollope  was  so  fond  of  In  Millais'  drawing  the  two 
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had  just  met  for  the  first  time,  and  Lord  Lufton,  a  brace  of  pheasants 
over  his  shoulder,  is  leaving  her  at  the  parsonage  gate.  Millais,  using 
the  wicket  gate  to  frame  the  pair,  drew  a  tall,  self-assured,  aristocratic 
young  man  and  a  tiny,  shy  young  woman.  It  is  interesting  that  Mil- 
lais rendered  this  first  Trollope  illustration  in  an  idyllic  manner, 
partly  by  adding  a  pair  of  doves  to  the  background.  As  the  collabora- 
tion between  Millais  and  Trollope  proceeded,  only  occasionally  did 
Millais  depart  from  more  "realistic"  interpretations. 

We  do  not  know  what  Trollope  thought  of  Millais'  first  drawing. 
One  can  presume  that  he  was  pleased.  But  difficulty  arose  over  the 
second  illustration  (plate  2).  Millais,  who  at  this  time  was  choosing 
the  subjects,  decided  upon  a  scene  from  the  end  of  chapter  xvi  where 
Lucy,  having  foolishly  told  Lufton  that  she  cannot  love  him,  goes  to 
her  room  and  throws  herself  upon  her  bed.  Trollope,  told  Millais' 
choice,  was  asked  to  provide  the  caption.  He  determined  upon  "Was 
it  not  a  lie?"  "The  above,"  he  wrote,  "taking  the  words  from  the 
text,  is  I  should  say  the  best  legend  for  the  picture."^  But  when 
Trollope  saw  the  drawing  in  proof,  he  wrote  to  Smith:  "I  cannot  tell 
you  what  my  feeling  is  about  the  illustration  to  the  June  N"  of 

F.  parsonage.  It  would  be  much  better  to  omit  it  altogether The 

picture  is  simply  ludicrous,  &  will  be  thought  by  most  people  to  have 
been  made  so  intentionally.  It  is  such  a  burlesque  on  such  a  situation 
as  might  do  for  Punch,  only  that  the  execution  is  too  bad  to  have 
passed  muster  for  that  pubhcation."io  Opinion  is  still  divided:  Brad- 
ford Booth,  for  example,  annotated  Trollope's  letter  with  the  asser- 
tion that  the  illustration  "is  very  bad"  and  that  Lucy's  dress  "makes 
her  look  very  like  a  peacock."  On  the  other  hand,  Gleeson  White 
used  this  drawing  to  exemplify  the  superiority  of  the  "Sixties"  artists 
over  their  predecessors. ^^  Two  contemporary  reviewers  o{  Framley 
Parsonage  made  pertinent  references  to  the  illustration;  the  first,  in  a 
very  hostile  notice,  said: 

Surely,  Mr.  Millais,  when  he  drew  that  personification  of  crinoline  rep- 
resenting Lucy  Robarts  in  a  state  of  woe,  was  in  an  humour  of  grim 
satire.  There  could  not  be  a  better  emblem  of  the  book  than  this  picture. 
The  pretty  woeful  face  and  clasped  hands  and  little  pendant  foot  .  .  . 
squeezed  into  odd  corners  to  give  due  prominence  to  that  mountain  of 
flounces,  are  as  the  touches  of  real  human  nature  which  Mr.  Trollope  has 
sparsely  scattered  on  the  outskirts  of  his  huge  mass  of  conventionaHsm.^2 
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The  other  reviewer,  who  was  more  favorable  towards  the  novel, 
wrote: 

The  subject  of  the  plate  is  Lucy  Robarts'  crinoline,  and  the  reader's  eye 
following  the  folds  of  the  crinoline,  will  come  at  last  upon  Lucy  Robarts' 
face  and  shoulders,  which  have  retired  into  a  comer  of  the  picture.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Millais,  in  a  congenial  moment  of  social  inspiration,  has  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  hit  off  in  this  one  illustration  the  whole  spirit  of  the  book. 
None  of  Mr.  Trollope's  figures  in  their  wildest  grief  would  be  drawn 
except  in  their  every-day  dress. ^-^ 

Both  writers  agreed  that  the  dress  rather  than  Lucy  was  the  subject  of 
the  drawing,  and  both,  though  for  different  reasons,  acknowledged 
the  appropriateness  of  the  illustration.  And  surely  if  the  illustration 
seems  to  contain  a  touch  of  caricature,  it  is  only  because  Millais  had 
rendered  so  literally — with  such  Pre-Rapheleite  detail,  one  might 
say — the  crinoline  dresses  of  the  day.  Trollope  himself  relented  two 
months  later  and  reported:  "I  saw  the  very  pattern  of  that  dress  some 
time  after  the  picture  came  out."^"^ 

"The  Crawley  family  [plate  3]  is  very  good"  was  Trollope's  com- 
ment to  Smith  on  Millais'  next  illustration.  It  included  Millais'  inter- 
pretation of  Josiah  Crawley,  who  six  years  later  would  reappear  in 
The  Last  Chronicle  of  Bar  set  and  whose  superb  characterization  has 
given  to  that  work  first  ranking  among  Trollope's  forty-seven  nov- 
els. In  Franiky  Parsonage,  Trollope,  after  relating  briefly  the  unhappy 
history  of  Crawley's  fifteen  years  as  an  impoverished,  debt-ridden 
clergyman,  describes  him  thus: 

[Crawley]  was  a  lean,  slim,  meagre  man,  with  shoulders  slightly  curved, 
and  pale,  lank,  long  locks  of  ragged  hair;  his  forehead  was  high,  but  his 
face  was  narrow;  his  small  grey  eyes  were  deeply  sunken  in  his  head,  his 
nose  was  well  formed,  his  lips  thin,  and  his  mouth  expressive.  Nobody 
could  look  at  him  without  seeing  there  was  a  purpose  and  a  meaning  to 
his  countenance.  He  always  wore,  in  summer  and  winter,  a  long,  dusky 
grey  coat,  which  was  buttoned  close  up  to  his  neck  and  descended  almost 
to  his  heels.  He  was  full  six  feet  high,  but  being  so  slight  in  build,  he  looked 
as  though  he  were  taller,  (chapter  xv) 

Millais  has  carefully  done  his  homework,  for  this  description  from  an 
earlier  chapter  is  perfectly  embodied  in  "The  Crawley  Family"  (plate 
3).  If  Crawley  himself  is  well  drawn,  the  children  are  much  less  so. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  drawing  is  an  excellent  instance  of  Millais' 
gift  for  composition:  the  Crawley  family,  six  in  all,  is  neady  grouped 
into  a  triangle  at  the  right,  balanced  by  Lucy,  entering  from  the  left. 
With  "Lady  Lufton  and  the  Duke  of  Omnium"  (plate  4)  illustrator 
and  author  begin  closer  collaboration,  for  Trollope  here  (and  ap- 
parendy  in  most  of  the  subsequent  illustrations)  chose  the  subject. 
He  granted  Millais  a  fmal  veto  power,  but  added,  "I  feel  however 
that  the  author  can  select  the  subjects  better  than  the  artist— having 
all  the  feeling  of  the  story  at  his  fingers'  end.''^^  Moreover,  this  plate 
probably  provides  all  that  an  illustration  can  as  a  complement  to 
fiction.  Queenie  D.  Leavis  says  that  the  "illustrations  of  Dickens's 
novels  up  to  Bleak  House  are  a  unique  addition  to  the  text,  not  only 
visualizing  a  scene  for  us  in  its  historical  social  detail,  and  giving  a 
visual  embodiment  to  the  characters  which  expresses  their  inner  selves 
for  us  inescapably,  besides  being  a  visual  embodiment  of  dramatic 
flash-points:  the  illustrations  are  frequently  indispensable  even  to  us, 
the  highly-trained  modern  reader,  in  interpreting  the  novels  correctly 
because  they  encapsule  the  themes  and  give  us  the  means  of  knowing 
with  certainty  where  Dickens  meant  the  stress  to  fall."^^  Millais' 
"Lady  Lufton  and  the  Duke  of  Omnium"  performs  precisely  these 
functions:  it  furnishes  details  of  dress  and  even  gesture  that  are  espe- 
cially helpful  for  today's  reader;  it  provides  embodiments  of  three 
main  characters,  carefully  drawn  from  Trollope's  text  (in  the  case  of 
Miss  Dunstable  and  the  Duke,  the  descriptions  were  to  be  found  only 
in  an  earlier  novel.  Doctor  Thome,  to  which  Trollope  had  directed 
Millais);  it  stops  the  novel  at  a  moment  in  time,  graphically  fleshing 
out  the  scene  and  thereby  giving  particular  stress  to  that  moment. 
But  while  so  doing,  the  drawing  also  serves  to  sum  up  and  express  the 
novel's  theme.  To  see  the  aptness  with  which  this  illustration  serves 
the  novel,  one  must  recall  how  assiduously  Trollope  had  prepared  the 
reader  for  this  meeting  of  Lady  Lufton  and  the  Duke,  the  confronta- 
tion of  Tory  and  Whig,  of  East  and  West  Barsetshire,  of  moral 
fastidiousness  and  moral  laxity,  of  proper  widow  and  profligate 
bachelor.  Much  of  the  novel  turns  upon  the  confrontation  of  the  two 
worlds  exemplified  by  Lady  Lufton  and  the  Duke:  the  central  plot  is 
Mark  Robarts'  involvement  with  the  latter  while  owing  allegiance  to 
the  former.  We  hear  many  times  over  in  earlier  chapters  of  Lady 
Lufton's  opinion  of  the  Duke  as  "immoral  in  every  way,"  "a  man  of 
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no  church  principle,  a  corrupter  of  youth,  a  sworn  foe  of  young 
wives,  a  swallower  up  of  men's  patrimonies:  a  man  whom  mothers 
feared  for  their  sons  .  .  .  whom  fathers  had  cause  to  fear  for  their 
daughters"  (chapter  v).  Here  is  Trollope's  mock-heroic  account  of 
the  encounter  as  occasioned  by  the  Duke's  brushing  accidentally 
against  Lady  Lufton's  dress: 

Lady  Lufton  .  .  .  turned  round  quickly.  ...  In  doing  so  she  was  brought 
absolutely  face  to  face  with  the  duke,  so  that  each  could  not  but  look  full 
at  the  other.  "I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  duke.  They  were  the  only 
words  that  had  ever  passed  between  them. . . .  Lady  Lufton,  as  she  retreated 
back  . . .  curtseyed  low;  she  curtseyed  low  and  slowly,  and  with  a  haughty 
arrangement  of  her  drapery  that  was  all  her  own;  but  the  curtsey,  though 
it  was  eloquent,  did  not  say  half  so  much — did  not  reprobrate  the  habitual 
iniquities  of  the  duke  with  a  voice  nearly  so  potent,  as  that  expressed  in  the 
gradual  fall  of  her  eyes  and  the  gradual  pressure  of  her  lips.  When  she 
commenced  her  curtsey  she  was  looking  full  in  the  foe's  face.  By  the  time 
she  had  completed  it  her  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  ground,  but  there  was 
an  ineffable  amount  of  scorn  in  the  lines  of  her  mouth,  (chapter  xxix) 

Of  this  kind  of  little  comic  drama  Trollope  was  absolute  master,  and 
a  close  examination  of  the  drawing  shows  how  Millais  has  caught  it  in 
detail  and  spirit.  Lady  Lufton  is  seen  arranging  her  dress,  her  curtsey 
is  unmistakably  slow  and  dignified,  her  eyes  appear  to  have  closed 
themselves  against  the  iniquity  before  her.  The  Duke,  bowing  slightly, 
looks  directly  at  her.  Particularly  effective  is  the  empty  space  between 
the  two — all  eyes  are  upon  this  central  spot  in  the  drawing.  Even  the 
chandelier  above  points  to  it.  It  is  in  this  vacuum  that  the  drama  takes 
place.  We  have,  then,  detailed  costuming,  sensitive  characterization, 
the  capturing  of  a  dramatic  moment,  the  embodiment  of  a  theme — 
all  present  in  the  illustration. 

Before  Framley  Parsonage  had  completed  its  run  in  the  Cornhill, 
Trollope,  with  Orley  Farm  (1861-62),  made  his  first  appearance  in  the 
monthly  shilling  part,  over  the  imprint  of  Chapman  and  Hall;  for  this 
novel  Millais  supplied  the  customary  two  illustrations  per  number,  or 
forty  plates  in  all  [Framley  Parsonage  had  been  unusual  in  that  it  had 
had  but  six  illustrations).  Trollope  wrote,  "I  am  proud  of  Orley 
Farm; — and  am  especially  proud  of  its  illustrations  by  Millais,  which 
are  the  best  I  have  seen  in  any  novel  in  any  language. "^^  For  his  per- 
sonal library,  Trollope  commissioned  a  half-morocco  binding  for  a 
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set  of  artist's  proofs  of  the  Orley  Farm  illustrations,  for  which  he  sup- 
plied captions  and  identifications.  Trollope  inscribed  the  flysheet:  "I 
have  never  known  a  set  of  illustrations  so  carefully  true,  as  are  these, 
to  the  conception  of  the  writer  of  the  book  illustrated.  I  say  that  as  a 
writer.  As  a  lover  of  Art  I  will  add  that  I  know  no  book  graced  with 
more  exquisite  pictures.  A.T."^^  Trollope  was  no  flatterer,  even  of 
his  best  friends,  among  whom  Millais  came  to  hold  a  very  special 
place,  and  if  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  call  the  illustrations  for  Orley 
Farm  "the  best  ...  in  any  novel  in  any  language,"  it  would  not  be 
rash  to  call  them  the  best  for  an  English  novel  of  the  "golden  decade" 
of  black-and-white  wood  illustration. 

Orley  Farm  is  clearly  Lady  Mason's  story.  One  of  Trollope's  truly 
tragic  figures,  she  is  respectable  and  above  reproach  in  everything  but 
the  forgery  of  a  codicil  whereby  she  had  arranged  twenty  years  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  novel  that  her  son  inherit  Orley  Farm.  In 
"Guilty"  (plate  5)  she  has  thrown  herself  at  Sir  Peregrine  Orme's 
feet  and  wrapped  her  arms  around  his  knees.  In  one  sense  the  episode 
is  the  climax  of  the  novel,  for  by  her  confession  she  is  not  only 
admitting  her  guilt  to  her  benefactor  but  abandoning  all  hope  of 
marriage  to  him.  Trollope,  in  the  Autobiography,  acknowledged  the 
error  of  placing  this  event  at  mid-point  in  the  story.  But  as  one  does 
not  read  Trollope  for  intricate  plot  construction  or  the  unraveling  of 
mysteries,  Trollope's  assessment  may  be  inapposite.  At  any  rate,  he 
seems  to  have  thought  this  his  best  single  episode;  he  took  the  liberty 
of  bracketing  it  with  great  scenes  from  Scott,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and 
Thackeray, ^^  and  it  would  have  been  surprising  had  Trollope  not 
selected  it  for  illustration. 

In  Millais'  drawing.  Sir  Peregrine  stands  stiffly  upright,  his  right 
arm  and  hand  outstretched  almost  as  if  to  ward  off  her  words.  He  is 
very  much  the  focus  of  the  illustration;  Lady  Mason  abases  herself 
before  him,  and  it  is  on  him  that  our  eye  fastens.  Her  gesture,  how- 
ever genuine,  is  melodramatic,  but  the  superb  rendering  of  Sir 
Peregrine,  with  his  mingled  shock,  dismay,  and  sympathy,  while  he 
maintains,  withal,  his  composure,  turns  what  could  have  been  a 
disaster  into  a  successful  illustration.  Just  as  "Guilty"  rescues  its  sub- 
ject from  melodrama,  the  very  next  illustration,  "Lady  Mason  after 
her  Confession"  (plate  6),  illuminates  and  exalts  its  text.  Trollope,  in 
describing  Lady  Mason  after  her  interview  with  Orme,  tells  of  her 
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returning  to  her  room  and  sitting  upon  her  unmade  bed,  wrapped  in 
a  shawl  against  the  cold.  "She  was  numbed,"  he  continues,  "and,  as 
it  were,  half  dead  in  all  her  limbs,  but  she  had  ceased  to  shake  as  she 
sat  there,  and  her  mind  had  gone  back  to  the  misery  of  her  position" 
(chapter  xlv).  In  Millais'  drawing,  the  figure  of  Lady  Mason  is  to- 
tally dark  against  the  austere  and  almost  completely  white  back- 
ground of  the  room.  Her  head  and  shoulders  are  bowed,  but  not 
excessively;  one  lock  of  hair  is  displaced  on  her  forehead;  her  right 
hand  is  almost  clenched.  She  makes  no  effort  to  seem  anything  other 
than  that  which  she  feels  herself  to  be.  Here  and  elsewhere  in  the 
novel  Millais'  sensitive  following  of  Trollope's  text  has  made  for 
collaboration  of  the  first  order;  indeed,  at  one  point  Trollopc,  in 
describing  Lady  Mason  on  the  eve  of  her  trial,  refers  to  a  previous 
illustration  some  400  pages  earlier  and  says  that  the  reader's  idea  of 
her  sorrow  and  isolation  "will  have  come  to  him  from  the  skill  of  the 
artist,  and  not  the  words  of  the  writer.  If  that  drawing  is  now  near 
him,  let  him  go  back  to  it."  Trollope  then  proceeds  to  describe 
Millais'  drawing  (chapter  Ixii). 

Partly  to  counterbalance  the  tragic  story  of  Lady  Mason,  Trollope 
provided  the  comic-relief  episodes  of  the  Moulder-Kantwise  group, 
and  in  the  illustration,  "There  is  nothing  like  iron.  Sir;  nothing" 
(plate  7),  Millais  made  one  of  his  few  attempts  at  less  than  subtle 
humor.  Trollope's  description  of  the  two  commercial  gentlemen  is 
almost  Dickensian;  of  Kantwise,  for  example,  he  says  that  this  "little 
spare  man  in  the  hardware  line"  looked  "as  though  a  skin  rather  too 
small  for  the  purpose  had  been  drawn  over  his  head  and  face,  so  that 
his  forehead  and  cheeks  and  chin  were  tight  and  shiny.  His  eyes  were 
always  moving  about  in  his  head.  ...  At  whatever  he  looked  he 
looked  sideways.  .  .  .  Piis  nose  .  .  .  was  long  enough  .  .  .  but  it 
possessed  length  without  breadth.  There  was  nothing  in  it  from  side 
to  side.  If  you  essayed  to  pull  it,  your  fingers  would  meet."  In  this 
scene,  Kantwise  is  demonstrating  his  metallic  furniture  to  lawyer 
Dockwrath,  seated  right.  Having  assembled  his  tables  and  chairs, 
Kantwise  stepped  nimbly  up  onto  a  round  card  table:  "In  that  posi- 
tion [Trollope  writes]  he  skilfully  brought  his  feet  together,  so  that 
his  weight  was  directly  on  the  leg,  and  gracefully  waved  his  hands 
over  his  head"  (chapter  vi).  Millais'  drawing,  especially  the  tiny 
Kantwise,  with  his  long  thin  nose,  his  ballet-like  pose,  his  head  turned 
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Lord  Ltiftoa  and  Lucy  Robarts, 


Vol.  1.  p.  217. 


Plate  1 .  From  Framley  Parsonage. 
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Vol.  1.  p.  333. 


Plate  2.  From  Fraiulcy  Parsonage. 
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Plate  3.  From  Framley  Parsonage. 
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Plate  4.  From  Framlcy  Parsonage. 
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Plate  5.  From  Orlcy  Farm. 


Plate  6.  From  Orley  Farm. 
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Plate  7.  From  Or  ley  Farm. 
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Plate  8.  From  Orley  Farm. 
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Plate  9.  From  Orky  Farm. 
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Plate  10.  From  The  Small  House  at  Allmgton. 


Plate  11.  From  The  Small  House  at  Allington. 
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Plate  12.  From  The  Small  House  at  Alliiigton. 
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Plate  13.  Original  pencil  drawing  for  "Lord  Lufton  and  Lucy  Robarts,"  Framley 
Parsonage  (compare  plate  1). 


Plate  14.  Pen  and  ink  and  watercolor,  "Was  it  not  a  lie?"  Framley  Parsonage  (compare  plate  2). 


Plate  15.  Another  version,  "Was  it  not  a  lie?" 


Plate  16.  Touched  proof,  "Peregrine's  Eloquence,"  Orlcy  Farm. 


from  Dockwrath  for  whom  all  the  display  and  salcstalk  are  intended, 
is  scrupulously  faithful  to  the  text,  without  becoming  caricature. 

Any  discussion  of  the  illustrations  of  Orley  Farm  must  include  the 
two  outdoor  scenes,  the  first  of  which,  called  simply  "Orley  Farm" 
(plate  8),  was  used  as  frontispiece  for  the  first  volume  of  the  book 
edition.  "Orley  Farm"  itself  was  modeled  on  Julians  Hill,  the  very 
commodious  though  second  and  smaller  Harrow  residence  of  the 
Trollope  family,  and  the  home  from  which  in  1834  they  were  forced 
because  of  debts  to  flee  to  the  continent.  ("Hamworth"  and  "Ham- 
worth  Hill"  of  the  novel  are  echoes  of  Harrow  and  Harrow-on-the- 
Hill.)  In  a  letter  to  Chapman,  Trollope  spoke  of  the  possibility  of 
having  the  house  photographed  or  of  Millais'  going  down  to  see  it.^^ 
In  the  novel,  Trollope  describes  the  house: 

[Sir  Joseph  Mason]  had  gradually  added  to  it  and  ornamented  it  till  it  was 
commodious,  irregular,  picturesque,  and  straggling.  ...  it  consisted  of 
three  buildings  of  various  heights,  attached  to  each  other,  and  standing  in  a 
row. . . .  The  whole  stood  in  one  line  fronting  on  to  a  large  lawn  which  fell 
steeply  away  from  the  house  into  an  orchard  at  the  bottom.  This  lawn  was 
cut  in  terraces,  and  here  and  there  upon  it  there  stood  apple-trees  of  ancient 
growth,  for  here  had  been  the  garden  of  the  old  farm-house.  They  were 
large,  straggling  trees,  such  as  do  not  delight  the  eyes  of  modern  gardeners. 
. . .  The  face  of  the  house  from  one  end  to  the  other  was  covered  with  vines 
and  passion-flowers,  for  the  aspect  was  due  south;  and  as  the  whole  of  the 
later  addition  was  faced  by  a  verandah,  which  also,  as  regarded  the  ground- 
floor,  ran  along  the  middle  building,  the  place  in  summer  was  pretty 
enough.  As  I  have  said  before,  it  was  irregular  and  straggling,  but  at  the 
same  time  roomy  and  picturesque.  Such  was  Orley  Farm-house,  (chapter  i) 

Of  this  passage  Bradford  Booth  remarked  that  writing  could  scarcely 
be  less  precious. ^^  Millais,  on  the  other  hand,  has  chosen  to  idylhcize 
the  scene — not  quite  in  the  fashion  of  G.J.  Pin  well  or  J.  W.  North, 
but  in  a  manner  somewhat  removed  from  the  domestic  realism  of 
most  of  liis  drawings  for  Trollope.  Here,  for  example,  Mfllais  has 
added  ("on  his  own  hook,"  Rossetti  would  have  said)  a  milkmaid 
and  cow,  meant  no  doubt  to  contribute  a  bucolic  touch — although 
one  would  not  ordinarily  expect  to  see  cows  milked  in  an  orchard, 
and  from  the  wrong  side  at  that.  The  house  itself  seems  remote  and 
quiet,  but  one  has  it  constantly  in  his  mind's  eye  as  he  reads  the  story 
of  Lady  Mason:  this  was  the  attractive  house  and  grounds  she  so 
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desired  for  her  son,  and  for  which  she  had  forged  a  will  and  perjured 
herself,  the  house  which  after  twenty  years'  possession  she  and  her  son 
will  surrender  at  the  novel's  end  to  the  loathsome  Joseph  Mason, 

"Monkton  Grange"  (plate  9)  illustrates  the  assemblage  before  the 
hunt,  "a  special  hunting  morning — special,  because  the  meet  was  in 
some  degree  a  show  meet,  appropriate  for  ladies,  at  a  comfortable 
distance  from  Noningsby,  and  affording  a  chance  of  amusement  to 
those  who  sat  in  carriages  as  well  as  to  those  on  horseback. . . .  Monk- 
ton  Grange  is  an  old  farm-house  .  .  .  but  it  still  possesses  the  marks  of 
ancient  respectability  and  even  of  grandeur"  (chapter  xxviii).  Millais 
has  brought  together  ladies,  gentlemen,  horses,  dogs,  and  carriages 
against  a  background  of  the  gabled  house,  and  he  has  used  branches 
of  huge  trees  to  frame  the  upper  half  of  his  drawing.  It  is  another  of 
the  relatively  few  crowded  scenes  Millais  drew  for  Trollope,  and 
enough  to  make  one  wish  he  had  attempted  more  illustrations  of 
this  sort.  The  drawing,  which  evokes  so  well  the  elegant  Victorian 
country  life  of  which  Trollope  is  the  acknowledged  chronicler,  is 
perhaps  the  best-known  single  illustration  in  the  Trollope  canon.  The 
fox  hunt  seems  the  perfect  symbol  for  the  leisured  world  of  rural 
England,  and  as  hunting  was  Trollope's  second  greatest  passion 
(writing  was  surely  first),  he  must  have  been  doubly  thankful  for 
Millais'  sensitive  rendering. 

Trollope's  next  illustrated  novel,  again  with  Millais,  was  The  Small 
House  at  Allington,  which  appeared  in  the  Comhill  from  September 
1862  through  April  1864.  The  book  edition,  like  those  for  Framley 
Parsonage  and  Orley  Farm,  reproduced  all  the  full-page  illustrations — 
in  this  case  eighteen.  The  central  plot  of  The  Small  House  at  Allington 
concerns  Lily  Dale,  Adolphus  Crosbie,  and  Johimy  Eames:  Crosbie 
jilts  Lily  for  the  position  he  hopes  a  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  an 
earl  will  bring  him,  but  Lily  is  unable  to  give  herself  to  Eames,  who 
has  loved  her  throughout  all.  Millais  is  least  successful  with  Lily;  like 
other  illustrators  of  the  period  he  had  difficulty  in  individualizing 
beautiful  young  women.  (Perhaps  the  best  representation  of  her 
comes  in  "And  have  I  not  really  loved  you?"  chapter  xxi,  where 
she  is  seen  in  the  garden  at  Allington  with  Eames.)  Millais  is  more 
successful  with  the  villain,  althouj^h  that  word  is  too  strong  for  the 
weak  but  not  altogether  conscienceless  Crosbie.  In  plate  10,  Crosbie 
is  already  beginning  to  receive  punishment  for  his  perfidy  to  Lily. 
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Part  of  the  preliminaries  for  his  marriage  involve,  of  course,  setting 
up  house  and  shopping  for  furniture.  Trollope  describes  some  of  the 
activity. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  Ladies  Amelia  [Crosbie's  future  sister-in-law] 
and  Alexandrina  [his  future  wife],  as  they  sat  within  a  vast  emporium  of 
carpets  in  Bond  Street,  asking  questions  of  the  four  men  who  waited  upon 
them,  putting  their  heads  together  and  whispering,  calculating  accurately 
as  to  extra  twopenccs  a  yard,  and  occasioning  as  much  trouble  as  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  give.  It  was  pleasant  because  they  managed  their  large 
hoops  cleverly  among  the  huge  rolls  of  carpets,  because  they  were  enjoy- 
ing themselves  thoroughly,  and  taking  to  themselves  the  homage  of  the 
men  as  clearly  their  due.  But  it  was  not  pleasant  to  look  at  Crosbie,  who 
was  fidgeting  to  get  away  to  his  office,  to  whom  no  power  of  choosing  in 
the  matter  was  really  given,  and  whom  the  men  regarded  as  being  alto- 
gether supernumerary.  .  .  .  Crosbie  felt  for  the  men  who  were  hauling 
about  the  huge  heaps  of  material;  but  Lady  Amelia  sat  as  composed  as 
though  it  were  her  duty  to  inspect  every  yard  of  stuff  from  the  warehouse. 
.  .  .  "That  might  do,"  said  Alexandrina.  .  .  .  And  as  she  spoke  she  held  her 
head  gracefully  on  one  side,  and  looked  down  upon  the  carpet  doubtfully. 
Lady  Amelia  poked  it  with  her  parasol  as  though  to  test  its  durability,  and 
whispered  something  about  yellows  showing  the  dirt.  Crosbie  took  out 
his  watch  and  groaned,  (chapter  xl) 

Millais  as  usual  gives  meticulous  attention  to  Trollope's  description — 
the  ladies  comfortably  seated,  their  leisurely  attitude,  the  tilt  of  Alex- 
andrina's  head,  the  probing  of  Amelia's  parasol;  four  attendants  are 
seen,  one  of  whom  (Millais'  own  touch)  is  holding  his  spectacles  as 
tired  but  long-suffering  people  are  sometimes  wont  to  do.  Crosbie's 
restrained  impatience  is  evident.  But  the  engraving  is  more  than  the 
pictorialization  of  a  humorous  moment.  The  scene  is  symbolic  of 
much  of  what  has  gone  before  and  what  will  come  afterwards  in 
Crosbie's  courtship,  engagement,  and  marriage:  the  haughty  attitude 
of  the  noble  de  Courcys,  the  penny-pinching  they  engage  in;  the 
interference  of  Crosbie's  in-laws  in  his  affairs,  Crosbie's  belated  de- 
sire to  get  out  of  the  marriage  altogether. 

Millais  seems  to  have  shared  Trollope's  extraordinary  skill  at  de- 
picting old  men.  "The  Board"  (plate  ii)  is  a  good  example.  The 
drawing  also  merits  attention  for  the  tone  of  its  humor,  so  remark- 
ably like  that  of  Trollope's  prose.  The  commissioners  pictured  here 
include  Sir  Raffle  Buffle,  Trollope's  fussy,  bullying  bureaucrat,  seen 
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with  his  back  to  the  fire;  Mr.  Butterfield  to  the  left;  at  right  Mr. 
Optimist,  scarcely  five  feet  tall,  "standing  behind  the  arm  chair, 
rubbing  his  hands  together,  and  longing  for  the  departure  of  Sir 
Raffle,  in  order  that  he  might  sit  down" — Optimist  is  also  succeeding 
to  Buffle's  chairmanship.  Seated,  and  indifferent  to  such  amenities,  is 
Major  Fiasco,  "a  discontented,  broken-hearted,  silent  man,  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  General  Committee  Office  some  few  years  before 
because  he  was  not  wanted  anywhere  else"  (chapter  xxviii). 

But  it  is  on  another  old  man,  Mr.  Harding,  whose  story  in  The 
Warden  had  been  the  seed  for  the  entire  Barsetshire  series,  that  Millais 
lavished  his  most  careful  attention  in  an  illustration  called  "He  is  of 
that  sort  that  they  make  the  Angels"  (plate  12).  On  first  reading,  the 
episode  called  "Mr.  Crosbie  Meets  an  Old  Clergyman  on  His  Way 
to  Courcy  Castle"  (chapter  xvi)  may  seem  unnecessary,  or,  worse,  an 
excuse  to  expose  the  reader  to  a  little  precis  of  The  Warden,  Barchester 
Towers,  and  parts  of  Framley  Parsonage.  However,  a  more  careful 
reading,  such  as  that  suggested  by  A.  O.  J.  Cockshut,  can  be  reveal- 
ing. For  one  thing,  Harding  is  the  "moral  touchstone"  wherever  he 
appears  in  the  Barset  novels.  Here  Crosbie  is  on  his  way  to  Courcy 
Castle  where,  as  Trollope  has  hinted,  he  will  betray  his  betrothed  for 
Lady  Alexandrina.  But  as  Cockshut  points  out,  Trollope  uses  his 
moral  touchstone  with  great  care:  we  find  no  "impassioned  plea  for 
fidelity  from  the  old  man  to  the  young,  or  a  touching  story  of  days 
long  ago  which  will  mysteriously  fit  the  present  situation."  Rather 
we  hear  only  rambhng  talk  on  Harding's  part  as  "the  innocence  of 
old  age  is  confronted  with  the  corruption  of  youth."^^  In  the  illustra- 
tion, the  verger  is  pointing  out  Harding  to  Crosbie  prior  to  their 
meeting  a  few  moments  later.  Trollope  describes  Harding: 

He  was  a  litde,  withered,  shambling  old  man,  with  bent  shoulders,  dressed 
in  knee-breeches  and  long  black  gaiters,  which  hung  rather  loosely  about 
his  poor  old  legs, — rubbing  his  hands  one  over  the  other  as  he  went.  And 
yet  he  walked  quickly;  not  tottering  as  he  walked,  but  with  an  uncertain, 
doubtful  step.  .  .  .  Crosbie  felt  that  he  had  never  seen  a  face  on  which  the 
traits  of  human  kindness  were  more  plainly  written. 

All  this  is  very  literally  and  touchingly  present  in  Millais'  drawing, 
but  so  are  the  subde  contrasts  of  age  to  youth,  spirituahty  to  worldli- 
ness,  and  idealism  to  cynicism. 
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Millais  illustrated  three  successive  Trollope  novels;  but  before 
The  Small  House  at  Allington  had  completed  its  course  in  the  Cornhill, 
the  partnership  w^as  broken  up,  partly  because  of  Millais'  unwilling- 
ness to  take  time  away  from  his  lucrative  painting,  and  partly  because 
of  the  publisher's  desire  for  economy.  As  early  as  the  Moxon  Tenny- 
son Millais  received  £2$  per  drawing.  By  contrast.  Miss  Taylor,  who 
was  to  do  the  latter  half  of  Can  You  Forgive  Her?,  would  receive 
-^5/5.  In  any  case,  when  the  first  shilling  part  of  Can  You  Forgive 
Her?  appeared  in  January  1864  the  illustrations  were  by  Hablot 
Knight  Browne.  "Phiz,"  as  Browne  was  better  known,  had  begun 
his  long  collaboration  with  Dickens  in  1836  when  he  became  the 
illustrator  oi^  Pickwick  after  the  suicide  of  Robert  Seymour  (the  very 
name  "Phiz"  had  been  taken  to  answer  to  "Boz"),  and  Trollope, 
now  very  much  a  name  himself,  was  probably  displeased  with  being 
connected  with  another  novelist's  illustrator.  Whether  by  design  or 
not,  none  of  Phiz's  plates  for  Trollope  was  signed  in  any  fashion,  and 
he  was  called  simply  "H.  K.  Browne"  on  the  front  cover  of  the 
shilling-part  wrappers,  and  the  title  page  of  the  first  book  edition 
read  simply  "With  Illustrations."  Then  too,  Trollope  undoubtedly 
realized  that  he  was  getting  Browne's  services  at  the  fag  end  of  his 
career  and  after  his  talent  was  largely  exhausted.  But  Trollope's 
principal  objection  must  have  rested  upon  a  recognition  of  the 
incompatibility  of  his  own  style  with  Browne's.  Indeed,  Trollope 
and  Browne  were  as  ill-attuned  to  each  other  as  Dickens  and  Browne 
had  been  suited  to  each  other.  When  one  first  looks  at  the  illustra- 
tions for  Can  You  Forgive  Her?,  he  feels  as  if  Dickens'  characters  (of 
a  diluted  form — for  the  life  had  gone  out  of  Browne's  work)  had 
somehow  strayed  into  Trollope's  pages.  Trollope  was  so  displeased 
with  Browne's  work  that  he  was  willing  to  make  up  the  difference 
in  price  out  of  his  own  fee  in  order  to  have  Millais  take  the  novel 
out  of  Browne's  hands.  When  Millais  continued  in  his  refusal,  Trol- 
lope talked  Frederic  Chapman  into  hiring  (for  the  second  half  of 
the  novel)  one  Miss  Taylor,  an  amateur  of  whom  nothing  is  known. 
Whatever  her  considerable  limitations,  she  was  not  a  caricaturist  in 
Browne's  fashion,  but  a  "Sixties"  style  illustrator. 

For  his  next  illustrated  novel.  The  Claverings,  Trollope  seems  to 
have  accepted  without  fuss  the  work  of  Mary  Ellen  Edwards,  a 
prolific  and  popular  illustrator  for  such  publications  as  CasselVs  Fam- 
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ily  Magazine,  The  Argosy,  and  Good  Words.  But  for  The  Last  Chronicle 
ofBarset  Trollope  tried  his  best  to  bring  back  Millais.  This  novel  was 
to  be  the  summing  up  of  county  and  church  Hfe  in  his  imaginary 
shire,  and  as  such  it  presented  a  special  problem  to  the  illustrator,  who 
owed  fealty  not  only  to  Trollope's  text  but  to  previous  illustrations. 
No  one  but  Millais  had  drawn  for  the  series.  Trollope  wrote  to  him 
on  August  6,  1866: 

I  have  written  (nearly  finished)  a  story  in  thirty-two  numbers,  which  is  to 
come  out  weekly.  .  .  .  Smith  publishes  it,  and  proposes  that  there  shall  be 
one  illustration  to  every  number,  with  small  vignettes  to  the  chapter  head- 
ings. Will  you  do  them?  You  said  a  word  to  me  the  other  day,  which  was 
to  the  effect  that  you  would  perhaps  lend  your  hand  to  another  story  of 
mine.  Many  of  the  characters  (indeed  most  of  them)  are  people  you  al- 
ready know  well — Mr.  Crawley,  Mr.  Harding,  Lily  Dale,  Crosbie,  John 
Earns  [sic],  and  Lady  Lufton.  George  Smith  is  very  anxious  that  you 
should  consent,  and  you  may  imagine  that  I  am  equally  so.  If  you  can  do 
it,  the  sheets  shall  be  sent  to  you  as  soon  as  they  are  printed,  and  copies  of 
your  own  illustrations  should  be  sent  to  refresh  your  memory.^^ 

Trollope  followed  up  with  a  note  on  August  20: 

But  how  about  the  illustrations.  You  promised  me  a  further  answer.  Do  do 
them !  They  wont  take  you  above  half  an  hour  each.^'* 

The  letters  show  Trollope's  concern  for  continuity,  but  also  an 
ignorance  of  the  methods  of  Millais,  who,  although  a  fast  worker, 
was  also  a  perfectionist.  Millais  begged  off,  and  G.  H.  Thomas  was 
engaged  to  illustrate  the  novel  generally  regarded  as  Trollope's  best. 
Michael  Sadleir  is  probably  correct  in  asserting  that  the  "comparative 
failure  of  G.  H.  Thomas  to  interpret  the  characters  as  their  creator 
saw  them,  helped  to  kill  Trollope's  interest  in  his  illustrators. "^^ 

However,  when  Trollope  was  embarking  upon  the  editorship  of 
the  new  St.  Paul's  Magazine  in  1867,  he  was  able  to  plead  special 
circumstances,  and  Millais,  who  by  this  time  had  altogether  given  up 
black-and-white  work,  illustrated  Phineas  Finn:  The  Irish  Member 
with  twenty  plates  as  it  appeared  in  the  magazine  from  October  1867 
through  May  1869.  Millais'  drawings  for  Phineas  Finn  are  below  the 
standard  he  set  for  himself  in  the  earlier  novels.  His  painting  had 
become  less  minutely  elaborated,  and  the  illustrations  too  had  be- 
come freer  and  less  detailed.  By  itself  such  a  change  need  not  have 
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been  for  the  worse,  but  Millais  seems  to  have  taken  less  care  with 
these  drawings.  Certainly  the  failure  to  individualize  characters,  espe- 
cially young  women,  became  more  pronounced.  Moreover,  the  illus- 
trations are  less  varied.  Most  of  the  Phineas  Finn  drawings  feature  two 
characters;  there  are  no  group  scenes  or  architectural  drawings. 

As  the  sixties  drew  to  a  close  the  quality  in  English  black-and- 
white  illustration  declined.  Millais  himself  was  not  at  his  top  form 
towards  the  end  of  the  decade.  And  while  the  i86o's  had  in  the  main 
provided  Trollope's  fiction  with  effective  illustration,  including  cred- 
itable work  by  Marcus  Stone  for  He  Knew  He  Was  Right  (1868-69), 
the  close  of  the  decade  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  saw  the  produc- 
tion of  illustrations  that  can  be  said  only  to  mar  his  books.  We  do  not 
have  evidence  for  determining  how  active  a  role  Trollope  played 
with  reference  to  such  inferior  illustrators  as  Henry  Woods  (The 
Vicar  of  Bulhampton,  1869-70),  F.  A.  Fraser  {Ralph  the  Heir,  1870-71), 
Frank  Holl  {Phineas  Redux,  1873-74),  and  Lionel  Grimston  Fawkes 
{The  Way  We  Live  Now,  1874-7$).  (For  many  years  it  was  customary 
to  hold  Luke  Fildes  responsible  for  the  execrable  work  in  The  Way 
We  Live  Now,  an  error  perpetuated  by  authorities  of  no  less  stature 
than  Reid,  Sadleir,  and  Booth.)^^  Eventually  Trollope  threw  up  his 
hands  in  despair  over  the  whole  problem  of  illustration.  In  a  letter 
written  May  1, 1874,  while  The  Way  We  Live  Now  was  appearing  in 
shilling  numbers,  Trollope  said  to  Mary  Holmes: 

What  you  say  of  illustrations  is  all  true, — not  strong  enough  in  expression 
of  disgust.  But  what  can  a  writer  do?  I  desire,  of  course,  to  put  my  books 
into  as  many  hands  as  possible,  and  I  take  the  best  mode  of  doing  so.^^ 

An  honest  and  disconcerting  note  this,  and  a  far  cry  from  the  early 
letters  touching  Millais'  illustrations  or  the  undiluted  praise  given 
that  artist  in  the  Autobiography. 

An  illustrator's  work  must  be  judged  by  its  appearance  in  print. 
Nevertheless,  because  the  drawings  of  Millais  for  Trollope  were 
engraved,  indeed  interpreted,  by  other  hands,  one  is  anxious  to  see 
how  well  the  engraver  has  "translated"  the  original  drawings  to  the 
wood.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  do  so  because  the  original  sometimes 
existed  only  in  the  pencil  drawing  on  the  wood  block;  so  the  original 
was,  of  course,  destroyed  during  engraving.  However,  in  many  in- 
stances enough  materials  remain  to  provide  for  a  fairly  accurate 
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comparison  of  what  the  artists  intended  and  what  the  engravers 
produced.  The  drawing  may  exist  in  various  early  and  later  stages, 
and  in  Millais'  case,  sufficient  examples  survive  to  reveal  not  only  his 
original  intention  but  his  working  habits  as  well.  There  are,  for 
example,  "original"  drawings,  such  as  that  reproduced  here  of  Lord 
Lufton  and  Lucy  Robarts,  Millais'  very  first  illustration  for  Trollope 
(plate  13).  It  will  be  noted  that  this  pencil  drawing  is  in  the  same 
orientation  as  the  printed  plate,  and  that  the  artist  had  to  copy  or 
trace  the  drawing  in  reverse  onto  the  woodblock.  A  comparison  of 
this  drawing  with  the  printed  plate  (plate  1)  illustrates  the  extraordi- 
nary ability  of  the  engravers  (here  as  so  often  for  Millais,  the  Dalzicl 
brothers);  indeed,  in  this  instance,  the  print  is  if  anytliing  more 
delicate,  especially  in  the  depiction  of  Lucy's  face.  Of  course  Millais 
himself  transferred  the  drawing  to  the  block  and  he  may  have  im- 
proved upon  the  so-called  original  while  so  doing;  in  fact,  he  may 
have  regarded  the  pencil  drawing  as  somewhat  tentative.  But  the 
print  is  amazingly  close  both  in  detail  and  in  feeling,  although  there 
is  no  one-to-one  identification  of  line.  That  Millais  worked  very 
much  with  the  engraver  in  mind  is  evident.  The  original  is  a  line 
drawing  with  a  minimum  of  light  and  dark  penciling;  for  where  the 
artist  resorts  to  shading  and  solid  grey  areas,  the  engraver  must 
interpret  these  in  line.  But  here  most  of  the  parallel  lines  and  cross- 
hatching  are  Millais', ^^ 

Early  in  the  i86o's  the  Dalziels  began  the  practice  of  taking  a 
photograph  of  the  drawn-upon  woodblock  before  it  was  engraved. 
A  handful  of  such  photographs  of  Millais'  illustrations,  specifically 
some  for  The  Small  House  at  All'mgton,  are  in  The  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum.  An  examination  of  one  of  these,  such  as  that  for 
"And  have  I  not  really  loved  you?"  is  revealing,  for  it  shows  pre- 
cisely what  Millais  presented  to  the  engraver  and  provides  a  more 
reliable  criterion  with  which  to  judge  the  engraver's  work  than  does 
the  "original"  pencil  drawing.  Again  the  likeness  to  the  finished  plate 
is  remarkable,  although  here  the  original  is  superior  in  certain  details, 
notable  in  the  delicacy  of  the  heroine's  face.  A  preliminary  pencil 
drawing  (also  in  reverse  orientation)  for  this  illustration  is  preserved 
in  the  Taylor  Collection.  It  too  is  more  delicate  than  the  engraved 
plate,  though  less  so  than  the  subsequent  drawing  made  directly  on 
the  wood. 
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An  illustration  can  also  exist  in  a  later  version  either  drawn  or 
painted  from  the  original  design  or  print.  Reproduced  here  is  one 
such  later  drawing  of  the  celebrated  "Was  it  not  a  lie?"  (plate  14), 
dated  1861,  one  year  after  the  print.  This  pen-and-ink  and  watercolor 
drawing  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  printed  wood  engraving; 
the  face  is  that  of  a  real  woman  whereas  that  of  the  print  resembles  a 
figurine;  the  later  version  also  captures  the  stiffness  of  the  crinoline 
dress  in  a  way  the  wood  engraving  could  not.  Still  another  version  of 
this  Framley  Parsonage  illustration  exists  that  shows  Lucy  in  plain 
dress  (plate  15).  (The  subject  of  a  young  lady  dissolved  in  tears  upon 
her  bed  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  for  Millais:  see  his  first  drawing 
for  the  Moxon  Tennyson,  "Mariana,"  and  his  first  for  Once  A  Week, 
"Magenta.") 

Still  another  state  of  the  illustration,  some  fine  examples  of  which 
have  survived,  is  the  "touched  proof"  When  an  engraving  had  been 
cut,  a  burnished  proof  on  India  paper  was  sent  to  the  artist  for  correc- 
tions. In  the  proof  reproduced  here,  "Peregrine's  Eloquence"  (plate 
16),  Millais  has  made  comments  and  corrective  sketches  in  the  mar- 
gins and  "touched"  the  print  itself  with  Chinese  white.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  figure  of  Lady  Mason,  for  example,  he  wrote:  "You  have 
cut  the  looking  down  lids  too  straight  ...  cut  away  the  two  outer 
coils  of  hair  ...  the  nose  too  much  cut  in  on  left  side  .  .  .  mouth  too 
long  cut  from  the  left  makes  it  appear  large —  ...  get  the  face  as  much 
like  what  it  is  now  as  possible.  I  have  lightened  the  chin  &  cut  the  light 
side  of  the  mouth  to  make  it  less  long.  Compare  this  proof  with 
another  untouched — This  cut  can  be  much  improved — ^Let  me  have 
another  corrected  proof  mind—"^^  These  are  the  comments  of  a 
perfectionist.  The  changes,  minute  but  important,  can  be  seen  only 
by  a  very  close  comparison  of  the  proof  with  the  finished  plate; 
no  uncorrected  proof  survives,  or  the  comparison  would  be  more 
easily  made. 

Sometime  during  the  i86o's  a  technique  was  perfected  whereby 
drawings  could  be  photographed  direcdy  onto  the  woodblock.  Mar- 
cus Stone's  illustrations  for  He  Knew  He  Was  Right  were  the  first 
drawings  for  Trollope  in  which  the  new  process  was  used  (although 
they  were  probably  not,  as  F.  G.  Kitton  reported,^^  the  very  first  so 
treated).  This  process,  called  photoxylography,  offered  a  number  of 
advantages  (and,  as  will  be  seen,  hazards  as  well).  The  artist  had  no 
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longer  to  worry  about  copying  or  tracing  his  drawing  onto  the 
woodblock;  he  could  draw  his  original  almost  any  size  (usually 
somewhat  larger  than  the  intended  print)  because  the  photographic 
process  would  transmit  it  to  the  block  reversed  and  in  the  dimensions 
required.  And  of  course  the  original  drawings  were  left  perfectly 
intact. 

But  while  the  process  of  photographing  the  drawing  directly  onto 
the  sensitized  woodblock  worked  to  advantage  with  Stone,  the  same 
technique  led  to  abuses  which,  as  much  as  the  development  of  photo- 
graphic line  engraving  and  the  halftone,  hastened  the  end  of  "Sixties" 
style  wood  engraving.  For  once  photoxylography  was  established, 
the  hurried  or  careless  artist  might  dash  off  a  wash  drawing  of  any 
size,  which  the  engraver  would  then  interpret  in  his  own  fashion. 
Thus  the  product  was  very  much  the  engraver's:  he  had  to  supply 
line,  interpret  shadows,  use  cross-hatching  and  parallel  cuts,  and  so 
on.  The  artist  had  abdicated  much  of  his  prerogative  and  responsi- 
bility. The  use  of  wash  rather  than  line  was  characteristic  of  the  so- 
called  Graphic  school,  whose  artists  produced  the  illustrations  that  so 
marred  Trollope's  later  novels. 

Millais'  illustrations  for  Trollope  succeed  for  a  variety  of  reasons: 
Millais'  superb  draftsmanship,  his  willingness  to  work  with  the  me- 
dium, his  exacting  care  with  illustration.  On  this  last  point  Millais' 
son's  remarks  are  doubtless  valid,  in  spite  of  some  filial  overstate- 
ment: "Very  few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  labour  and  care  that  he 
expended  on  these  drawings.  Each  one  of  them  was  to  him  a  care- 
fully thought-out  picture,  worthy  of  the  best  work  that  he  could  put 
into  it.  .  .  .  The  money  he  received  for  these  drawings  was  but  a 
nominal  recompense  for  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them;  for  unless 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  finished  production,  he  would  tear  it  up 
at  once,  even  if  he  had  spent  whole  days  upon  it,  scamped  work  in 
any  shape  being  an  abomination  in  his  eyes."^^ 

Even  more  important,  and  here  we  have  Trollope's  own  word, 
was  Millais'  willingness  to  illustrate  the  text,  to  follow  another's  ideas: 

Altogether  [Millais]  drew  from  my  tales  eighty-seven  drawings,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  more  conscientious  work  was  ever  done  by  man.  Writers  of 
novels  know  well — and  so  ought  readers  of  novels  to  have  learned — that 
there  are  two  modes  of  illustrating,  either  of  which  may  be  adopted 
equally  by  a  bad  and  by  a  good  artist.  To  which  class  Mr.  Millais  belongs  I 
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need  not  say;  but,  as  a  good  artist,  it  was  open  to  him  simply  to  make  a 
pretty  picture,  or  to  study  the  work  of  the  author  from  whose  writing  he 
was  bound  to  take  his  subject.  I  have  too  often  found  that  the  former  alter- 
native has  been  thought  to  be  the  better,  as  it  certainly  is  the  easier  method. 
An  artist  will  frequently  dislike  to  subordinate  his  ideas  to  those  of  an 
author,  and  will  sometimes  be  too  idle  to  fmd  out  what  those  ideas  are. 
But  this  artist  was  neither  proud  nor  idle.  In  every  figure  that  he  drew  it 
was  his  object  to  promote  the  views  of  the  writer  whose  work  he  had 
undertaken  to  illustrate,  and  he  never  spared  himself  any  pains  in  studying 
that  work,  so  as  to  enable  himself  to  do  so.  I  have  carried  on  some  of  those 
characters  from  book  to  book,  and  have  had  my  own  early  ideas  impressed 
indelibly  on  my  memory  by  the  excellence  of  his  delineations.-'^ 

Finally,  the  successful  collaboration  of  Millais  and  Trollope  resulted 
largely  from  a  compatibility  of  artistic  temper  and  similarity  of  ap- 
proach. For  in  spite  of  all  the  misleading  things  that  have  been 
written  about  Trollope's  "photographic  realism,"  his  mode  was  in- 
deed that  of  undistorted,  richly  detailed,  straightforward  realism. 
That  he  recounted  at  length,  even  with  perfectly  uncanny  accuracy, 
seemingly  unimportant  episodes  in  the  lives  of  his  characters — say,  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  only  the  slightest  apparent  connection  with  the 
story — has  annoyed  critics  of  his  age  and  ours.  But  such  was  his 
method.  Similarly  Millais  has  been  accused  of  the  same  seemingly 
indiscriminate  attention  to  detail,  the  extreme  care  with  which  each 
leaf  or  reed  was  painted  in  the  Ophelia,  or,  to  come  to  an  illustration 
for  Trollope,  the  detailed  crinoline  dress  that  was  said  to  have  been 
of  more  importance  than  Lucy  Robarts  herself.  A  contemporary 
reviewer  ofFramley  Parsonage  put  the  matter  succinctly  and  provoca- 
tively: "Mr.  Millais  illustrates  this  fiction;  and  to  the  school  of  art 
represented  by  Mr.  Millais  among  artists,  belongs  Mr.  Trollope  among 
the  writers  of  fiction.  He  is  a  Pre-Raphaelite."^^  The  extent  to  which 
this  assertion  is  literally  true  is  not  important.  It  is  close  enough.  The 
Millais  illustrations  succeed;  they  are  remarkably  "Trollopian." 
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Booksellers  of  Old  Philadelphia 

GEORGE  R.  ALLEN* 


PHILADELPHIA  has  probably  had  antiquarian  booksellers  al- 
most as  long  as  it  has  existed.  In  the  course  of  this  talk  I  shall  tell 
you  about  dealers  who  are  mostly  long  since  dead  but  who,  in  their 
various  ways,  have  contributed  to  the  local  scene. 

When  we  go  into  the  early  history  of  bookselling  in  Philadelphia, 
we  find  ourselves  confronted  by  the  problem:  who  was  the  first  per- 
son to  handle  antiquarian  books?  We  know  who  the  first  printer  was: 
Wilham  Bradford,  and  he  printed  his  first  book  in  1686.  He  not  only 
printed  his  books  but  he  sold  them  too.  The  only  problem  is  whether 
he  also  bought  books  from  private  collectors  or  imported  them  from 
England  to  spice  up  his  own  dreary  output  of  almanacs  and  Quaker 
polemics. 

At  this  period  the  paucity  of  our  information  about  bookselHng  is 
made  up  for  by  our  knowledge  of  a  field  closely  allied  to  book- 
collecting,  namely,  viz.,  and  to  wit,  bookstealing.  Through  the 
scholarship  of  Mr.  Edwin  Wolf  I  can  now  reveal  the  name  of  Phila- 
delphia's first  biblioklept;  it  was  John  Lisk,  may  his  tribe  decrease. 
James  Logan,  the  colonial  Quaker  collector,  writing  to  William 
Penn  from  New  Castle  on  September  22,  1704,  mentions  him  in 
passing  wliile  discussing  a  shipment  of  books. 

There  is  no  other  folio  missing  but  Braithwait's  English  Gentleman  which, 
with  the  rest,  shall  be  made  good.  There  never  was  a  greater  villain  known 
than  he  that  played  the  trick,  yet  was  never  discovered  nor  suspected  till 
the  day  after  he  left  me,  by  a  remarkable  providence,  that  the  innocent 
might  be  cleared.  His  father  made  me  promise  to  be  private  in  it,  engaging 
to  make  full  satisfaction,  and  hoping  it  would  be  the  last;  nay  but  he  is 
mistaken,  I  doubt. 

As  so  often  happens  in  the  early  annals  of  bookselling,  here  we  are 
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plagued  by  doubts.  Does  John  Lisk  have  the  dishonor  of  being  Phila- 
delphia's first  book  thief,  or  are  we  doing  an  injustice  to  the  prior 
claim  of  his  father  in  awarding  him  the  title?  In  a  later  letter  Logan 
mentions  the  pair  again. 

The  young  man,  John  Lisk,  I  writ  of,  goes  for  Archangel,  methinks,  of 
those  that  go  hence,  thou  mayst  find  one  suitable  for  thee.  Here  came  the 
book  thief,  dada's  own  image.  That  ever  there  should  be  such  a  succession 
of  incomparables. 

Now  I  will  leave  it  to  scholars  to  decide  from  this  ambiguous 
correspondence  to  whom  should  be  justly  given  the  title  of  our  first 
book-Hfter,  John  Lisk,  "dada's  own  image,"  or  his  "dada."  Was  the 
profession  hereditary  or  was  it  not?  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  then  this  is 
the  first  example  I  know  of  where  this  particular  line  of  endeavor 
passed  from  father  to  son,  keeping  the  business  in  the  family,  as  it 
were.  This  case  is  of  no  little  importance.  Indeed,  I  suspect  that  some 
librarians  here  this  afternoon  would  agree  that  there  are  more  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lisks  than  booksellers  in  Philadelphia  at  this  very 
moment. 

The  first  person  in  Philadelphia  to  advertise  books  besides  his  own 
for  sale  was  William  Bradford's  son  Andrew,  in  1720.  They  were  all 
importations,  mainly  religious,  but  at  least  they  were  an  improve- 
ment over  most  of  the  mediocre  books  that  had  been  printed  here  up 
to  that  time.  Bradford  advertised  that  in  addition  to  selhng  books, 
pamphlets,  and  stationery,  and  executing  binding,  he  also  had  for 
sale  whalebones,  "hve  geese  feathers,"  pickled  sturgeon,  Jesuit's  bark, 
beaver  hats,  and  a  cure-all  called  Squire's  Good  Elixir.  Now  what 
was  he?  Was  he  a  printer  and  a  bookseller,  a  binder,  a  whalebone 
merchant,  a  live-geese-feather  entrepreneur,  or  should  he  be  remem- 
bered throughout  eternity  by  fishmongers  for  selling  pickled  stur- 
geon? His  chief  fame,  as  far  as  I  know  (and  I  haven't  cleared  this  with 
any  other  group),  rests  upon  his  printing,  but  for  those  of  us  in  the 
antiquarian  book  business  he  remains  the  first  person  known  to  have 
sold  used  books  in  Philadelphia. 

It  was  the  custom  of  most  of  the  other  colonial  printers  to  freshen 
up  their  stock  with  imported  books  and  we  can  read  in  the  news- 
papers of  men  like  Franklin  and  Christopher  Sower  what  these  were. 
Franklin,  always  quick  to  try  new  methods  of  business,  soon  devised 
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an  auction — at  least  that  is  what  he  called  it.  He  announced  that  a 
group  of  imported  books  would  be  sold  by  this  method  and  even 
printed  a  catalogue  of  them.  But  there  was  a  difference.  Frankhn  also 
announced  that  the  books  would  be  on  display  for  three  weeks  prior 
to  the  sale  and  that  the  minimum  bid  for  each  book  would  be  found 
written  in  front  of  the  volume.  No  one,  but  no  one,  as  Gimbels  might 
say,  was  going  to  sell  him  under. 

A  man  who  carried  out  the  auction  business  to  a  greater  extent  was 
Robert  Bell,  a  former  printer.  His  method  was  to  arrange  auctions 
and  include  in  them  new  books  among  which  were,  we  may  assume, 
some  of  his  own  publications  which  he  had  been  unable  to  sell.  In  a 
catalogue  of  1770  he  wrote  that  he  was  listing  the  new  prices  of  the 
books  but  that  they  would  probably  bring  only  about  half  of  that. 
He  would  have  been  a  poor  auctioneer  if  he  could  only  sell  them  at 
half  price,  and  I  suspect  that  he  used  all  his  charm  and  glibness,  the 
traditional  weapons  of  the  auctioneer,  to  get  more  than  the  published 
price  for  them.  Sometimes  he  auctioned  off  books  with  a  mug  of  beer 
next  to  his  desk,  and  he  used  to  love  to  drink  comic  toasts  to  the 
authors  whose  works  were  being  put  on  the  block,  or  else  recount 
amusing  anecdotes  of  their  lives.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  auctions  were 
said  to  have  been  better  than  contemporary  plays,  though  this  is  no 
great  compliment.  Frequently  he  headed  his  sales  with  the  legend 
"Jewels  and  diamonds  to  be  sold  or  sacrificed  by  Robert  Bell,  humble 
Provcdore  to  the  Sentimentalists."  If  this  is  a  sample  of  his  prose,  it 
must  have  gone  well  with  the  people  since  he  conducted  auctions  as 
far  away  as  Boston  and  Baltimore  and,  we  are  told,  died  on  his  way 
to  Charleston  where  he  had  sent  off  a  load  of  books  he  intended  to  sell. 

The  problem  of  Bradford,  Franklin,  Bell,  and  their  colleagues  was 
that  of  booksellers  for  a  hundred  years  or  more.  There  were  just  not 
enough  books  printed  here  to  sell  and  it  was  necessary  to  print  them 
and  take  on  other  odd  jobs  as  well.  Samuel  Keimer,  an  early  and 
impecunious  printer,  set  up  what  he  called  a  "Friendly  office  for  sell- 
ing all  sorts  of  Goods  cheap,"  and  that  is  what  the  others  resorted  to. 
Briefly,  they  sold  anything  that  they  could  fit  into  their  stores  and 
advertised  for  sale  in  their  newspapers  the  things  too  big  to  move. 

A  good  example  of  the  difficulties  the  eighteenth-century  book- 
seller encountered  can  be  shown  in  the  life  of  Robert  Aitken,  a 
Scotsman,  and  bookbinder  by  profession.  In  1769  he  came  here  to 
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sell  books  but  returned  home  (probably  a  poorer  but  wiser  man)  the 
same  year.  In  two  more  years  he  screwed  up  enough  courage  to  make 
the  trip  again,  but  this  time  as  a  bookseller  and  binder.  Still  this  was 
not  enough,  or  he  lived  mighty  high,  for  in  1774  we  see  him  taking 
to  printing  too.  He  just  could  not  fmd  enough  books,  we  may  assume, 
to  make  a  living.  Men  like  Logan  and  Franklin  wrote  to  England 
when  they  were  forming  their  collections  but  there  were  not  enough 
collectors  of  their  sort  to  provide  a  sufficient  backlog  for  specialists  in 
used  books. 

We  have  evidence  that  almost  every  printer  of  the  day  imported 
books  both  new  and  old,  and  many  storekeepers  in  the  hinterland 
stocked  at  least  almanacs  and  schoolbooks.  But  who  was  the  first 
antiquarian  bookseller  in  Philadelphia,  sitting  in  his  store,  waiting  for 
the  customers  to  come  and  selling  only  used  books?  Perhaps  it  was 
Robert  Aitken,  though  he  certainly  did  not  wait  very  long  before  he 
took  on  binding  and  printing.  If  not  he,  who  was  it? 

My  own  suspicion  is  that  we  will  never  know,  since  for  so  many 
years,  and  even  down  to  our  own  time,  the  antiquarian  booksellers 
have  tried  to  supplement  their  living  by  selling  new  books,  stationery, 
antiques,  soap,  and  even  "live  geese  feathers"  and  Jesuit's  bark.  In- 
deed, it  is  quite  possible  that  our  hero,  the  first  person  to  sell  only 
secondhand  books  and  the  only  person  to  deserve  the  title  of  "Phila- 
delphia's Original  Antiquarian  Bookseller,"  was  a  person  so  poor,  or 
his  credit  so  abused,  that  he  could  sell  only  what  he  could  get  at  rock- 
bottom  prices,  used  books.  Whoever  he  was,  he  was  followed  by 
some  important  men  in  the  field,  and  also  by  some  odd  ones,  as  I  will 
attempt  to  show. 

From  the  period  after  Bell  until  about  1850  we  know  next  to 
nothing  about  bookselling  in  Philadelphia  except  for  an  occasional 
auction  and  the  publishing  business.  On  February  23,  1837,  at  the 
fashionable  hour  of  7  p.m.,  for  instance,  the  firm  of  Baker  and  Mackey, 
Auctioneers,  of  27  North  3d  Street,  auctioned  off  the  libraries  of 
Bishop  Van  Mildert,  Sir  Drummond  Smith,  and  William  Churchill, 
all  apparently  just  imported  from  England.  The  printed  catalogue  of 
books  listed  chiefly  eighteenth-century  works,  mosdy  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  no  Americana  at  all.  The  books  were  almost  all  large- 
paper  editions  in  fine  bindings.  Since  we  can  not  assume  that  there 
were  so  many  avid  readers  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Philadelphia,  we 
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can  only  suspect  that  they  wanted  fine  books  for  furniture  and  were 
not  particularly  interested  in  the  contents. 

On  the  other  hand  the  publishing  business  flourished  at  this  time  as 
it  never  has  since.  This  era  brought  forth  Carey  (a  firm  which  went 
through  numerous  changes  of  name  and  now  seems  to  have  settled  on 
Lea  and  Febiger  for  the  time  being),  J.  B.  Lippincott,  Childs  and 
Peterson,  and  a  number  of  other  firms  which  have  since  died  out. 
But  it  did  not  produce  the  names  of  any  antiquarian  booksellers  that 
are  now  more  than  an  entry  in  an  old  city  directory.  The  reason  for 
this,  I  feel,  is  that  the  rare  book  business  had  not  really  begun.  Indeed, 
it  wasn't  until  about  1850  that  men  began  to  collect  books  for  their 
rarity  in  this  country,  and  the  collecting  of  books  relating  to  the 
history  of  America  dates  from  about  that  period.  A  classic  instance  of 
this  is  Moses  Polock  who,  in  his  earlier  days  in  the  business,  sold  for 
$16.00  to  the  great  collector  George  Brinley  a  book  he  had  had  on  his 
shelves  for  thirty  years,  a  copy  of  the  Laws  &  Acts  of  the  General 
Assembly  for  Their  Majesties  Province  of  New-York,  printed  by  William 
Bradford  in  1694.  When  the  Brinley  books  were  sold  at  auction  in 
the  i88o's,  the  same  book  brought  $1,660,  understandably  a  source  of 
great  mortification  to  Polock.  Another  instance  is  that  of  a  dealer 
who,  when  he  first  went  into  business  in  1850,  considered  $2.50  a 
fancy  price  for  Franklin's  Cato  Major,  but  in  1891  saw  copies  bring 
$50.00.  In  the  interval,  however,  the  entire  nature  of  the  antiquarian 
book  business  had  changed. 

Our  great  source  of  knowledge  of  booksellers  of  the  period  after 
1850  is  a  man  with  the  unlikely  name  of  William  Brotherhead.  In 
1891  he  pubHshed  a  small  volume,  still  occasionally  to  be  found  in 
local  stores,  Forty  Years  among  the  Old  Booksellers  of  Philadelphia.  In 
this  book  the  author  gives  an  account,  sometimes  obscure,  sometimes 
caustic,  and  sometimes  amusing,  not  only  of  himself  but  also  of  most 
of  the  other  booksellers  of  his  day.  He  had  his  prejudices — the  Irish  in 
the  book  trade  and  "stimulants"  (as  he  called  liquor)  being  the  chief 
ones.  Since  a  special  decree  of  natural  law  has  ordained  that  these  two 
elements  should  frequently  be  found  in  the  same  person,  he  could 
often  hate  both  at  the  same  time.  And  his  methods  sometimes  leave  a 
bit  to  be  desired.  The  following  is  a  sample  biography: 

Patrick  Lynch 
He  had  a  small  old  book  store.  He  did  but  litde  business.  He  was  the  agent 
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for  the  Boston  Pilot,  the  chief  organ  of  the  Roman  Cathohcs  at  that  time. 
He  was  a  good  fellow,  and  much  respected  among  his  fellow  countrymen 
and  others  of  his  faith.  Patrick  is  dead. 

You  will  notice  that  he  didn't  clutter  up  his  account  with  such 
trivia  as  dates,  ages,  the  location  of  the  store,  or  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  stock.  He  merely  set  out  to  give  an  account  of  the 
booksellers  of  his  day  in  order  that  their  virtues  and,  more  especially, 
their  vices,  might  always  be  remembered. 

Brotherhead  does  not  even  tell  us  when  or  where  he  was  born,  in 
this  way  showing  no  partiahty  in  not  giving  information.  We  first 
fmd  him  selling  books,  along  with  cigars,  at  5th  and  Market  Streets 
in  1849.  He  bought  most  of  his  books  at  auction.  In  those  days  the 
London  firms  of  Lumley,  Willis,  and  Sotheran  used  to  send  over  tons 
of  books,  especially  foHos  and  quartos  illustrated  with  colored  plates 
(apparently  they  felt  that  Americans  couldn't  read,  only  look),  along 
with  nicely  bound  sets  of  plays  and  Hves  of  actors.  Brotherhead  and 
his  colleagues  would  bid  them  in  as  a  supplement  to  their  meager 
stock,  cutting  out  the  plates  to  sell  separately.  Grangerizing  (the 
inserting  of  plates,  autograph  letters,  and  other  related  material  into  a 
volume  until  it  might  be  extended  to  three  or  four  volumes)  was 
then  the  fashion.  Brotherhead  describes  one  such  set,  Irving's  Life 
of  Washington,  illustrated  with  several  original  letters  of  Washington, 
original  watercolors  of  scenes  depicted  in  the  Life,  and  rare  views  and 
portraits  which  extended  it  to  seven  volumes.  It  was  sold  at  auction 
with  two  other  works  to  Joseph  Drexel  for  $4,000,  then  the  price  of  a 
row  of  houses,  though  Brotherhead,  with  characteristic  inaccuracy, 
gives  the  price  as  $7,000. 

Another  case  was  that  of  E.  D.  Ingraham,  a  local  collector.  He 
bought  a  copy  of  The  Memoirs  of  Harriet  Wilson,  a  Woman  of  Pleasure, 
illustrated  with  portraits,  autographs,  and  newspaper  cuttings.  He 
then  discovered  that  Harriet  Wilson,  the  Happy  Hooker  of  her  day, 
had  had  many  famous  patrons,  including  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  had,  in  fact,  pubhshed  the  book  as  a  form  of  blackmail:  "If  you 
pay  up,  you  won't  be  put  in  it."  "Print  and  be  damned"  was  the 
noble  Duke's  comment.  Ingraham  then  wrote  to  a  special  friend  in 
London  who  informed  him  that  this  was  true  and  added  the  names  of 
many  more  important  members  of  the  clientele  of  Madame  Harriet 
(presumably  those  who  paid  up),  whereupon  Ingraham  industriously 
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set  about  to  get  more  portraits  and  autograph  letters  to  round  out  his 
copy.  This  is  one  grangerized  book  that  might  be  amusing  to  see, 
as  most  of  them  are  conventionally  historical  or  biographical  and 
rather  dull. 

Brotherhead  soon  took  to  publishing,  something  he  always  la- 
mented others  doing,  and  he  was  unusually  unfortunate  in  it.  He  put 
out  the  first  American  Notes  and  Queries,  which  went  into  just  four 
numbers,  a  volume  with  facsimile  letters  of  each  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  also  a  Second  Book  of  Signers,  in 
which  he  succeeded  in  losing  $5,000.  He  also  opened  a  circulating 
library  and  sold  new  books — without  amassing  any  great  wealth — 
but  he  spent  his  declining  years  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
books  he  published  could  "never  die,  while  an  historical  scholar  lives 
or  our  grand  libraries  exist."  His  works,  which  were  published  for  as 
much  as  $25  a  volume,  are  now  chiefly  found  undisturbed  in  the 
basements  of  libraries — ignored  by  even  the  keenest  book  addicts. 

After  a  rather  long  account  of  his  life,  Brotherhead  gives  short 
biographies  of  his  contemporaries;  of  Apley  ("dirty  and  ignorant"), 
of  Duross  ("Duross  is  dead"),  of  Hugh  Hamel  ("It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  latter  years  of  his  life  were  as  much  devoted  to  stimulants  as 
to  his  business"),  of  John  Wood  ("He  knew  as  much  about  the 
character  of  the  books  as  the  books  knew  about  him"),  and  a  host  of 
others  whom  we  shall  have  to  omit  this  afternoon.  But  among  these 
a  few  stand  out. 

In  the  1850's  one  of  the  most  important  booksellers  was  John 
Pennington,  formerly  a  clerk  in  the  Customs  House,  first  a  collector 
and  later  a  dealer.  He  specialized  in  English  and  French  books  and 
sold  largely  to  the  South  until  the  Civil  War  and  competition  from 
New  York  made  him  retrench.  Nevertheless,  the  store  lasted  for  two 
more  generations  and  there  was  a  Pennington  still  selling  books 
in  1891. 

Then  there  was  W.  A.  Leary.  Brotherhead  describes  him  as  a 
"short,  stout  man,  persevering  and  industrious  in  his  habits,  though 
by  no  means  an  educated  man."  Then,  lest  he  be  thought  to  be  too 
magnanimous,  our  author  adds  that  "he  dealt  in  books  as  a  grocer 
deals  in  sugar  and  candles,  more  by  weight  than  from  any  intrinsic 
value."  Leary  first  opened  a  bookstore  at  144  North  2d  Street  in 
1836.  Soon  he  went  into  the  publishing  business,  putting  out  books 
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designed  for  peddlers.  "Leary's  bricks"  they  were  called  because  they 
were  printed  cheaply  on  heavy  paper  and  were  dumpy  in  appearance. 
When  this  venture  went  down,  he  managed  to  salvage  enough  of  the 
ship  to  hve  modestly.  His  son,  W.  A.  Leary,  Jr.,  went  into  the  busi- 
ness soon  after  the  Civil  War,  first  peddling  books  in  a  basket. 
Tradition  has  it  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  were  pornographic. 
In  1868  he  rented  a  store  on  5th  and  Walnut  Streets  where,  Brother- 
head  tells  us,  he  "bought  cheap  and  sold  at  a  good  profit."  But  he, 
too,  soon  succumbed  to  the  perennial  occupational  disease  of  book- 
sellers, chronic  alcoholism,  and  when  he  died  in  1876,  Charles  Mann 
and  Edwin  S.  Stuart  bought  the  business  from  his  widow  for  $5,000. 
Stuart  had  joined  the  shop  as  an  errand  boy  for  $2.50  a  week  a  few 
years  earlier,  but  he  had  impressed  Mann.  The  latter  supplied  the 
money  while  Stuart  provided  the  industry,  and  soon  the  store  began 
to  prosper  enough  to  move  to  its  famous  location  at  9  South  9th 
Street.  In  a  short  time  Edwin  S.  Stuart  became  so  well  known  that  he 
was  elected  Mayor  in  1892  and  Governor  in  1906.  For  fifty  years  the 
business  was  managed  by  his  brother,  William  H.  Stuart,  and  it  was 
he  who  built  the  new  building  in  1927,  known  to  all  book  buyers.  At 
its  height  it  had  an  inventory  of  upwards  of  a  million  books  which  it 
sold  cheaply  and  quickly.  Since  it  had  at  any  given  time  only  one 
person  who  knew  anything  about  books,  it  was  famous  for  its  bar- 
gains and  many  stories  are  around  about  the  "sleepers"  bought  there. 
In  the  course  of  the  years  Leary's  store  has  been  the  haunt  of  such  men 
as  Whitman,  Owen  Wister,  A.  Edward  Newton,  Howard  Pyle, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Houdini,  Christopher  Morley,  and  hundreds  of 
other  famous  persons.  The  store  was  especially  proud  of  being  the 
locale  of  a  chapter  in  Christopher  Morlcy's  tribute  to  the  antiquarian 
book  business.  The  Haunted  Bookshop.  In  1920  he  inscribed  a  copy  of 
his  Rocking  Horse  to  Donald  M.  Stuart,  the  son  of  William  H.  Stuart, 
with  the  charming  verse: 

D.M.S.  makes  Books  his  biz — 

Can  read  them  when  he  chooses: 

A  Haunted  Book  Shop  Leary's  is — 

Haunted  by  the  Muses.  — C.D.M.  February  2,  1920. 

Since  the  last  twenty  years  have  seen  the  decline  and  fall  of  Leary's, 
it  might  be  worthwhile  to  consider  why  a  firm  so  well  known  could 
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die.  The  problem  was  that  the  store  was  always  run  as  it  was  run  in 
1876.  Ten  cents  remained  the  basic  price  paid  for  a  book  throughout 
the  years  and  the  salary  paid  to  all  but  a  few  employees  was  always 
the  minimum  wage.  The  clerks  were  always  faithful  and  helpful,  but 
with  few  exceptions  no  one  knew  anything  about  books  and  the  staff 
was  actually  discouraged  by  the  management  from  reading.  For 
years  Leary's  lived  on  this  regimen  while  the  big  city  and  suburban 
homes  were  being  emptied.  Then,  in  the  late  1940's,  retribution 
began  to  come.  Wise  sellers  had  always  sold  to  other  dealers  but  even 
the  unwise  sellers  were,  for  the  most  part,  thinning  out.  The  manager 
at  that  time,  the  former  bookkeeper,  began  to  put  in  paperbacks 
rather  than  pay  more  for  books  and  get  one  or  two  knowledgeable 
and  aggressive  booksellers  on  the  staff.  When,  in  the  fmal  years,  the 
store  began  to  run  large  deficits  under  a  succession  of  equally  talented 
managers  following  the  same  policy,  no  one  could  understand  what 
was  wrong.  They  still  paid  ten  cents  a  book,  so  that  they  got  very 
few  used  books;  and  their  sole  expert  knew  only  local  history,  so  that 
when  they  got  good  things,  they  frequently  sold  them  for  a  pittance. 
Finally  the  store  that  had  existed  in  one  form  or  another  for  132 
years  was  closed  on  November  20,  1968.  In  February  1969  the  con- 
tents of  the  store,  about  200,000  volumes,  chiefly  junk,  were  sold 
with  all  the  fixtures  for  about  $43,000.  Among  the  stacks  on  the 
upper  three  floors  were  a  number  of  very  good  books  but  no  one  in 
thirty  years  had  had  the  energy  or  the  knowledge  to  separate  the 
good  from  the  bad;  and  first  editions  of  Clemens,  Melville's  Moby 
Dick,  a  fine  ship's  log,  and  a  number  of  other  very  good  items  turned 
up  in  the  upheaval.  Then  the  element  of  luck  which  Leary's  always 
had,  as  when  librarians  would  drop  in  to  buy  several  thousand  dol- 
lars worth  of  books  from  them  when  they  could  have  done  much 
better  in  other,  better  selected  stores,  struck.  The  cataloguer  for  the 
firm  auctioning  off  the  books,  Joseph  E.  Molloy,  found  folded  in  an 
old  scrapbook  in  a  blocked-off  corner  of  the  sixth  floor  a  copy  of  the 
first  printing  of  the  "Declaration  of  Independence"  which  had  lain 
around  since  1911.  The  firm,  in  its  death-throes,  then  fmally  came 
alive  with  a  skilfuU  campaign  of  advertising  and  free  publicity.  At 
last,  on  May  7  of  that  year  the  piece  was  auctioned  off  to  a  wealthy 
Texan  for  $404,000,  a  figure  higher  than  the  annual  sales  of  the  firm 
for  the  past  ten  years  and  double  what  anyone  in  his  greatest  flights  of 
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fancy  had  estimated.  It  was  an  item  any  bookseller  might  dream  of 
having  but  it  had  been  on  the  premises  since  1911,  doubdess  bought 
for  nothing,  and  unrecognized  because  it  had  been  in  an  unopened 
crate  ever  since.  While  we  may  be  sorry  to  see  Leary's  Book  Store 
dead,  we  can  only  say,  "What  a  death  gasp!  $404,000  for  one  sheet 
of  paper." 

Until  some  years  ago,  when  the  beloved  John  J.  Campbell  died, 
Philadelphia's  second  oldest  antiquarian  book  store  was  that  started 
by  another  John  Campbell  about  1849.  The  founder  of  the  firm  is 
described  by  our  chronicler  as  having  the  "Characteristics  of  his  Irish 
countrymen" :  he  "acted  first  and  thought  afterwards."  In  Manchester 
he  was  a  Chartist,  but  his  first  love  was  Revolution  of  any  sort. 
Preferring  to  forsake  England  rather  than  his  convictions,  he  came  to 
Philadelphia  to  advocate  the  triple  gospels  of  atheism  and  infidelity 
"in  their  wildest  forms''  and  hatred  of  the  Negro.  In  1851  he  published 
Necromania,  a  book  still  justly  famous  as  a  classic  in  the  field  of 
perverted  anthropology.  In  this  he  described  the  Negro  somewhat  as 
the  English  a  few  years  earlier  had  described  the  Irish,  as  a  subspecies 
of  the  human  race.  Curiously  enough,  with  all  this  background  of 
lawlessness,  he  specialized  in  law  books  and  even  published  a  few,  all 
conventionally  legal.  During  the  Civil  War  he  became  a  Copperhead 
and  his  store  became  a  center  for  those  in  favor  of  abolishing  the 
abolitionists.  Eventually  he  settled  down  to  a  peaceful  life  and  became 
known  chiefly  for  his  loud,  booming  voice  at  auctions.  If  there  was 
someone  else  at  the  auction  who  also  had  a  loud,  booming  voice, 
there  was  apt  to  be  a  battle  which  Campbell,  not  a  man  to  be  brow- 
beaten, usually  won — that  is,  if  getting  a  book  for  twice  what  it  was 
worth  could  be  called  winning.  His  son,  William  J.  Campbell,  con- 
tinued the  business,  speciahzing  in  Americana  and  Frankliniana,  and, 
indeed,  compiled  the  definitive  bibliography  of  books  printed  by 
Franklin,  and  pubhshed  a  small  number  of  books.  His  son,  John  J. 
Campbell,  carried  on  the  business  until  his  death  in  1951,  the  last  hnk 
with  a  colorful  past. 

Joseph  Sabin,  the  great  bibliographer,  ran  a  bookstore  in  Philadel- 
phia from  1848  to  1850  and  from  1857  to  1861.  His  trouble  was  not 
drink  but,  if  we  may  believe  our  generally  unreliable  chronicler  who 
bore  him  a  grudge,  a  desire  to  obtain  as  many  books  as  he  could  on  an 
overextended  credit.  Brotherhead  tells  us  that  it  was  discovered  one 
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day  that  both  he  and  his  books  were  missing.  They  were  soon  located 
in  New  York  and  the  books  were  impounded  and  sold  at  the  order  of 
the  auctioneer  whose  credit  he  had  abused.  Later  he  added  auction- 
eering to  bookselling  and  finally  achieved  just  fame  as  a  compiler  of 
catalogues  and  bibliographies.  So  magnitudinal,  indeed,  was  his  opus 
magnum,  the  Dictionary  of  Books  Relating  to  America,  called  "the  most 
important  single  bibliography  relating  to  America  that  has  ever  been 
compiled,"  that  the  last  volume  was  only  completed  some  forty 
years  ago  by  a  whole  team  of  collaborators.  "Not  in  Sabin"  is  a 
beloved  cliche  in  catalogues  to  this  day  when  a  cataloguer  can  think 
of  nothing  else  of  interest  to  say  about  an  obscure  and,  firequently, 
worthless  book.  It  is  his  melancholy  fate,  like  that  of  his  French  col- 
league, Brunet,  to  be  famous  chiefly  for  what  he  failed  or  did  not 
bother  to  list  rather  than  for  the  thousands  of  titles  he  did. 

Moses  Polock,  best  known  today  as  the  uncle  of  Dr.  A.  S.  W. 
Rosenbach,  first  worked  for  the  publishing  firm  of  M'Carty  &  Davis, 
which  traced  its  beginnings  to  1788.  When  Davis  died  in  1851, 
Polock  became  his  executor,  buying  in  what  he  could  at  the  sale  of 
the  property.  For  a  time  he  continued  to  pubhsh  a  few  books,  in- 
cluding a  seven-volume  edition  of  the  works  of  Charles  Brockden 
Brown,  the  American  novelist.  When  the  Rosenbach  estate  was  set- 
tled some  ninety  years  later,  a  good  many  copies  of  this  same  edition 
were  still  in  stock,  so  that  we  may  judge  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
the  reissue  of  these  tedious  novels.  Shortly  thereafter  he  appears  to 
have  given  up  new  books,  preferring  to  operate  from  a  small  office 
where  he  sold  only  rare  books,  pamphlets,  and  autographs.  When  his 
nephew  was  in  an  expansive  mood,  he  used  to  tell  how  Polock  knew 
all  the  great  authors  of  his  day,  Poe  and  Cooper,  Bryant  and  Web- 
ster, Bancroft,  Boker,  Leland,  Melville,  and  many  more.  Indeed  the 
number  seems  only  to  have  been  limited  by  the  names  the  Doctor 
could  think  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Actually  Polock  appears 
to  have  sold  books  only  to  a  small  group  of  persons  who  would  put 
up  with  his  prices  and  eccentricities. 

His  chief  vice,  outside  of  keeping  his  office  so  jumbled  that  only 
he  knew  where  anything  was,  lay  in  an  acute  desire  not  to  sell 
certain  books  that  he  had  pinned  his  fancy  on.  Dr.  Rosenbach  tells 
how  he  might  be  coaxed  into  selling  a  loved  volume  but  first  the 
buyer  had  to  wait  several  weeks  while  he  copied  out  the  entire 
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contents  in  a  very  neat  facsimile  of  the  original  type.  Only  then 
would  he  consent  to  let  the  book  out  of  his  possession.  Now,  what 
sort  of  book  did  Polock  cherish?  Was  it  a  rare  Shakespeare  quarto,  a 
scarce  book  of  poetry  by  Shelley  or  Keats,  or  a  unique  Franklin 
imprint?  I  often  wondered.  Then  one  day  I  went  over  to  the  Rosen- 
bach  Foundation  and  asked  the  late  Bill  McCarthy,  the  curator  at  the 
time,  if  he  could  help  me.  He  went  right  to  the  shelves  and  pulled 
down  a  slipcase  in  which  were  about  ten  manuscript  copies  of  printed 
pamphlets  with  such  titles  as  Bathsheba  Bowers'  Alarm  Sounded  to 
Prepare  the  Inhabitants  of  the  World  to  Meet  the  Lord  in  the  Way  of  His 
Judgments,  New  York,  1709;  George  Keith's  Refutation  of  a  Dangerous 
and  Hurtful  Opinion  Maintained  by  Mr.  Samuell  Willard,  an  Independant 
Minister  at  Boston,  New  York,  1702;  and  John  Sharpe's  Sermon 
Preached  at  Trinity  Church  in  New-York  in  America,  August  13,  1706,  at 
the  Funeral  of  Lady  Cornbury,  New  York,  1706.  Such  were  the  books 
that  I  found  Polock,  an  orthodox  Jew,  by  the  way,  was  unable  to 
part  with  before  making  a  copy  for  permanent  record  and  reference. 

It  was  Polock  who  first  inspired  Rosenbach  with  a  love  of  books 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  he  who  started  the  collection  of  early 
American  children's  books,  increased  so  much  by  his  beloved  nephew, 
that  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia. 

Until  the  Civil  War  there  were,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  booksellers 
guilty  of  murder,  rape,  arson,  or  any  other  serious  crime.  Then  all  of 
a  sudden  all  this  changed.  One  bookseller  was  guilty  of  something 
far  more  heinous  than  all  these — he  was  guilty  of  writing  poetry. 
The  man  was  Emanuel  Price,  who  called  himself  Peter  Peppercorn. 
When  Price  came  to  this  country  from  England,  he  could  read  but 
not  write.  But  even  in  his  first  job  as  porter  in  a  wholesale  drugstore 
he  realized  the  importance  of  writing  and  he  soon  began  to  write 
himself  out  of  town,  mainly  because  of  his  fondness  for  satire.  One  of 
his  earliest  efforts  was  a  parody  on  Sheridan's  Ride  which  almost 
caused  his  death,  we  are  told.  I  haven't  seen  this  poem  but  I  wonder 
if  he  did  not  bring  up  the  question:  Why  was  Sheridan  twenty  miles 
away  from  his  command  when  the  Rebels  were  known  to  be  nearby? 

Eventually  Price  took  a  job  with  Rees  Welsh  &  Company  where 
he  became  manager  of  the  store.  Later,  in  1884,  David  McKay,  for 
whom  he  then  worked,  published  his  Poetical  Works.  The  book  is 
dedicated 
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To  the  Honorable  Fraternity  of 

Waste-paper  dealers: 
As  a  Tribute  to  their  Worth 

In  not  only  concealing  the  Faults, 
But  in  Carefully  transmitting  to  the  Pulp  Tub 

The  Fragmentary  Remains  of 
Defunct  Authors. 

Actually  his  verse  isn't  bad,  and  quite  a  lot  is  still  amusing.  For 
instance,  there  is  his  "Song  of  the  Pickpocket"  which  begins: 

A  platform  full,  a  crowded  car, 

And  a  stormy  night  for  me; 

When  I  can  ply  upon  the  sly, 

My  nimble  fingers  free. 

I  push,  I  crush,  I  edge  my  way; 

No  fear  can  me  debar. 

If  there  is  a  jam,  it  is  here  I  am — 

Hurrah  for  a  crowded  car. 

Sometimes  he  had  peculiar  flights  of  fancy,  as  in  the  poem  "Outbid 
the  House  of  Gin"  where  he  suggests  that  "The  most  effectual  way  of 
closing  taverns  is  by  opening  free  libraries."  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  libraries  have  never  been  the  haunts  of  reformed  drunk- 
ards, though  many  drunkards  have  doubtless  used  their  facilities  in 
which  to  warm  up  between  jags.  His  most  famous  poem  is  "What 
Folks  Go  to  Church  For." 

Some  go  to  church  for  the  walk, 
Others  go  to  smile  and  talk; 
Some  go  there  for  observation. 
Others  go  on  speculation; 
Some  go  there  to  show  their  clothes. 
Others  go  to  sit  and  doze; 
Some  go  there  to  meet  a  lover. 
Others  go  a  fault  to  cover; 
Some  go  there  to  wink  and  nod; 
But  few  go  there  to  worship  God. 

Price  was  very  quick  at  making  up  rhymes.  One  day  he  was  talk- 
ing with  Will  Stuart  of  Leary's  and  the  latter  said,  "Price,  you're 
good  at  writing  poetry,  I  bet  you've  already  written  my  epitaph." 
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of  course  Price  hadn't  but,  thinking  quickly,  he  rephed,  "Oh  yes,  I 
have,"  and  began  improvising: 

As  I  was  walking  past  Leary's  Store, 
I  saw  a  basket  above  the  door; 
And  if  I'm  not  wrong  it  hangs  there  still. 
In  which  Old  Leary  peddled  Fanny  Hill 

For  a  while  Peter  Peppercorn  took  to  botany  and  used  to  wander 
around  New  Jersey  on  a  Sunday,  looking  for  specimens,  and  then  he 
took  up  entomology.  In  these  sciences  he  saw  God's  wonderful  hand 
and  he  interested  himself  in  them.  Despite  his  varied  interests  and 
basic  good  heart,  which  shows  through  his  poems,  he  seems  to  have 
made  himself  so  unpopular  that  eventually  he  could  fmd  no  employ- 
ment anywhere  and  he  ended  his  days  as  a  book-scout. 

While  most  of  the  names  of  the  booksellers  of  the  late  nineteenth 
century  have  fallen  into  oblivion,  there  are  a  few  that  are  still  known 
as  publishers.  Walter  B.  Saunders  at  one  time  had  what  the  ever- 
critical  Brotherhead  considered  the  finest  and  most  valuable  stock  in 
town,  but  in  the  early  1890's  he  gave  it  up  to  begin  publishing  medi- 
cal books.  The  firm  continues  to  this  day  and  by  putting  out  the 
famous  Kinsey  Report  has  attained  a  degree  of  fame  not  normally 
allotted  to  medical-book  publishers. 

David  McKay  was  another  man  in  this  group.  In  the  late  1870's  he 
worked  in  Rees  Welsh's  bookstore  on  9th  above  Chestnut.  When 
Welsh  decided  to  go  into  the  publishing  business,  specializing  in  legal 
books,  he  sold  the  antiquarian  section  to  McKay,  who  then  opened 
"McKay's  Marvellous  Book  Store,"  as  he  sometimes  called  it.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  he  won  praise  from  no  less  a  person  than  our  friend 
Brotherhead.  But  he,  too,  slipped,  taking  to  pubHshing  books;  and 
here  Brotherhead  inserts  his  inevitable  sour  note,  reporting  testily 
that  "judging  from  their  character,  no  great  fortune  can  be  expected 
from  their  sales."  One  of  McKay's  authors  was  a  man  from  Camden, 
Walt  Whitman,  and  perhaps  his  works  accounted  for  some  of  Broth- 
erhead's  despair.  Despite  him  the  firm  of  McKay  still  exists,  though 
some  years  ago  it  moved  to  New  York  and  is  no  longer  listed  among 
local  businesses. 

While  we  are  talking  about  David  McKay  and  Whitman,  one  of 
Philadelphia's  more  recent  old  booksellers,  the  late  Jeremiah  F.  Cul- 
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len  (but  Jerry  to  everyone  in  town),  used  to  like  to  reminisce  about 
working  with  McKay.  In  1882,  while  he  was  tending  the  outside 
stand  for  Rees  Welsh,  before  he  sold  out  to  McKay,  a  man  came  up 
and  said,  "Sonny,  can  you  get  me  a  copy  of  Ossian's  Poems?''  Cullen 
replied,  "Wait,  Mister,  I'll  go  in  and  see."  He  had  recognized  Whit- 
man and  went  in  to  tell  Welsh  and  McKay.  They  invited  Whitman 
in  and  soon  made  arrangements  to  publish  a  limited  edition  o( Leaves 
of  Grass,  first  under  the  Welsh  imprint  and  later,  when  Welsh  gave 
up  the  business,  under  the  McKay  imprint.  It  was  Cullen's  task, 
several  times  a  week,  to  take  copies  over  to  Camden  to  be  auto- 
graphed for  admirers,  who  then  paid  five  dollars  for  them. 

Cullen  also  used  to  recall  how  Whitman  often  came  in  to  "borrow" 
five  or  ten  cents  from  McKay  in  order  to  take  the  ferry  back  to 
Camden  after  a  visit  to  Philadelphia.  Each  time  he  signed  an  lOU 
which  was  dutifully  put  into  an  old  cigar  box  in  McKay's  desk. 
When  Whitman  died,  they  were  thrown  away  as  being  of  even  less 
value  than  when  he  was  alive.  At  least  then  there  existed  the  rather 
remote  possibility  that  he  might  redeem  them,  whereas  now  that  he 
was  dead,  it  must  have  been  clear  to  even  the  dullest  mind  that  they 
would  never  be  of  any  value.  So  much  for  Cullen's  expertise  and 
knowledge  of  autographs. 

Cullen  always  remembered  his  first  job;  he  began  work  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  at  1:30  p.m.,  Tuesday,  August  7,  1877,  for  Rees  Welsh  at 
6th  and  Walnut  Streets.  In  his  first  day  in  business  he  sold  a  magazine 
for  five  cents.  After  working  for  Welsh,  he  went  over  to  his  succes- 
sor, David  McKay;  and  when  the  latter  sold  his  secondhand  stock  to 
Leary's  in  1905,  he  worked  there.  Later  he  went  to  McVey's  Book 
Store  and  stayed  until  1910  when,  with  his  son  John,  he  opened 
Cullen  and  Walsh  at  15  South  9th  Street.  In  1923  he  moved  to  26 
North  9th  Street  and  eventually  ended  his  bookselling^career  work- 
ing for  Joseph  E.  Molloy  in  the  late  thirties. 

Those  of  you  who  have  visited  the  firm  of  Joseph  Brothers  on 
Charing  Cross  in  London  may  be  familiar  with  the  brothers,  dressed 
in  starched  collars  and  frock  coats,  attending  to  the  customers.  Jerry 
was  the  last  Philadelphia  member  of  this  particular  school  of  sartorial 
splendor  I  know  of  But  we  must  remember  that  Jerry  was  an  Irish- 
man and,  as  such,  he  added  a  special  fillip  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
this  nation.  Whenever  he  was  offering  a  book  to  a  customer  on 
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which  he  noted  dust,  he  used  to  reach  back,  dust  off  the  book  with 
one  of  the  tails  of  his  coat,  and  only  then  hand  it  over.  Jerry  barely 
made  a  living  out  of  bookselling  but  if  he  ever  aspired  to  any  accept- 
able standard  of  cleanliness,  his  dry-cleaner  must  have  died  wealthy. 
Cullen's  stock  wasn't  very  good,  but  such  men  as  Governor 
Pennypacker,  Houdini,  and  A.  Edward  Newton,  as  well  as  many 
other  less  known  collectors,  would  drop  in  to  buy  books  from  time 
to  time.  While  the  more  important  men  used  to  meet  at  Rosenbach's, 
Jerry  Cullen's  back  room  was  the  meeting  place  of  the  lesser  breed  and 
Joseph  F.  A.  Jackson,  a  well-known  local  historian,  has  commemo- 
rated it  in  somewhat  halting  verse.  He  called  it 

jerry's  back  room 

It  is  dusty  and  musty, 

Yet  it  breathes  not  of  gloom — 
In  fact,  it's  inviting — 

Is  Jerry's  back  room. 

What  a  club  can  be  found  there, 

Each  day  around  noon ! 
What  talk  about  books 

Fills  Jerry's  back  room. 

There's  an  air  of  Cosmopolis — 

There's  Prince  and  Gossoon 
Found  mingling  together 

In  Jerry's  back  room. 

Would  you  meet  with  a  Doctor? 

Would  you  laugh  with  a  Loon? 
You  may  find  them  both 

In  Jerry's  back  room. 

When  showers  beat  fast 

And  skies  hide  in  gloom 
There's  refuge  for  friends 

In  Jerry's  back  room. 

And,  then,  there's  the  books — 

(I  was  closing  too  soon) — 
First  editions  are  kept 

In  Jerry's  back  room. 
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And  the  best  of  it  all  is 

The  Welcome's  a  boon 
To  all  who've  been  guests 

In  Jerry's  back  room. 

In  the  past  fifty  years  there  were  a  few  stores  that  were  well  known, 
though  most  of  them  are  now  only  memories.  From  1880  until  about 
1919  a  man  named  Andrew  Arthur  ran  a  bookstore  at  8  th  and  Vine. 
He  was  an  extremely  thin  man  and  was  famous  for  never  wearing  an 
overcoat,  preferring  to  wander  around  town  until  his  face  and  hands 
were  blue  rather  than  succumb  to  the  newfangled  invention.  It  was 
in  his  store  that  John  T.  Mclntyre  worked  as  a  clerk  when  he  sold  some 
of  his  first  plays,  mostly  rip-roaring  melodramas,  and  short  stories. 

Adolphus  Roggenburger,  always  called  Roggie  (the  full  name  was 
far  too  long  to  pronounce  in  a  busy  world),  is  another  name  not 
completely  out  of  mind.  He  opened  a  store  on  13  th  Street  above 
Arch  about  1900.  When  he  bought  books,  it  was  his  custom  to  take 
home  all  the  first  editions  and  valuable  items  and  put  the  rest  in  his 
store  at  prices  varying  from  ten  cents  to  twenty-five  cents — none 
higher.  Once  a  year  he  would  put  the  better  books  up  at  auction  and 
make  enough  money  to  buy  a  house.  When  he  died,  he  had  had 
quite  a  few  auctions  and,  it  is  said,  as  many  houses. 

George  Rigby,  who  was  a  former  employee  of  the  Saunders  firm, 
had  a  national  reputation  in  the  fields  of  architectural  and  illustrated 
books  and  prints.  Whereas  most  booksellers  hate  large  volumes  and 
would  probably  call  their  smallest  books  their  favorites,  he  loved 
folios.  In  fact,  his  favorite  was  Roberts'  Holy  Land,  in  six  volumes, 
folio,  and  he  bought  every  set  of  this  unwieldy  work  he  could  find. 
He  kept  a  canary  in  his  store  but  out  in  his  back  yard  he  had  kittens. 
Here  it  was  his  vagary  to  let  the  grass  grow  long,  since  the  animals 
reminded  him  of  tigers  in  the  jungle.  Among  his  achievements  was 
that  of  ventriloquism,  an  art  that  made  him  popular  with  children 
and  once  helped  him  out  of  a  predicament.  The  story  goes  that  on 
one  occasion  two  suspicious-looking  men  came  into  his  store,  where- 
upon he  called  out  to  a  nonexistent  "John"  on  the  third  floor,  "When 
are  you  coming  down?"  He  quickly  received  a  reply,  not  at  all 
unusual  since  he  had  sent  it  himself,  and  the  two  men  left.  His  store 
was  for  many  years  at  1113  Arch  Street,  although  he  had  moved 
away  from  there  several  years  before  his  death  in  1923. 
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If  there  was  one  man  in  Philadelphia  better  known  than  anyone 
else  it  was,  perhaps,  Stan.  V.  Henkels — the  V.  was  important.  Actually 
his  name  was  Stanislaus  Vincent  Henkels.  Henkels  was  the  living 
parody  of  all  the  Southern  colonels  rolled  into  one,  with  his  wide- 
brimmed  hat,  his  drooping  moustache,  his  goatee,  his  southern  drawl, 
his  cigar,  and  his  love  of  bourbon.  He  supported  the  South  in  all 
arguments,  but  never  by  his  presence,  since  he  much  preferred  Phila- 
delphia to  the  choicest  spot  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
Line.  All  this  love  of  the  South  he  owed  to  his  birth  at  Harper's  Ferry 
and  the  one  year  he  spent  there  as  an  infant  before  his  father  moved 
to  Philadelphia.  He  started  in  the  book  business  in  1876  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  as  an  assistant  in  the  firm  of  Moses  Thomas  and  Sons, 
Auctioneers,  and  soon  became  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  auto- 
graphs and  their  fakes.  When  he  saw  how  many  good  books  brought 
such  low  prices,  he  began  working  over  the  lots — then  apparently  an 
unheard-of  thing — to  find  good  items.  Soon  he  proceeded  to  add 
descriptions  of  the  important  pieces  in  a  sale — special  features  of  any 
of  the  books  and,  in  many  cases,  entire  copies  of  unusual  letters.  So 
valuable  were  Henkels'  catalogues  as  reference  material  that  Wood- 
row  Wilson  called  them  "an  addition  to  American  history."  A  large 
part  of  his  reputation  was  based  on  his  ability  to  get  persons  to  bid. 
Indeed,  it  was  said  that  all  he  needed  to  conduct  an  auction  was  a 
pillar  and  one  man — the  pillar  to  nod  to  as  he  raised  the  man's  bid. 

He  loved  his  glass  of  bourbon;  and  when  he  took  an  extra  one  at 
lunch,  he  used  to  remark  that  it  meant  his  customers  would  have  to 
pay  more  for  their  books.  For  some  obscure  reason  it  didn't  have  a 
mellowing  effect  on  him.  He  died  in  1926,  after  having  auctioned  off 
the  great  collections  of  his  day:  Pennypacker  and  Carson,  Mitchell 
and  Baker,  Adams  and  Lewis,  and  many  others.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Rosenbach,  certainly  a  good  judge  in  these  matters,  he  was  the 
greatest  auctioneer  he  had  ever  seen.  His  son,  Stan.  V.  Henkels,  Jr., 
continued  the  auction  business  for  some  time,  but  he  lacked  his 
father's  personality;  the  voice  of  a  Henkels,  heard  for  sixty-five  years 
at  local  auctions,  is  now  only  a  memory  with  the  oldest  of  us. 

Philadelphia's  oldest  firm  is  now  Charles  Sessler,  Inc.  The  founder, 
Charles  Sessler,  came  to  tliis  country  from  Vienna  in  1880,  an  enter- 
prising man  of  twenty-six  with  the  typical  Central  European's  knowl- 
edge of  several  languages.  He  first  began  to  sell  Catholic  Bibles  for 
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the  Charles  Kelley  PubHshing  Company  in  New  York.  After  a  few 
business  trips  to  Philadelphia  he  decided  to  open  up  a  shop  at  1018 
Chestnut  Street  where  he  sold  sets  on  an  initial  capital  of  forty  dollars. 
In  his  early  days  he  sold  his  books,  delivered  them,  and  collected  the 
payments  for  them.  Then  he  moved  to  1530  Chestnut  Street  where 
he  stayed  for  fifteen  years.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  began  acquir- 
ing presentation  copies  of  collected  authors,  then  a  novelty,  and  first 
editions.  Later  he  moved  to  1310  Walnut  Street  after  a  catastrophe. 
One  day  he  was  serving  tea  in  his  back  room  to  Henry  E.  Hunting- 
ton, the  wealthy  California  collector,  when  a  serious  leak  in  the  floor 
above  made  it  obvious  that  this  was  not  the  proper  place  to  entertain 
multimillionaires. 

When  Sessler  came  to  this  country,  the  first  English  book  he  read 
was  Nicholas  Nicklehy,  and  this  was  enough  to  convert  him  into  an 
ardent  Dickensian.  At  one  time  an  entire  room  in  his  shop  was  de- 
voted to  Dickens  material.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Dickens 
Fellowship  and  in  1929  its  honorary  president.  Among  his  purchases 
in  this  field,  besides  countless  copies  of  first  editions,  were  the  original 
manuscript  of  the  Mud  Fog  Papers,  a  Dickens  copybook,  and  Dickens' 
original  gravestone  for  "Dick,  the  Best  of  Birds,"  a  memento  suffi- 
ciently morbid  for  the  taste  of  a  former  day. 

Some  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  his  period  passed  through  Sessler 's 
hands,  including  the  Hoe  copy  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible  which  went 
to  the  Huntington  Library.  In  1925  he  acquired  a  collection  of  letters 
written  by  Robert  Morris,  the  American  financier,  while  he  was  in 
debtor's  prison.  In  1926  he  returned  from  England  with,  according 
to  his  account,  $400,000  worth  of  illuminated  manuscripts  and  a  map 
which  had  belonged  to  Sir  Francis  Drake.  In  1927  he  bought  the 
original  version  of  Robert  Burns's  "The  Kirk's  Alarm"  for  $20,000 
with  three  other  manuscripts  and  a  collection  of  letters  from  Samuel 
Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  In  1929  he  bought  two  Shakespeare  first 
folios  for  a  reported  $200,000.  In  1930  he  paid  $30,000  for  an  illumi- 
nated manuscript,  the  "Constance  Chronicle."  In  1931  he  bought  in 
England  a  collection  which  he  described  as  worth  a  million  dollars, 
including  Swinburne's  copy  of  Keats's  Lamia,  four  folios  of  Shake- 
speare, a  Pickwick  in  parts,  paintings,  and  etchings  by  Diirer,  Rem- 
brandt, and  Whistler,  He  claimed  that  he  took  over  $5,000,000  on  this 
trip  and  returned  with  fifteen  cents  in  cash.  By  his  seventy-ninth 
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birthday  Sessler  had  made  about  135  crossings  of  the  Atlantic  in 
search  of  rare  books,  prints,  and  manuscripts.  As  late  as  1934  he  was 
still  to  be  found  in  his  office  at  8:30  a.m.  He  died  in  September  1935 
in  his  home  in  Merion  after  a  heart  attack. 

The  firm,  now  Philadelphia's  oldest,  continued  for  many  years 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Mabel  Zahn,  who  died  in  1975.  Among 
the  customers  of  Charles  Sessler,  Inc.,  have  been  most  of  the  famous 
names  of  the  bookbuying  world,  including  Harry  Elkins  Widcner, 
Wilham  Jennings  Bryan,  John  Singer  Sargent,  Joseph  Penncll,  Henry 
E.  Huntington,  A.  Edward  Newton,  George  Arliss,  Leopold  Sto- 
kowski,  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  and  a  host  of  others. 

In  the  course  of  this  lecture  I  have  several  times  mentioned  Dr. 
A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach.  Since  he  wrote  so  much  about  himself  and  so 
much  has  been  written  about  him,  I  prefer  not  to  discuss  him  as  a 
personality.  I  should  prefer  to  discuss  his  position  as  a  bookseller. 

When  Rosenbach  entered  the  book  business,  it  was  monopolized 
by  persons  of  little  academic  learning,  however  much  they  had  read. 
Even  the  men  who  sold  great  numbers  of  books  were  usually  shop- 
keepers, not  booksellers.  Some  loved  books  and  knew  how  to  sell 
them.  Rosenbach,  too,  loved  books  and  knew  how  to  sell  them.  But 
there  was  a  difference.  Why  is  the  name  of  Rosenbach  known  so 
well,  while  so  many  other  names  have  fallen  by  the  wayside? 

The  answer,  I  suppose,  lies  partly  in  his  personality  and  partly  in 
the  times.  Rosenbach  had  imagination  and  a  way  of  dramatizing 
himself  and  his  books.  Whereas  other  dealers  had  a  devoted  coterie  of 
small  collectors  about  them,  Rosenbach  had  as  customers  the  great 
collectors  of  his  day;  Folger  and  Huntington,  Herschel  V.Jones  and 
A.  Edward  Newton,  Tinker  and  Bishop,  and  so  many  others.  Some 
of  these  men  were  strange.  Huntington  bought  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  books  which  he  never  read,  and  he  saved  the  wrapping 
string  that  bound  them.  Folger  bought  books  and  never  unwrapped 
them,  but  his  interest  was  certainly  scholarly.  Tinker,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  scholar;  and  Newton  loved  books  and  read  them.  Some- 
how Rosenbach's  personality  was  enough  to  appeal  to  all  these  men, 
either  by  his  genuine  knowledge  or  his  manner  of  building  up  a 
legend  about  himself. 

He  also  had  the  advantage  of  living  in  a  period  when  Americans 
were  growing  wealthier  than  ever  before  and  had  a  craving  for  cul- 
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ture  and  its  trappings  to  a  degree  not  previously  attained.  He,  like 
Duveen  in  the  field  of  art,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
dramatize  himself  and  his  products  and  in  so  doing  enriched  both 
himself  and  his  customers'  libraries. 

After  beginning  life  on  a  modest  plane  he,  like  so  many  of  his 
customers,  ended  his  life  with  a  magnificent  benefaction,  giving 
away  both  his  great  children's  book  collection  and  his  own  personal 
library.  In  his  way  he  has  become  the  legendary  bookseller  of  the 
world  and  helped  the  book-trade  more  than  any  other  person.  His 
example  helped  to  make  book-collecting  popular,  his  own  writings 
helped  to  make  it  well  known,  and  his  generosities  have  enriched 
Philadelphia  immeasurably.  Of  all  Philadelphia's  old  booksellers  he 
remains  the  best  known  and  the  best  remembered.  Those  of  us  in  the 
book  business  today  can  look  back  on  many  persons  of  importance, 
but  we  can  envy  none  so  much,  or  wish  to  emulate  anyone  to  such  an 
extent,  as  the  great  Dr.  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach. 

And  now,  in  closing,  I  should  like  to  quote  the  words  of  our  faith- 
ful friend,  Brotherhead,  that  fountain  of  wisdom  for  so  much  of  our 
knowledge  of  local  bookseUing,  for  even  on  the  subject  of  collecting 
does  he  have  something  to  say. 

The  mere  pleasure  o£  collecting  books  is  an  ecstatic  one,  even  if  the  contents 
are  not  read;  how  much  more  creditable  it  is  to  say  that  John  Smith  has  a 
fine  library — it  carries  with  it  a  thousand  pleasant  associations — and  then 
compare  him  with  John  Jones,  who  is  a  dude  in  dress,  a  great  club  man, 
boasts  of  how  many  bottles  of  champagne  he  drank  last  night,  of  the 
young  girls  he  has  ruined;  see  him  parading  Chesmut  Street  in  the  latest 
style  of  dress,  a  cane  in  his  hand,  casting  his  leering  wicked  eyes  on  the 
ladies  that  are  promenading.  Follow  him  through  a  few  years  you  will 
find  a  physical  wreck,  filled  with  disease  of  almost  every  kind,  rheumatism, 
gout,  Bright's  disease  and  others  of  a  more  poisonous  nature,  and  at  last 
he  prematurely  dies,  leaving  a  wretched  record  of  a  life  thrown  away.  The 
book  collector  when  he  dies  leaves  the  results  in  his  fine  library,  which  if  it 
does  not  realize  at  sale  the  amount  of  its  original  cost  it  leaves  money  for 
use  to  his  family,  whose  surroundings  are  a  blessing  and  a  credit  to  all. 
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Two  Unpublished  Pound  Letters: 
Pound's  Aid  to  Dreiser 


LOUIS  OLDANI* 


An  as  yet  inchoate  chapter  in  the  history  of  Ezra  Pound's  assis- 
JTjL  tance  to  fellow  writers  entails  his  aid  to  Theodore  Dreiser  in 
1916  and  1917,  shortly  after  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Vice  had  begun  its  ban  on  The  ''Genius."  Dreiser's  two 
lieutenants  in  a  protracted  defensive  action  against  suppression  by  the 
New  York  Society  led  by  John  S.  Sumner  were  H.  L.  Mencken  and 
Harold  Hersey,  a  Dreiser  devotee  and  defender  of  Dreiser's  work, 
who  had  served  since  May  1916  as  assistant  to  Eric  Schuler,  secretary 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Authors'  League  of  America.  By 
late  August  1916,  Mencken  and  Hersey  were  each  sending  out  ap- 
proximately twenty-five  pieces  of  mail  daily  seeking  the  signatures 
of  prominent  writers,  artists,  professors,  publishers,  and  editors  for 
inclusion  in  a  printed  leaflet  protesting  the  ban.  To  Hersey  fell  the 
task  of  distributing  protest  forms  among  the  hundreds  of  writers, 
artists,  publishers,  and  others  most  likely  to  lend  their  name  willingly. 
Mencken  wrote  personal  appeals  to  the  more  distinguished  and  con- 
servative authors,  coaxing  in  follow-up  letters  those  reluctant  to 
sign.  At  Hersey's  invitation.  Pound  not  only  signed  the  protest,  but 
reprinted  it  in  the  October  1916  issue  of  the  Egoist  with  a  call  for 
signatures  and  a  condemnation  of  "the  suppression  of  serious  letters" 
in  the  United  States — in  particular,  the  suppression  of  "poor  old 
Dreiser,  who  is,  perhaps,  the  most  serious  and  most  solemn  of  con- 
temporary American  prosists."^ 

Following  is  the  unedited  text  of  Pound's  letter  of  reply  "To  H 
Hersey  and  Author's  Legue."^ 

H.  Hersey 
Dear  Sir 

I  hasten  to  return  signed  Dreiser  protest.  Will  have  it  printed  in  the 

*  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Rockhurst  College.  ©  Trustees  of  the  Ezra  Pound 
Literary  Property  Trust  1977.  Pound's  letters  printed  by  their  gracious  permission. 
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Egoist  as  soon  as  possible.  Am  glad  the  "Authors  League"  has  been  at  last 
arroused  to  do  something.  Can  you  inform  me  whether  it  has  ever  before 
attempted  to  do  anything  for  the  freedom  of  American  letters;  for  getting 
a  decent  copyright  law;  for  getting  rid  of  the  tarrif  of  books,  or,  in  short, 
whether  it  has  until  the  present  date  been  typically  "American"  after  the 
fashion  of  the  older  magazines  and  the  general  religiose  dunginess  of 
American  "associations". 

IS  there  really  an  American  author's  league?  and  WHAT  is  the  "Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Art  and  Letters"?  and  are  there  two  men  in  the  country 
or  are  they  aU  Comstocks'  dogs  and  pot  lickers? 

E  Pound 

In  a  letter  of  October  24,  1916,  Pound  asked  Hersey  if  he  might 
give  further  help.  The  unedited  text  of  this  letter  follow^s.^ 

Dear  Mr  Hersey 

Yours  to  hand.  I  asked  the  Egoist  to  send  itself  to  you.  I  hope  it  has  done 
so.  All  printed  matter  has  to  go  direct  from  publishers  to  prevent  huns 
from  sticking  in  code  messages  etc. 

The  ass  of  a  printer  left  your  address  off  the  protest.  It  was  just  in  time 
for  last  months  issue  and  no  proofs  were  sent  me.  The  address  will  be 
inserted  in  the  next  number. 

I  made  the  note  brief  and  as  strong  as  I  could  in  the  few  minutes  I  had  to 
do  it.  I  thought  the  more  contempt  one  could  get  per  sq.  inch,  the  better 
for  your  purpose. 

Do  for  Gawd's  sake  let  me  know  of  anything  I  can  do.  A  lot  of  dung- 
heap  magazines  like  Lit.  Dig.  etc.  wont  print  anything  but  quotations,  but 
I  can  always  get  a  curse  printed  in  the  Egoist  and  you  can  poke  it  into  the 
for  quatation,  if  that's  any  use. 

You  are  the  first  person  among  my  correspondents  who  has  ever  shown 
a  flicker  of  sense  re/  tariff  and  internat.  copyright.  (Save  of  course  old 
Putnam  who  has  been  hammering  on  'em  for  years.) 

I  have  recently  sent  a  letter  to  the  Little  Review,  and  some  notes  to 
Poetry  on  these  matters.  I  dont  know  what  good  it  will  do. 

I  never  can  get  anyone  to  send  me  information,  detailed  information 
re/  the  tariff  and  copyright  law  texts  etc.  on  which  I  might  base  more 
forceful  criticism.  Neither  of  course  will  any  paper  with  a  circulation 
touch  a  word  of  mine. 

Still  I'll  provide  copy  for  any  of  these  campaigns  if  it  is  any  good  to  you. 

You  should  also  start  some  sort  of  society  for  the  private  printing  of 
literature.  The  shit-suckers  presumably  can  not  interfere  with  works  pri- 
vately printed. 
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A  thousand  people  are  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  any  pubHcation. 
The  scheme  we  are  talking  here  is  for  a  thousand  members  to  aggree,  not 
to  take  all  publications,  but  to  take  10/6  worth  per  year.  The  rest  to  be 
sold  as  ordinary  publications  unless  or  until  prosecuted.  Also  a  committee 
of  well  known  men  to  guarantee  lit.  val.  of  stuff.  However  our  bother 
here  is  not  with  a  society  of  muck-rakers  but  with  the  printers.  Too  long 
to  explain,  and  of  no  value  to  you. 

The  clergy,  being  the  only  people  who  are  (with  a  few  exceptions)  not 
fighting  for  civilization,  now  have  leisure  to  stir  up  a  stink  and  try  to  drag 
back  mediaeval  bigotry.  Shit  to  their  ashes. 

Oh  well,  let  me  know  if  there — s  anything  I  can  do.  My  benedictions  to 
"Patchin". 

yours  hastily 

Ezra  Pound 

24/io/'i6 

Thus — in  company  with  Conrad  Aiken,  Sherwood  Anderson, 
James  Branch  Cabell,  Willa  Cather,  Robert  Frost,  Sinclair  Lewis, 
Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  and  hundreds  more 
— Pound  signed  his  name  to  the  protest  against  suppression  of  The 
"Genius"  and  gave  support  in  published  statements  in  the  Egoist."^ 
Pound's  help  to  Dreiser  was  a  modest,  but  valuable,  contribution,  a 
little-known  instance  of  his  famed  readiness  to  assist  fellow  writers 
whom  he  esteemed. 


NOTES 

1.  "Dreiser  Protest,"  The  Egoist,  m  (October  1916),  159.  Facts  of  the  ban  on 
Dreiser's  novel  are  presented  by  Robert  H.  Elias,  Theodore  Dreiser:  Apostle  of 
Nature,  emended  ed.  (Ithaca,  N.Y.,  1970),  pp.  193-204,  and  by  W.  A.  Swan- 
berg,  Dreiser  (New  York,  1965),  pp.  203-211. 

2.  This  previously  unpublished  letter  of  Pound  to  Herscy  is  copyright  ©  1977  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  Ezra  Pound  Literary  Property  Trust. 

The  letter  is  part  of  the  Theodore  Dreiser  Collection  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  typewritten  from  a  green  ribbon.  In  ink  Pound  added  the 
following:  his  signature;  the  notation  "To  H  Hersey  and  Author's  Legue" 
(handwritten  near  the  left-hand  margin  between  the  body  of  the  letter  and  the 
signature);  the  underhning  of  "at  last"  and  "do";  the  commas  which  precede 
and  follow  "in  short";  and  the  question  mark  after  "the  'American  Academy  of 
Art  and  Letters'." 

In  using  the  two  letters  of  Pound  to  Hersey,  I  drew  on  the  generous  coopera- 
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tion  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  Pound,  of  Mr.  James  Laughlin  and  the  Pound 
Trustees,  and  of  Dr.  Neda  M.  Westlake  and  the  Charles  Patterson  Van  Pelt 
Library  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  previously  unpublished  letter  of  Pound  to  Hcrsey  is  copyright  ©  1977  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  Ezra  Pound  Literary  Property  Trust. 

The  letter  is  part  of  the  Dreiser  Collection  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  typewritten  from  a  green  ribbon.  In  ink  Pound  added  the  following:  in 
paragraph  7,  the  virgule  following  "re";  in  paragraph  9,  the}/  in  "presumably"; 
in  paragraph  11,  the  comma  following  "clergy,"  the  "not,"  and  the  "now," 
superscribed  above  the  typewritten  "they,"  through  which  an  ink  line  is  drawn; 
Pound's  signature;  and  the  date.  (In  reproducing  the  two  letters,  I  have  not 
included  infrequent  stray  periods  that  appear  on  the  originals.) 

Germane  to  Pound's  recurring  reference  to  copyright  in  the  two  letters  is 
Hersey's  statement  in  a  letter  to  Dreiser  ("[1916?]"):  "The  copyright  book  is 
done"  (Dreiser  Collection,  University  of  Pennsylvania). 
For  a  partial  listing  of  the  signers  of  the  protest,  see  "A  PROTEST  Against  the 
suppression  of  Theodore  Dreiser's  'The  "Genius",'  "  Dreiser  Collection,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  (Box  59).  For  Pound's  supportive  statements,  see  The 
Egoist,  m  (October  1916),  159,  and  (November  1916),  174,  and  iv  (February 
1917).  30. 
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An  Assemblage  of  Politicians,  Writers,  and 
Hippopotami:  The  Elsa  Noble  Collection 


C.  E.  CRIMMINS* 


THE  Elsa  Noble  Collection  in  the  Rare  Book  Collection  of  the 
Van  Pelt  Library  contains  interestingly  varied  letters  to  and 
from  the  Hale  family  of  Massachusetts.^  The  Hales  were  active  in 
literary  and  political  circles  of  nineteenth-century  America  and  their 
papers  give  the  reader  a  "behind  the  scenes"  glimpse  of  important 
men  and  women  of  this  period  in  our  history.  Nathan  Hale  (1784- 
1863),  a  nephew  of  the  Revolutionary  War  hero,  was  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  for  fifty  years.  His  sons,  Edward 
Everett  and  Charles  Hale,  were  men  of  letters  who  served  their 
country  in  a  variety  of  posts.  Edward  Everett  Hale  (1822-1909)  was 
a  Unitarian  minister  who  late  in  life,  in  1903,  became  chaplain  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  edited  a  monthly  magazine,  Old  and  New, 
was  the  author  of  the  immensely  popular  short  story  "The  Man 
Without  a  Country,"  and  also  wrote  several  books,  among  them  A 
New  England  Boyhood  and  James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends.  His 
brother  Charles  (1831-82)  edited  a  short-lived  Hterary  journal,  To- 
day, and  was  an  editor  on  the  Daily  Advertiser.  He  served  as  United 
States  consul-general  to  Egypt  from  1864  to  1870,  and  was  assistant 
secretary  of  state  from  1872  to  1874.  This  intriguing  collection  de- 
scended through  the  Hale  family  to  Elsa  Noble  (Mrs.  William  H. 
Noble,  Jr.)  of  Ardmore,  Pennsylvania,  and  Cuernavaca,  Mexico, 
who  generously  gave  it  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  several 
years  ago. 

Three  United  States  presidents  are  represented  in  the  collection. 
There  is  a  note  dated  December  3,  1912,  from  Theodore  Roosevelt 
to  Ellen  Day  Hale  thanking  her  for  a  poem,  and  there  are  several 
letters  firom  William  Howard  Taft  to  Edward  Everett  Hale  when  he 
was  chaplain  of  the  Senate  and  Taft  was  secretary  of  war  (1904-08). 
There  is  a  surprisingly  amusing  letter  written  by  James  Buchanan  to 

*  Graduate  Student  in  English,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Alexander  Hale  when  Buchanan  was  secretary  of  state,  in  July  of 
1849.  Buchanan,  who  is  not  normally  regarded  as  an  amusing  man, 
tells  Hale  that  he  has  been  authorized  by  the  president  to  offer  him 
the  position  of  "Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  courf  of  China."  He 
then  lists  the  "emoluments"  of  the  office,  which  include  twenty  cents 
per  day  and  travelling  expenses.  Buchanan  comments  on  the  pay: 
"This,  Sir,  in  a  country  like  China,  where  rice  eaten  with  chopsticks 
forms  the  sole  food  of  the  inhabitants,  (a  custom  which  you  will 
doubdess  be  happy  to  adopt,)  this  sum,  I  say,  must  be  considered 
quite  a  fortune."  Buchanan  asks  Hale  to  respond  immediately,  ". . .  as 
I  have  6249  other  applicants  for  offices,  who  will  be  delighted  to  pick 
any  of  the  public  scraps." 

A  letter  from  Edward  Everett  (1794-1865),  the  statesman  who 
delivered  the  speech  before  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address,  to  his 
brother-in-law  Nathan  Hale,  speaks  about  his  nomination  as  secre- 
tary of  state  in  1852.  Other  political  correspondence  includes  many 
letters  from  United  States  chiefs  of  mission  abroad,  among  them 
Abbot  Laurence  in  England  (1857),  George  Bancroft  in  Germany 
(1868),  Adam  Badeau  in  England  (1873),  and  John  Meredith  Read  in 
France  (1873).  A  letter  from  Robert  Charles  Winthrop  to  Charles 
Hale  on  April  22, 1872,  discusses  the  settling  of  the  Alabama  Claims  at 
the  Geneva  Tribunal.  The  Hale  family  was  also  involved  in  politics 
during  the  formative  years  of  the  new  nation.  Among  their  papers  is 
a  letter  from  James  Sullivan  to  Alexander  Hill  on  November  23, 
1786,  requesting  a  loan  that  would  enable  him  to  go  to  Connecticut 
to  represent  Massachusetts  in  the  matter  of  the  Western  Reserve  land 
disputes.  John  Lowell,  in  a  letter  dated  November  1,  1816,  asks 
Nathan  Hale  to  print  several  sketches  which  "express  the  opinions  & 
feehngs  of  many  federalists."  In  the  same  letter,  he  mentions  that  he 
is  opposed  to  the  nomination  of  James  Monroe  for  president. 

The  Hales  exerted  much  influence  in  the  publishing  world  and  in 
the  government,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  among  their  letters  are 
many  that  contain  requests  for  help  with  specific  causes,  or  introduc- 
tions for  people  both  abroad  and  at  home.  Henry  Blackwell,  husband 
of  Lucy  Stone,  wrote  Charles  Hale  on  February  11,  1876,  from  the 
office  of  the  Woman's  Journal  to  urge  his  support  for  town  and  mu- 
nicipal suffrage  for  women  in  Massachusetts.  The  letter  appeals  to 
Hale's  conservatism,  saying  that  local  suffrage  for  women  had  worked 
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in  England,  and  elsewhere,  and  diat  it  would  be  an  experiment  in 
America  that  could  "soon  be  thoroughly  tested  &  repealed,  if  it  work 
badly,  by  a  legislature,  still  as  before,  elected  by  men  alone."  The 
collection  also  contains  a  letter  from  scientist  Louis  Agassiz  requesting 
that  the  recipient  inform  all  the  teachers  of  the  state  that  as  soon  as  the 
new  museum  building  is  ready  at  Harvard,  he  will  instruct  anyone 
free  of  charge  who  is  "desirous  of  fitting  himself  to  teach  Natural 
History."  It  is  dated  March  21, 1859,  but  addressed  to  an  anonymous 
"Sir."  Enclosed  with  the  letter  is  a  clipping  of  a  letter  dated  February 
26,  1859,  to  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Courier,  suggesting  that  Harvard 
needs  a  new  museum  building  to  provide  facilities  for  the  study  of 
science  comparable  to  those  at  the  universities  of  Europe. 

Two  letters  sent  to  Charles  Hale  contain  more  unusual  requests, 
and  although  these  requests  are  not  concerned  with  the  pressing 
issues  of  the  day,  they  nonetheless  make  delightful  reading.  In  a  letter 
dated  November  30,  1868,  George  Bancroft,  then  United  States 
minister  to  Germany,  asks  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Hale  if  he  can 
obtain  some  Phoenician  grave  inscriptions  from  the  United  States 
consul  in  Cyprus  for  the  German  philologists.  He  describes  the  best 
way  to  copy  them,  with  a  wet  paper  pressed  onto  the  stone.  Another 
unusual  request  came  from  P.  T.  Barnum,  who  wrote  Hale  in  Egypt 
in  1866  asking  for  curiosities  and  live  animals.  He  was  most  con- 
cerned with  obtaining  several  hippopotami:  "It  is  difficult  to  procure 
a  Hippopotamus  except  through  the  kind  favor  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt."  Barnum  assures  Hale  that  their  size  is  of  little  importance: 
"No  matter  how  young  they  may  be,  they  grow  rapidly,  and  soon 
become  great  objects  of  interest  here."  He  repeatedly  emphasizes  in 
the  letter  that  he  is  interested  in  any  "curiosities  animate  and  inani- 
mate" which  Charles  Hale  might  possibly  be  able  to  procure.  In  an 
enclosed  appendix  to  the  letter,  he  offers  to  buy  any  hippopotami  for 
sale,  if  the  Viceroy  decides  not  to  donate  one,  and  he  requests  an 
autographed  picture  of  the  Viceroy  for  the  National  Museum  he  is 
planning  to  open.  Barnum  closes  by  adding:  "We  want  very  much  a 
Giraffe  or  two  also  [a]  Rhinoceros  &  other  animals  alive.'"  A  letter 
the  following  year,  1867,  from  Benjamin  Buder  to  Charles  Hale 
introduces  John  Greenwood,  Jr.,  who  goes  to  Egypt  to  "make  addi- 
tions to  Mr.  Barnum's  Collection  of  Curiosities." 

The  literary  world  of  nineteenth-century  America  is  well  repre- 
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sented  in  the  Noble  Collection  because  of  the  Hale  family's  publica- 
tions. Many  letters  from  writers  to  Edward  Everett  Hale  discuss  the 
publication  of  their  work  in  Old  and  New;  among  these  are  letters 
from  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson,  John  Fiske,  Sarah  Whitman, 
John  Burroughs,  and  Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  There  is  a  note  from 
James  Russell  Lowell  to  a  Mr.  Carter  about  abstracts  of  his  speeches. 
Two  letters  dated  1898  from  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  discuss 
errors  in  Hales  James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends  and  an  article  by 
Hale  in  which  he  had  mistakenly  identified  one  of  Higginson's  cous- 
ins. A  quatrain  signed  by  Hans  Christian  Andersen  and  a  poem  dedi- 
cated to  Edward  Everett  Hale  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  entitled 
"The  Living  Dynamo"  (April  18,  1892),  are  among  the  letters. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  who  sometimes  collaborated  with  Mark 
Twain,  complains  in  several  humorous  letters  about  the  title  "Honor- 
able" that  has  been  attached  to  his  name  in  the  pages  of  OW  and  New. 
In  a  letter  dated  November  29,  1870,  he  says  that  he  has  been  to 
Washington  only  a  few  times,  and  the  title  is  inappropriate  for  him: 
"You  have  stuck  it  on — like  a  stove-pipe  hat  on  a  naked  Indian." 
The  Elsa  Noble  Collection  also  contains  three  letters  from  Samuel 
Clemens  (Mark  Twain)  himself  Two,  dated  March  28,  1905,  and 
April  10,  1906,  deal  with  copyright  problems  that  Edward  Everett 
Hale  was  experiencing.  In  the  first  letter,  Clemens  promises  to  sup- 
port Hale  emotionally  and  financially  in  a  courtroom  battle:  "I  am 
going  to  hope  that  we  can  land  a  success,  and  empty  all  the  puerile  & 
mephitic  copyright  laws  down  Congress's  throat,  or  some  other 
sewer."  The  second  letter  informs  Dr.  Hale  that  he  no  longer  has  any 
wish  to  do  something  about  the  copyright  matter.  Another  and  ear- 
lier letter,  dated  November  1, 1899,  gave  Clemens  the  opportunity  to 
write  a  wildly  comic  diatribe  against  Christian  Scientists.  He  tells 
Hale  that  his  wife  has  suppressed  two  articles  of  his  in  which  he  was 
only  trying  to  prove  that  "all  men  are  born  crazy"  and  that  this  fact 
had  contributed  to  the  spread  of  Christian  Science,  which  Clemens 
calls  "the  new  fad."  He  goes  on  to  air  his  views  on  the  Christian 
Science  organization:  "The  thing  is  on  a  cash-&-piety  basis,  its  pow- 
ers &  authorities  are  centralized  in  a  close  (&  irresponsible)  corpora- 
tion, &  it  is  as  well  organized  a  Trust  as  the  Papacy  itself."  He  writes 
that  Mrs.  Eddy's  disciples  will  add  her  to  the  Godhead  and  instruct 
their  children  to  worship  her.  Clemens  looks  forward  to  living  until 
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1910,2  when  he  predicts  that  the  Christian  Scientists  will  run  legisla- 
tures and  make  laws  for  doctors.  He  further  predicts  that  "Mrs. 
Eddy's  relics  are  going  to  cure  a  hundred  cripples  to  Lourdcs's  one. 
And  take  the  business. "Clemens  closes  by  saying  that  he  will  attempt 
to  smuggle  the  stories  that  have  been  suppressed  by  his  wife  into  a 
book  next  spring:  "For  when  I  am  engaged  in  a  good  work  I  have  no 
principles." 

The  Elsa  Noble  Collection  runs  the  gamut  in  subject  matter  from 
President  Buchanan  through  Mark  Twain  to  hippopotami,  and  it 
includes  among  its  letters  references  to  events  from  the  Western 
Reserve  land  disputes  in  1786  to  William  Howard  Taft's  nomination 
for  President  in  1908.  The  collection  makes  fascinating  reading  for 
anyone  interested  in  American  history  and  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 


NOTES 

A  brief  notice  about  the  collection  by  Neda  M.  Westlake  appeared  in  The 
Library  Chronicle,  XXXVIII  (1972),  160. 

,  Twain  was  born  in  1835,  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  Halley's  comet. 
This  phenomenon  of  the  sky  was,  as  predicted,  again  visible  in  1910.  Twain 
often  said  that  he  came  and  would  go  with  the  comet.  He  died  on  April  21, 
1910,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 
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Library  Notes 

Special  issues  and  space  limitations  have  pushed  the  "Library  Notes" 
out  of  the  last  two  volumes  of  The  Library  Chronicle.  We  hope  to 
reintroduce  them  as  a  regular  feature. 

GIFTS 

We  cannot  list  all  of  the  several  hundred  donors  of  books  since  the 
Spring,  1973,  issue,  but  some  of  the  gifts  during  this  period  do  need 
at  least  a  brief  mention: 

From  the  libraries  of  several  emeriti  faculty  members  came  numer- 
ous valuable  items:  E.  Sculley  Bradley  and  the  late  W.  Norman 
Brown,  many  hundreds  of  volumes;  the  late  Theodore  Hornberger, 
pamphlets  of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  England;  Holden 
Furber,  manuscript  letters  from  John  Shore,  governor  general  of 
Bengal,  to  Henry  Dundas  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the 
affairs  of  hidia,  1793-98;  M.  A.  Shaaber,  a  group  of  volumes  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  T.  E.  M.  Boll,  manuscripts  and 
other  items  pertaining  to  May  Sinclair;  Dr.  Harry  M.  Martin,  an 
early  American  imprint;  the  late  Edwin  B.  Williams,  some  four 
hundred  volumes,  including  early  Portuguese  imprints. 

From  other  University  faculty  members:  through  Ray  L.  Bird- 
whistell,  the  family  of  Robert  Nevins  Birdwhistell,  D.V.M.,  gave  in 
his  memory  a  magnificent  collection  of  the  works  of  Mark  Twain — 
first  and  later  editions,  and  ephemera;  Phillip  H.  De  Lacy,  eleven 
volumes  of  sixteenth-century  editions  of  Greek  classics;  Werner  L. 
Gundersheimer,  a  splendid  copy  of  Louis  Le  Roy,  De  la  vicissitude  ou 
variete  dcs  choses  en  funivers,  Paris,  1576. 

A  rare  and  beautiful  work.  The  Microcosm  of  London,  issued  by 
Rudolf  Ackermann  in  London,  1808-10,  containing  104  full-page 
aquatints,  was  presented  by  Mrs.  William  McLean,  Jr.,  of  Wynne- 
wood,  Pennsylvania.  Robert  McLean,  Los  Angeles,  gave  many  vol- 
umes, some  authors'  presentation  copies. 

Miss  Anna  W.  Ingersoll,  Philadelphia,  gave  a  carta  executoria,  an 
illuminated  Spanish  manuscript  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

From  Bernard  G.  Segal,  Life  Trustee,  came  over  2,000  volumes 
for  our  general  collections.  In  memory  of  Edgar  A.  Singer,  11,  late 
professor  of  philosophy,  Edgar  A.  iii  and  Richard  B.  Singer  pre- 
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sented  the  142  volumes  of  Bibliotheca  Classica  Latina,  Paris,  1819-38. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Snodgrass,  Philadelphia,  gave  many  volumes,  including 
early  editions  of  Kipling  and  Eugene  O'Neill.  From  Mrs.  Harold  H. 
Kynett,  Philadelphia  and  Nantucket,  other  Kipling  editions,  C.  G. 
Childs's  Views  in  Philadelphia  and  Its  Environs,  1827-30,  in  parts, 
William  Birch,  The  Country  Seats  of  the  United  States,  1808,  and 
Walt  Whitman  volumes. 

Books  long  in  University  hands  but  not  in  the  Library  were  trans- 
ferred in  1976  to  the  Rare  Book  Collection:  from  Hutchinson  Gym- 
nasium, volumes  on  art  and  athletics  from  the  library  of  Dr.  R.  Tait 
McKenzie  (d.  1938),  Director  of  Physical  Education  at  the  Univer- 
sity, and  world  famous  as  a  sculptor  of  athletes;  from  the  Geology 
Department,  books  of  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries, 
some,  pubhshed  1834  to  1894,  by  early  members  of  the  Department, 
which  was  founded  in  1835. 

SELECTED   PURCHASES 

In  1946  Robert  E.  Spiller,  now  emeritus  professor  of  English,  gave 
the  University  Library  his  extensive  collection  of  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  the  basis  for  his  definitive  bibliography  of  Cooper  (1934). 
Recently  the  Library  acquired  two  additional,  very  rare  Cooper 
editions:  The  Borderers,  or  The  Wept  of  Wish-ton- Wish,  1829,  printed 
in  Florence,  Italy,  but  with  a  Paris  imprint,  preceding  the  first 
American  edition;  and  Ned  Myers,  or  A  Life  before  the  Mast,  London, 
1843,  two  volumes  in  the  original  boards.  These  volumes  were  pur- 
chased on  the  Hardwick  and  Friends  of  the  Library  funds. 

Two  hundred  large-paper  copies  of  the  first  issue  of  the  magazine 
The  American  Mercury,  January  1924,  were  specially  printed  and 
bound  and  presented  to  friends  of  the  editors,  H.  L.  Mencken  and 
George  Jean  Nathan,  and  of  the  publisher,  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  The 
Library's  copy,  bought  out  of  the  Hardwick  fund,  was  presented  by 
Mencken  in  1924  to  Carroll  Frey,  whose  bibliography  of  Mencken 
(the  first)  was  published  the  same  year. 

The  second  edition  of  Smollett's  The  Adventures  of  Roderick  Ran- 
dom was  published  in  London  in  1748,  following  the  first  edition  by 
only  a  few  weeks;  however,  the  author  made  significant  changes  in 
the  text  during  that  time.  A  fme  copy  was  bought  for  the  Singer- 
Mendenhall  Collection  on  the  Ritchie  fund. 
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The  autograph  manuscript  of  James  Joyce's  Ulysses,  owned  by  the 
PhiHp  H.  and  A.  S.  W.  Rosenbach  Foundation,  Philadelphia,  was 
pubhshed  in  facsimile  in  1975  by  the  Foundation  and  Octagon  Books; 
the  Library  acquired  a  copy  with  the  help  of  the-  Friends  of  the 
Library  fund. 

The  Library's  collection  of  Elzevier  imprints,  given  by  the  late 
Dr.  E.  B.  Krumbhaar  some  years  ago,  has  an  unusually  large  number 
of  dissertations  of  the  University  of  Leyden,  for  which  the  Elzeviers 
were  official  printers.  The  Library  has  recently  been  able  to  acquire 
six  of  these  rare  pamphlets  (on  law  and  medicine),  published  between 
1692  and  1710.  They  were  purchased  on  the  Krumbhaar  fund. 

A  few  additions  to  our  Aristotle  collection  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  were  made,  using  the  Ritchie  fund. 

Georg  Knauer,  of  the  Classical  Studies  Department,  called  our 
attention  to  an  edition  of  Virgil's  Bucolica,  Lyons,  1526,  with  com- 
mentary, an  edition  apparently  unrecorded:  this  was  purchased  on 
the  Comegys  fund.  A  bonus  is  the  beautiful  contemporary  sheepskin 
binding,  with  ornate  gold  tooling.  Also  purchased  was  a  Cicero 
edition,  Leipzig,  1566,  intended  for  school  use,  "pro  puerili  educa- 
tione  confecti  &  editi." 

Additions  to  the  Library's  extensive  Tasso  collection  were  made 
using  the  Dante  &  Tasso  fund:  three  editions  of  Gierusalemme  li- 
berata,  Naples,  1582,  in  quarto;  Ferrara,  1585,  in  an  unusually  small 
format;  and  Nizza,  "presso  la  Societa  Tipografica,"  1784,  in  two 
handsome  duodecimo  volumes;  also  a  Risposta  by  Tasso,  part  of  a 
literary  dispute,  Mantua,  1585. 

Some  other  unusually  interesting  early  editions:  De  rerum  omnium 
natura  septenariae  assertiones,  Bologna,  1570,  by  Cirillo  Franchi,  the 
study  program  for  a  seven-day  seminar  on  philosophy  at  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Order  of  Servites;  a  pamphlet  of  24  pages,  Rome, 
1524,  in  wliich  the  author,  Thomas  Guichardus,  gives  an  eyewimess 
account  of  the  conquest  of  Rhodes  by  the  Turks  in  1522;  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  De  animae  immortalitate,  Bologna,  1523;  a  small  treatise 
in  Latin  on  the  German  language  by  the  librarian  to  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  Berlin,  1668;  and  an  exceptionally  large  folio  edition 
of  a  treatise  on  Itahan  municipal  law  by  Paride  del  Pozzo,  Pavia,  1510. 


LYMAN   W.    RILEY 
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Continuing  the  record  of  publications  (other  than  those  in  The 
Library  Chronicle)  deahng,  entirely  or  partly,  with  holdings  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  libraries,  the  following  references  are 
presented.  Citations  for  this  record  are  invited. 

Summa  Britonis  sive  Guillehni  Britonis  expositiones  vocahulorum  biblie  (The- 
saurus mundi:  Bibliotheca  scriptorum  Latinorum  mediae  ct  recentioris 
aetatis).  Edited  by  Lloyd  W.  Daly  and  Bernadine  A.  Daly  (Patavii:  in 
aedibus  Antenoreis,  MCMLXXV). 

Alan  T.  McKenzie.  "A  New  Letter  from  Giuseppe  Baretti  to  Thomas 
Hollis,"  Harvard  Library  Bulletin,  19  (1971),  140-148. 

Alan  T.  McKenzie.  "Two  Letters  from  Giuseppe  Baretti  to  Samuel 
Johnson,"  PMLA,  86  (1971),  218-224. 

Enzo  Orvieto.  "San  Francesco  e  il  Diavolo:  Contrast©  inedito  cinque- 
centesco  in  terza  rima," Forum  Italicum,j,  no.  4  (1973),  8,  no.  1  (1974),  3-21. 

Enzo  Orvieto,  "Il  primo  romanzo  epistolare  del  Rinascimcnto,"  Giornale 
di  Bordo,  3,  no.  6  (1971),  no.  7  (1972),  537-595-  On  MS.  Ital.  16,  part  1. 

Martin  Staehelin.  "Beschreibung  und  Bcispiele  musikalischer  Formen 
in  einem  unbeachteten  Traktat  des  friihen  15.  Jahrhunderts,"  Archiv  fiir 
Musik-Wissenschaft,  xxxi.  Jahrgang,  Heft  3  (1974),  237-242.  Partly  on 
MS.  Lat.  36. 

Albert  R.  Schmitt.  Des  Melchior  Adam  Pastorius  .  .  .  Leben  (Munich, 
1968).  Partly  on  MSS.  Ger.  54  and  55. 

John  L.  Grigsby.  The  Middle  French  Liber  Fortunae:  a  Critical  Edition, 
University  of  California  Publications  in  Modern  Philology,  v.  81  (Berke- 
ley, 1967). 

Rudolf  Hirsch.  "Rouen  and  Caen  Imprints,  ca.  1510-1520,"  Gutenberg- 
Jahrbuch  1976,  pp.  190-193. 

Lope  de  Vega.  El  primero  Benavides.  Edited  from  the  Autograph  Manu- 
script ...  by  Arnold  G.  Reichenberger  and  Augusta  Espantoso  Foley, 
Haney  Foundation  Series  13  (Philadelphia,  1973).  Includes  facsimile  repro- 
duction of  the  MS.  (Span.  50). 

Andreas  Bauch.  "Die  neuentdeckte  Regel  des  Heilig-Geist-Spitals  zu 
Eichstatt,"  Sammelblatt  des  Historischen  Vereins  Eichstdtt,  64.  Jahrgang 
(1971),  7-84.  On  MS.  Ger.  69. 
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The  Impossible  Dream:  Adventures  in  Editing 
American  Literary  Texts 


ROBERT  E.  SPILLER* 


LIKE  the  Man  of  La  Mancha,  I  have  spent  much  of  my  hfe  in 
/  pursuit  of  "The  Impossible  Dream."  I  have  edited  countless 
texts  of  American  writers  for  all  sorts  of  reprint  volumes;  and  I  have 
clung  to  the  faith  that  there  is  one  right  way  to  do  it.  I  have  now 
reached  the  conclusion  in  my  disillusioned  old  age  that  there  is  some- 
thing quixotic  about  the  whole  enterprise,  that  much  of  it  is  a  tilting 
at  windmills,  and  that  it  doesn't  matter  much  what  you  do  just  so 
you  announce  in  a  preface  a  reasonable  procedure  consistent  with 
your  main  objectives,  and  then  stick  to  your  own  rules. 

That  would  be  the  end  rather  than  the  beginning  of  my  story  were 
it  not  that  few  of  my  colleagues  seem  to  agree  with  me.  The  quest 
for  the  perfect  text  has  played  so  great  a  role  in  my  career  that  I 
would  like  to  ease  my  conscience  at  last  by  recalling  some  of  the 
things  that  have  happened  to  me  on  my  journey  and  have  helped 
me  to  gain,  I  hope,  some  perspective  on  the  recent  developments  in 
textual  scholarship.  I  refer  of  course  to  the  Center  for  Editions  of 
American  Authors  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  and  to  its 
successor,  the  Center  for  Scholarly  Editions. 

I  began  editing  texts  almost  as  soon  as  I  was  through  graduate 
school,  where  training  in  this  technique  had  played  no  part  in  my 
professional  education — why,  I  do  not  know.  I  had  to  fnid  out  how 
to  do  it  the  hard  way,  by  doing.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  my 
teachers  were  receiving  pocket  money  for  editing  editions  of  the 
classics,  none  of  them  seemed  to  have  at  hand  any  set  of  rules  to  pass 
on  to  me;  so  that  when  I  undertook  to  do  for  the  Oxford  Press  in 
1928  an  edition  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper's  Gleanings  in  Europe: 
France,  I  made  up  my  own  rules. 

Here  was  a  book  which  had  been  hastily  printed  by  the  Carey  firm 
in  Philadelphia  and,  except  for  nearly  simultaneous  English  and 

*  Felix  E.  Schelling  Emeritus  Professor  of  English,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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French  editions,  had  not  been  reprinted  since.  A  quick  preHminary 
study  revealed  that  the  EngHsh  edition  had  appeared  first,  although 
for  reasons  of  the  international  copyright  situation  at  the  time,  it  was 
probably  set  from  sheets  that  were  somewhat  carelessly  proofread  by 
the  author  during  a  short  visit  to  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  heat, 
and  that  the  French  edition  (in  English)  was  pirated  from  the  English. 
There  were  enough  differences  between  the  texts  of  these  editions  in 
what  have  since  come  to  be  called  "accidentals" — spelling,  punctua- 
tion, capitalization — to  suggest  that  the  English  edition  had  been 
"house-styled"  by  the  publisher.  I  therefore  chose  to  reprint  the 
American  edition  because  it  presumably  had  the  writer's  authority; 
but  what  to  do  about  obvious  errors  and  inconsistencies?  I  could 
leave  them  as  they  were,  correct  them  to  modern  usage,  or  try  to 
conform  them  to  Cooper's  usage  as  I  could  reconstruct  it.  I  decided 
to  try  to  imagine  that  I  was  merely  a  more  accurate  and  conscientious 
Fenimore  Cooper  and  to  produce  the  edition  that  he  would  have 
produced  had  he  cared  enough  to  do  so. 

Little  did  I  realize  what  I  had  undertaken.  I  had  first  to  determine 
what  his  basic  rules  of  composition  and  style  were,  then  conform  the 
text  to  those  rules,  and  finally  discover  in  his  text  attractive  chapter 
titles  to  leaven  the  lump  of  a  series  of  merely  numbered  "Letters."  I 
still  have  the  two-page  style-sheet  that  I  compiled  and  the  copy  of  the 
work  in  which  I  added  and  subtracted  commas,  supplied  or  deleted 
periods  or  capital  letters,  conformed  the  spelling — particularly  of 
place  names — and  added  chapter  titles.  All  went  well.  I  was  awarded 
a  Guggenheim  fellowship  to  follow  Cooper's  travel  routes  in  Europe, 
to  work  in  the  libraries  where  he  worked,  and  to  prepare  texts  of  the 
other  four  European  travel  books.  I  proceeded  to  complete  the  sec- 
ond volume,  this  time  on  England,  and  set  off  with  my  young  family 
for  a  study  year  abroad.  It  was  a  great  adventure  and  I  thought  my 
career  well  launched.  A  panel  of  scholars  obviously  had  approved  my 
editorial  techniques  and  wanted  more  of  the  same. 

Then  came  a  letter  about  1930  from  my  friend  Oscar  Cargill  of 
New  York  University  asking  me  to  take  part  in  an  anthology  of 
American  literature  for  the  Macmillan  Company.  My  volume  was 
to  cover  the  period  from  the  beginnings  to  1830  and  thus  took  me 
to  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  texts — a  field  much  more 
complicated  than  that  of  Cooper's  time  with  respect  to  methods  of 
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printing  and  styles  of  writing.  I  was  confronted  with  the  inherited 
Ehzabethan  eccentricities  of  Cotton  Mather,  the  printings  of  Frank- 
Hn's  early  press,  and  the  flood  of  religious  and  political  pamphlets 
that  filled  the  bookshops  of  the  colonial  towns. 

Naively,  however,  I  made  my  selections  mainly  from  previous  late 
reprints  and  pasted  up  or  photostated  my  text  from  readily  available 
sources  because  they  were  the  most  readable  and  therefore  best  suited 
to  the  beginning  student.  But  when  the  manuscript  had  actually 
reached  the  galley-proof  stage,  Cargill  had  a  sudden  attack  of  schol- 
arly conscience  and  decided  that  all  texts  must  be  taken  from  first  or 
at  least  contemporary  editions  of  the  original  works.  The  decision 
seemed  to  me  the  right  one  even  though  a  little  belated  and  costly; 
but,  after  all,  I  did  not  have  the  problem  of  royalty  fees,  and  we  could 
afford  it.  So  out  went  a  third  of  the  proofs  and  we  started  over. 

The  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  was  a  godsend,  for  it  had 
acquired  on  publication  almost  all  the  books  since  1735  that  I  needed 
and  still  at  that  time  had  them  on  open  shelves;  but  even  so,  our  rule 
of  choosing  first  or  earliest  available  editions  got  us  into  some  strange 
inconsistencies.  For  example,  the  only  surviving  copy  of  the  1791 
first  edition  o£ Charlotte,  A  Tale  of  Truth  (otherwise  Charlotte  Temple) 
by  Susanna  Rowson  was  not  discovered  until  1955;  it  was  donated  by 
Waller  Barrett  to  the  University  of  Virginia.  I  had  to  be  content  with 
a  third,  which  was  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  This  early  novel  was 
so  popular  that  it  had  literally  been  read  to  death.  Then  there  is  the 
famous  case  of  Franklin's  Autobiography,  which  appeared  first  in  a 
French  translation,  then  in  English  in  the  bowdlerized  version  of  his 
grandson  Temple.  My  text  was  the  first  satisfactory  one,  edited  by 
John  Bigelow  in  1889  and  revised  by  A.  H.  Smyth.  Today,  it  would 
of  course  be  the  Yale- APS  Papers. 

Jonathan  Edwards  also  gave  me  as  much  trouble  as  he  did  his  con- 
temporaries. I  had  used  the  Sereno  Dwight  collected  works  of  1829 
as  more  nearly  complete  than  the  earlier  Austin  one  of  1808,  but  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dwight  had  smoothed  out  the  style  of  the  old  fire-eater  to 
a  point  at  which  it  flowed  like  a  placid  river,  and  much  of  the  real 
Edwards  was  lost.  Yet  some  of  my  selections  were  available  only  in 
this  version  unless  I  went  up  to  Yale  and  took  my  text  from  a  new 
transcription  of  the  original  manuscripts.  I  compromised  on  the 
Dwight  text  for  most  selections  but  changed  the  youthful  essay  on 
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the  "Flying  Spider"  to  a  type-facsimile  of  the  manuscript  which  had 
appeared  in  the  Andover  Review  and  seemed  in  its  crudity  to  give 
force  to  the  precocity  of  the  eleven-year-old  Edwards.  In  one  case 
only  I  resorted  to  the  parallel-text  technique  and  printed  both  the 
corrected  rough  draft  and  the  parchment  copies  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  from  Carl  Becker's  monograph. 

That  anthology  was  so  far  ahead  of  all  others  in  faithfulness  to 
original  sources  that  it  held  its  place  in  the  competition  for  almost 
forty  years,  but  it  is  really  a  textual  battlefield,  a  miscellany  of  styles 
and  forms.  It  served,  however,  to  make  me  aware  of  the  ideal  of  a 
pure  text,  and  the  next  thing  I  did  was  a  photo-facsimile  of  Cooper's 
Letter  to  Gen.  Lafayette  of  1831  for  The  Facsimile  Text  Society.  By 
now  I  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  theory  that  the  only  true  modern 
reprint  could  be  a  photo-facsimile  of  the  first  edition;  or  at  the  worst, 
a  type-facsimile  which  left  in  all  the  errors  of  spelling,  missing  or  su- 
perfluous punctuation,  and  inconsistencies  of  style  of  the  original. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  received  a  small  grant  to  be  used  as  a  revolv- 
ing publication  fund  for  the  last  three  volumes  of  Cooper's  travels: 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  The  Rhine  [Switzerland,  pt.  u) — and  I  had  ed- 
ited texts  according  to  my  old  formula  for  one  or  more  of  them.  But 
Cargill's  scholarly  conscience  had  proved  to  be  infectious  and  I  was 
caught  in  a  dilemma.  I  could  not  put  out  any  more  volumes  accord- 
ing to  a  textual  policy  of  which  I  no  longer  approved,  and  I  could 
not  change  horses  in  midstream.  As  a  result,  I  returned  my  grant  to 
the  donor  (a  fatal  mistake),  and  only  now  is  a  uniform  edition  of  all 
five  travel  books,  including  new  editions  o£  France  and  England,  ac- 
tually in  progress.  I  have  contracted  for  all  the  non-textual  editing  of 
the  first  part  o£  Sketches  of  Switzerland  only. 

So  much  for  my  early  education  as  a  textual  editor.  At  this  stage  I 
was  a  purist  (-est)  of  the  pure  and  I  could  take  satisfaction  only  in 
photo-facsimiles  like  the  volume  of  such  photos  of  all  drafts  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  edited  by  Julian  Boyd  in  1945.  Here 
was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  modern  printing  of  an  early  and  variant  text, 
but  it  was  unreadable  by  anybody  but  the  scholar  with  a  magnifying 
glass  and  an  expertise  in  eighteenth-century  handwriting. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  argued,  you  are  going  to  modernize  your 
text,  why  not  go  all  the  way  as  Tatlock  and  MacKaye  did  with 
Chaucer:  "When  the  sweet  showers  of  April  have  pierced  to  the  root 
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the  dryness  of  March,  and  bathed  every  vein  in  moisture  whose 
quickening  brings  forth  the  flowers;  .  .  .  then  folk  long  to  go  on 
pilgrimage  to  renowned  shrines  in  sundry  distant  lands."  This  is  the 
obvious  alternative,  and  between  the  two  extremes  lies  a  never-never 
land  of  confusion  and  anarchy — quaint-sounding  texts  that  have  been 
tampered  with  and  are  neither  fish  nor  flesh. 

But  I  was  not  to  be  left  in  this  dismal  quandary  for  long.  Two 
groups  of  scholars  had  in  the  meantime  been  at  work  on  the  problem 
and  had  come  up  with  different  solutions.  The  one  was  the  profes- 
sional historians,  led  by  Julian  Boyd  of  Princeton  with  his  Jefferson 
papers,  and  the  other  was  the  school  of  "Textual  Criticism"  or  "Crit- 
ical Bibliography"  imported  to  this  country  by  Fredson  Bowers  from 
the  British  studies  of  Pollard,  McKerrow,  and  Greg.  If  we  are  going 
to  keep  on  trying  to  fmd  a  reasonable  middle  way  of  reproducing 
old  manuscripts  and  printed  texts  so  that  they  are  both  "authentic" 
and  readable,  we  must  listen  to  both  of  these  groups;  for  they  have 
both  found  wide  acceptance,  have  had  generous  support — both  schol- 
arly and  financial — from  the  American  Historical  Association,  the 
Modern  Language  Association,  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  and  other  societies  and  foundations,  and  have  already 
produced  enough  reedited  texts  to  fill  a  small  library. 

First,  the  historians,  who  in  recent  years  have  launched  projects, 
usually  through  university  presses,  to  edit  and  publish  the  total  corpus 
of  surviving  writing,  whether  in  manuscript  or  in  print,  of  Jefferson, 
Hamilton,  Frankhn,  Madison,  and  a  dozen  or  more  other  founding 
fathers  or  later  statesmen.  Their  basic  rules  of  textual  procedure  were 
formulated  by  Oscar  Handlin  and  others  for  the  Harvard  Guide  to 
American  History  (1954)  and  are  adopted  with  various  modifications 
in  most  of  these  editions.  Although  these  rules  distinguish  between 
the  Literal,  Expanded,  and  Modernized  methods,  there  is  one  under- 
lying rule  to  cover  all  cases:  "that  of  consistency.  State  a  method  in 
the  preface  or  preliminary  note,  and  stick  to  it!"  (p.  95).  I  am  taking 
as  my  norm  for  this  procedure  the  guidelines  used  by  Labaree,  Bell, 
Willcox,  and  others  in  the  Yale- APS  edition  of  the  Papers  ofBenjamiti 
Franklin,  which  was  started  in  1959  and  is  now  (1976)  in  its  twentieth 
volume.  ''The  Papers  of  Benjamin  Franklin,"  declare  the  editors,  "will 
follow  a  middle  course  between  exact  reproduction  of  the  eigh- 
teenth-century text  and  complete  modernization.  The  purpose  is  to 
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preserve  as  faithfully  as  possible  the  form  and  spirit  in  which  the  au- 
thors composed  their  documents,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reproduce 
their  words  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  the  present-day  reader  and 
within  the  normal  range  of  modern  typographical  equipment  and 
techniques"  (i,  xl).  There  follow  slightly  differing  rules  for  printed 
and  manuscript  material.  The  result  is  a  clear  and  readable  text  which 
preserves  the  essential  flavor  of  the  original,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
methods  of  the  editors  o{  the  Journals  and  Miscellaneous  Note-books  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  where  an  elaborate  system  of  printer's  devices 
is  set  up  to  indicate  on  the  page  itself  all  eccentricities  and  variations 
in  the  manuscripts. 

The  guidelines  by  which  the  Franklin  statement  is  applied  in  prac- 
tice are  a  nice  compromise  between  literal  precision  and  common- 
sense  flexibility: 

(i)  Although  the  choice  of  a  source,  especially  when  there  are  sev- 
eral available  (as  a  holograph  manuscript  and  an  authorized  first 
printing),  is  not  specifically  stated,  one  can  safely  infer  that  the  form 
finally  approved  by  the  author  is  the  one  used,  without  collation  with 
other  and  variant  forms. 

(2)  All  items  are  made  to  conform  to  a  single  rule  of  presentation 
in  routine  respects.  Italics  are  reduced  to  roman  type  according  to  a 
stated  rule  of  procedure,  captions  and  addresses  of  letters  are  printed 
in  a  uniform  arrangement  regardless  of  how  they  appear  in  the  orig- 
inal, abbreviations  like  an  ampersand  or  obsolete  usages  like  the  long 
"s"  are  altered  to  their  modern  forms,  typographical  errors  are  si- 
lently corrected,  punctuation  and  capitalization  are  reduced  to  the 
modern  practice  except  where  they  are  significant  characteristics  of 
the  author's  style  (such  as  Franklin's  capitalization  of  all  substantives), 
corrections  and  cancellations  made  by  the  author  in  his  manuscript 
are  printed  in  only  their  final  form,  and  there  are  no  "textual  notes" 
to  explain  these  liberties,  except  on  rare  occasions  where  meaning  is 
involved — here  footnotes  do  the  work. 

What  emerges  from  this  process  is  of  course  neither  an  original 
and  authentic  version  of  the  author's  work,  nor  a  complete  modern- 
ization. Furthermore  no  attempt  is  made  to  conform  the  text  to  an 
ideal  of  the  style  of  its  day  in  the  manner  that  I  attempted  futilcly  in 
Cooper's  Gleanings.  Probably  in  all  but  a  very  few  and  minor  respects 
there  has  been  no  violation  of  the  author's  essential  meaning,  while 
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mechanical  obstacles  like  obsolete  styles  of  spelling,  punctuation,  and 
typography  have  been  removed  and  the  modern  reader's  experience 
made  more  enjoyable  and  profitable. 

Yes,  say  the  literary  textual  scholars,  that  is  all  very  well  for  the 
historian  who  is  interested  only  in  what  the  author  said;  but  we  lit- 
erary historians  and  critics  are  interested  primarily  in  how  ideas  are 
expressed — that  is  the  art  of  the  situation,  and  art  is  our  specialty.  We 
beheve  that  form  cannot  be  separated  from  meaning  and,  in  altering 
the  form  in  the  slightest  respect,  the  meaning  is  in  jeopardy.  We 
must  ask  of  the  textual  editor  the  old  three-pronged  question,  pro- 
mulgated by  Goethe  and  repeated  by  Croce  and  Spingarn  (although 
challenged  by  Wimsatt  and  others) :  "What  did  the  author  set  out  to 
do?  Was  his  plan  reasonable  and  sensible?  and.  How  far  did  he  suc- 
ceed in  carrying  it  out?" 

To  confront  these  questions  in  any  meaningful  way,  the  reader 
must  first  discover  from  external  evidence  (that  is,  from  what  the 
author  himself  has  said  or  implied  by  his  actions),  supported  in  every 
case  by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  text  itself:  what  was  the  au- 
thor's INTENTION?  This  rule  was  succinctly  formulated  by  James 
Thorpe  in  his  Principles  of  Textual  Criticism  (1972) :  "The  ideal  of  tex- 
tual criticism  is  to  present  the  text  which  the  author  intended"  (p. 
50).  Easy  enough! — but  where  can  we  find  just  what  an  author  like 
Whitman  or  James  or  Dreiser  intended  when  he  changed  his  mind  a 
number  of  times  and  kept  revising  his  work  up  to  the  edge  of  se- 
nility? Whitman  revised  his  poems  in  important  ways  with  each  of 
the  many  editions  of  Leaves  of  Grass.  Some  people  prefer  the  first 
edition  of  1855;  a  good  case  has  been  made  for  the  more  mature  edi- 
tion of  i860;  and  Whitman  himself  specified  the  "death-bed"  edition 
of  1892  as  the  only  acceptable  form  and  arrangement  of  his  poems. 
Henry  James  revised  all  of  his  work  in  later  life,  to  the  point  of  re- 
writing and  even  altering  plot-solutions,  for  the  New  York  edition 
of  1907-09.  And  there  is  little  similarity  between  Dreiser's  The  Bul- 
wark in  its  first  edition  of  1945  and  the  earlier  drafts  of  the  story  which 
date  back  as  far  as  1917.  Which,  if  any,  of  these  authors'  intentions 
do  you  choose  for  your  "definitive"  texts? 

Again,  when  Emerson  writes  his  brother  in  1849,  "I  am  just  re- 
printing my  first  litde  book  of  'Nature'  with  various  Orations,  lec- 
tures, &c.  .  .  .  and  it  gives  me  a  chance  to  make  many  important 
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corrections,"  {Collected  Works,  ed.  R.  E.  Spiller  and  A.  R.  Ferguson 
[Cambridge,  Mass.,  1971-],  i,  xxx),  which  "intention"  takes  prece- 
dence— that  of  1836  or  that  of  1849,  or  are  they  equally  valid? 

The  "copy-text"  school  of  literary  textual  criticism  also  asks  a  fur- 
ther question:  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  an  author's  real  intention — 
initial,  mature,  or  fmal — in  any  work  of  art,  or  is  the  basis  of  textual 
criticism  a  sort  of  neoplatonic  construct,  made  up  of  his  intentions 
throughout  his  life  and  superior  to  any  one  intention  at  any  one  time? 
Morse  Peckham  has  expressed  this  dilemma  succinctly  (if  perhaps 
not  altogether  sympathetically)  in  his  essay  "Reflections  on  the  Foun- 
dations of  Modern  Textual  Editing"  [Proof  jfi  [1971],  p.  127):  "It  is 
desirable  to  begin  with  a  clear  and  simple  statement  about  what  a 
textual  editor  actually  does.  Given  a  group  of  manuscript  discourses, 
or  of  printed  discourses,  or  of  manuscript  and  printed  discourses, 
which  he  asserts  to  be  sufficiently  alike  to  be  categorized  as  versions 
of  the  same  postulated  work,  and  which  he  judges  to  be  unsatisfac- 
tory versions,  on  whatever  grounds,  he  adds  to  the  group  another 
version,  which  he  asserts  to  be  more  satisfactory,  on  whatever  grounds, 
than  any  existing  member  of  that  group."  Actually,  in  practice,  this 
new  version  is  not  quite  so  fortuitous  as  Mr.  Peckham  whimsically 
implies.  It  is  a  synthesis  of  choices  made  by  the  editor  of  variants  he 
fmds  for  the  same  passage  in  two  or  more  versions.  We  could  take 
this  procedure  of  the  new  textual  critics  for  what  apparently  it  is  or  is 
designed  to  be:  the  exercise  of  a  discriminating  imagination  in  the 
construction  of  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  we  can  understand 
better  the  full  significance  of  any  work  of  art  in  all  its  phases  were  it 
not  for  their  assumption  that  the  method  is  "scientific"  and  will  pro- 
duce a  "definitive,"  "correct,"  "established,"  or  at  least  "superior" 
text.  In  his  textual  introduction  to  the  new  edition  of  Emerson's  Col- 
lected Works,  my  collaborator,  Alfred  R.  Ferguson,  is  careful  to  say, 
"This  edition  provides  for  the  first  time  established  texts  of  Emerson's 
works  which  were  originally  published  in  his  lifetime  and  under  his 
immediate  supervision.  The  text  is  critical  and  unmodernized,"  but 
the  jacket  blurb  translates  this  statement  as,  "The  edition  will  provide 
for  the  first  time  definitive  texts  of  Emerson's  writings,  based  on  col- 
lation of  all  the  editions  published  in  his  lifetime  as  well  as  the  two 
major  posthumous  editions"  (italics  mine).  Perhaps  the  establishing 
of  a  text  makes  it  definitive,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  first  statement 
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makes  a  slightly  less  claim,  to  final  authority  than  the  second.  The 
implication  in  both  cases  is  that  the  editor  has  gained  the  right  to 
have  the  fmal  say  on  the  grounds  that  he  has  used  the  exact  methods 
of  "science,"  eliminated  errors,  and  restored  "purity."  To  understand 
the  basis  for  this  claim,  we  should  perhaps  ask  in  more  detail  just 
what  the  assumptions  and  methods  of  the  modern  textual  critic  are, 
where  the  theory  on  which  they  are  based  originated,  and  how  it 
achieved  the  authority  that  it  now  seems  to  command. 

Textual  criticism  in  the  modern  sense  grew  out  of  work  in  the 
bibliography  of  early  English  literature,  particularly  of  Shakespeare's 
quartos  and  folios,  by  Pollard,  McKerrow,  and  Greg  between  1893 
and  1942,  as  a  means  of  solving  bibliographical  problems  by  com- 
parative textual  analysis.  To  take  a  simple  and  hypothetical  example: 
if  you  wish  to  establish  the  chronological  order  of  publication  of  two 
slightly  variant  printings  of  the  same  work  and  you  fnid  that  one 
contains  a  few  broken  types  on  a  page  otherwise  identical,  it  is  safe  to 
infer  that  the  printing  with  broken  type  is  later  than  that  which  is 
clean.  Thus,  textual  collation  has  established  bibliographical  sequence. 

In  a  series  of  monographs,  these  three  British  scholars  demon- 
strated that  much  could  be  learned  about  the  composition  and  history 
of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  (notably  Hamlet)  and  his  contemporaries 
by  a  close  comparison,  or  collation,  of  the  texts  of  the  various  quarto 
and  folio  editions.  In  those  days  of  handpresses,  open  frames,  and 
moveable  type,  of  handmade  watermarked  paper  and  of  little  regu- 
lation of  booksellers,  compositors,  pirates,  and  cut-throat  competi- 
tive dramatic  companies,  the  history  of  a  text  as  determined  from 
internal  evidence  could  separate  the  role  of  the  author  from  the  roles 
of  those  who  printed,  acted  in,  or  circulated  his  work,  could  remove 
a  progressive  accumulation  of  errors,  and  presumably  could  thus  es- 
tablish a  pure  text  of  the  actual  work  of  the  author,  merging  all  au- 
thoritative versions  into  one. 

A  paper  by  Greg  on  "The  Rationale  of  Copy-Text"  was  read  at 
the  English  Institute  in  New  York  in  1949  and,  in  the  same  year, 
Fredson  Bowers  established  his  Studies  in  Bibliography  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  and  published  his  own  Principles  of  Bibliographical  De- 
scription. Bowers  and  his  followers  soon  carried  the  copy-text  method 
over  into  the  works  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  and 
even  made  incursions  into  nineteenth-century,  and  American  as  well 
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as  English  literature.  As  printing  had  become  more  and  more  mech- 
anized and  book  publishing  and  distribution  a  mass-production  en- 
terprise, with  the  rotary  press,  the  stereotype  plate,  and  machine- 
made  paper,  the  factor  of  human  error  had  become  less  and  less  sig- 
nificant and  the  old  method  of  bibliographical  description  began  to 
require  more  and  more  effort  to  prove  facts  of  less  and  less  impor- 
tance. Gradually,  from  a  procedure  designed  primarily  to  establish 
bibliographical  sequences  and  to  eliminate  from  a  text  errors  that  had 
crept  in  through  its  handling  by  others  than  the  author  in  successive 
editions,  it  had  become  a  method  for  constructing  a  synthetic  or 
composite  text  in  which  the  editor  might  try  to  reproduce,  not  only 
the  author's  original  intention,  but  the  whole  of  the  creative  process, 
from  inception  to  fmal  revision.  In  short,  what  had  happened  was 
that  a  technique  for  establishing  the  bibliography  of  successive  ver- 
sions of  a  work  of  art  by  an  analytical  collation  of  variant  texts  had 
been  put  to  the  reverse  use  of  establishing  a  synthetic  and  eclectic 
text  of  the  work  of  art  by  a  comparative  study  of  the  bibliography 
of  surviving  versions.  Thus  "Critical  Bibliography"  had  become 
"Textual  Criticism,"  a  form  of  scholarship  which  is  neither  bibliog- 
raphy nor  criticism,  but  a  creative  act  performed  by  a  kind  of  surro- 
gate author  who  knows  more  about  the  real  author's  total  intention 
than  the  author  did  himself 

This  concept  raises  all  sorts  of  philosophical  questions  about  the 
nature  of  art  and  the  relationship  of  the  work  of  art  to  its  creator  and 
to  its  audience.  I  will  not  try  to  discuss  these  questions  here  except  to 
ask  whether  creative  efforts  of  a  single  author  directed  at  a  single 
work  but  taken  from  different  periods  of  his  career  can  ever  be  finally 
woven  together  into  a  single  text  which  then  becomes  the  work  of 
art.  The  second  question  follows:  even  if  the  course  of  reasoning  fol- 
lowed by  the  editor  in  making  his  choices  is  fully  exposed  in  textual 
introduction  and  page-and-line  notes  showing  all  the  variant  readings 
from  which  the  choices  were  made,  is  the  fmal  result  a  "definitive" 
text  of  the  author,  or  is  it  a  synthetic  text  revealing  mainly  the  judg- 
ment of  the  editor?  And  if  it  is  mainly  the  latter,  what  becomes  of 
the  "New"  critic's  main  assumption  that  the  work  of  art  exists  apart 
from  the  author's  presumed  intention  and  can  be  analysed  as  an  ob- 
jective entity?  In  discussing  "the  two  convenient  detours  around  the 
acknowledged  and  usually  feared  obstacles  to  objective  criticism," 
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Wimsatt  and  Beardsley  define  the  Intentional  Fallacy  as  "a  confusion 
between  the  poem  and  its  origins,"  and  the  Affective  Fallacy  as  "a 
confusion  between  the  poem  and  its  results''  {The  Verbal  Icon  [1954], 
p.  21).  Surely  a  synthetic  text  created  by  the  subjective  choices  of  an 
editor  is  a  by-product  of  both  fallacies  and  cannot  provide  an  aes- 
thetic entity  for  objective  analysis  by  the  critic,  even  though  it  can 
serve  as  a  useful  instrument  for  critical  examination  of  the  evolution 
of  an  author's  entire  corpus  of  work. 

Whether  we  agree  with  this  conclusion  or  not,  there  are  many 
scholars  who  have  accepted  this  concept  of  the  work  of  art  as  a  syn- 
thesis of  all  phases  of  the  author's  intention,  and  have  undertaken  to 
produce  "estabhshed"  editions  of  the  writings  of  our  major  authors 
according  to  strict  guidelines  based  on  this  theory.  The  group  I  refer 
to  is  of  course  the  Center  for  Editions  of  American  Authors,  until 
recently  sponsored  by  the  Modern  Language  Association  and  subsi- 
dized by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  After  a  de- 
cade and  more  of  successfully  supporting  and  setting  their  seal  of 
approval  on  many  volumes,  the  CEAA,  however,  began  to  lose 
credibility  by  the  accumulation  of  misunderstandings  and  costly  mis- 
takes which  are  inevitable  in  a  bureaucracy.  With  an  NEH  change  in 
personnel  and  policy  which  withdrew  its  financial  support  from  the 
project  as  a  whole,  preferring  to  deal  individually  with  each  author- 
edition,  support  for  CEAA  was  terminated  in  1976,  and  a  new  Center 
for  Scholarly  Editions  (not  limited  to  American)  was  substituted  by 
the  Modern  Language  Association  to  assist  in  textual  scholarship  and 
to  award  the  seal  of  excellence  without  subsidizing  individual  editors 
or  projects. 

It  is  too  soon  to  know  how  a  far  more  open  and  consultative  pro- 
cedure, coupled  with  a  somewhat  more  conservative  philosophy  of 
emendations,  will  work,  but  two  planks  in  the  announced  platform 
of  the  CSE  are  encouraging.  They  are:  "1.  What  is  the  rationale  for 
emendation  (of  this  volume  or  edition)?  Is  it  consistent  and  convinc- 
ing? and  2.  Are  recorded  emendations  consistent  with  the  stated  pol- 
icy of  emendations?" 

I  was  committed  to  the  CEAA  project  firom  the  start  when  I  sug- 
gested to  then  President  Barnaby  Kceney  of  Brown  University  that 
the  new  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  of  which  he  had 
just  become  Chairman,  subsidize  the  CEAA  as  an  initial  project.  But 
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because  of  my  basically  relativistic  position  in  all  textual  matters  I 
have  not  personally  become  involved  in  the  recent  efforts  to  regu- 
larize textual  procedures  and  to  apply  standards  and  methods  derived 
from  the  Greg-Bowers  or  other  schools  of  thought.  As  a  result,  I  have 
been  associated  as  co-editor  with  Alfred  R.  Ferguson,  one  of  the  more 
extreme  of  the  eclectic-critical  text  group,  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
CEAA-approved  Collected  Works  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  I  have 
supplied  the  historical  introduction  and  notes  for  the  first  volume  of 
Fenimore  Cooper's  travels  without  doing  more  than  express  my 
opinion  on  textual  questions  as  they  have  arisen.  I  will  therefore  con- 
clude these  remarks  by  explaining  how  this  process  seems  to  work, 
even  though  it  has  been  explained  and  discussed  many  times  before. 
To  me  it  is  just  one  of  a  number  of  reasonable  alternatives  open  to  the 
textual  editor  of  a  literary  work. 

First:  the  textual  editor  collects  or  locates  multiple  copies  of  all 
editions  of  the  work  which  could  have  involved  the  action  or  the 
approval  of  the  author  (including  in  some  cases  even  posthumous 
editions  on  the  chance  that  they  have  used  the  author's  notes  or  cor- 
rections). This  has  been  an  ex  post  facto  operation  in  many  of  these 
editions  and  has  caused  all  kinds  of  delays  and  comphcations;  the 
projected  Cooper  edition  has  profited  by  the  failure  of  CEAA  to 
recognize  the  logic  of  its  inclusion  in  their  plans  by  developing  at 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society  in  Worcester  probably  the  best 
collection  of  multiple  copies  of  all  editions  of  an  American  author 
now  in  existence. 

The  textual  editor  then  selects  his  "copy-text."  Originally  the 
copy-text  could  be  any  one  of  these  editions  but  preference  inclined 
to  adopt  the  "best,"  which  was  usually  the  latest  version  of  the  orig- 
inal composition  as  finally  approved  by  the  author;  gradually  the  re- 
alization that  chance  errors  as  well  as  the  author's  revisions  could 
creep  into  such  a  text  has  led  to  a  reversal  of  the  rule  of  choice  in 
favor  of  the  earliest  available  version  approved  by  the  author.  The 
principle  of  establishing  an  historical  order  of  texts  goes  all  the  way 
back  to  McKerrow  and  the  Shakespeareans  and  it  was  logical  that 
the  American  scholars  should  thus  rely  on  a  chart  of  textual  ancestry 
in  a  sequence  of  texts  that  could  be  collated  in  chronological  order. 
An  attempt  could  then  be  made  to  correct  the  copy-text  in  ways  that 
reflected  changes  in  the  author's  intention,  while  at  the  same  time 
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disregarding  changes  that  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  mechanical  or 
human  error.  The  CEAA  has  generally  adopted  the  rule  that  when 
one  or  more  manuscripts  exist,  the  copy-text  should  be  the  pre-pub- 
lication fmished  version  of  the  author,  if  that  can  be  determined,  and 
that  when  all  manuscripts  have  been  destroyed  or  have  otherwise 
disappeared,  the  earliest  printed  text  that  could  be  said  to  have  been 
seen  by  the  author  should  be  the  copy-text. 

The  first  step  in  the  actual  editing  comes  when  multiple  copies  of 
the  copy-text  are  compared,  usually  by  a  Hinman  or  other  collator, 
to  eliminate  "accidentals"  which  might  have  crept  in  through  var- 
ious printings  or  issues  of  the  same  edition.  When  this  has  been  done, 
the  resulting  text  is  then  collated  several  times  without  mechanical 
means  against  all  later  revisions  that  were  made  under  the  presumed 
supervision  of  the  author.  By  this  process,  all  "substantive"  changes 
are  detected  and  recorded,  as  well  as  "accidental"  changes  created  by 
other  than  mechanical  causes.  At  this  point  the  editor  has  a  table  of 
variants,  both  substantive  and  accidental,  which  presumably  reflect 
both  changes  in  the  author's  intention  and  intrusion  of  the  editor's  or 
publisher's  influence  on  one  edition  or  another.  Now  the  editor  must 
begin  to  compose  his  "defmitive"  text,  accepting  or  rejecting  vari- 
ants as  his  judgment  dictates,  and  relegating  to  the  textual  notes  all 
variants  which  are  not  retained  in  his  fmal  text. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  CEAA  admitted  different  rules  to  govern 
its  procedure  in  diflerent  cases.  The  Bradley-Blodgett  variorum  edi- 
tion o£  Leaves  of  Grass  uses  the  fmal  or  "death-bed"  edition  as  copy- 
text  for  all  poems  except  those  eliminated  by  Whitman  in  his  fmal 
editing  of  his  work.  These  poems  are  restored  or  printed  for  the  first 
time  from  the  latest  revision  extant.  The  copy-text  approved  by 
Whitman  is  then  printed  verbatim  and  all  variants  in  earlier  editions 
are  recorded  in  copious  textual  notes.  The  editors  are  thus  relieved  of 
all  subjective  choice  except  in  the  case  of  manuscript  variants  which 
at  first  were  regarded  as  too  many  and  too  inconsequential  to  be 
completely  recorded.  This  decision  was  later  reversed  and  the  rule 
that  all  variants  in  both  manuscript  and  print  should  be  included  in 
the  textual  notes  was  adopted,  with  resulting  indefinite  delay. 

At  the  other  extreme  is  Emerson's  essay  on  "The  Young  Ameri- 
can," which  is  included  in  the  volume  in  which  I  was  involved.  Em- 
erson printed  this  lecture  in  pamphlet  form  after  its  first  delivery  to 
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the  Mercantile  Library  Association  on  February  7, 1 844.  The  time  Wi 
the  era  of  "Manifest  Destiny"  and  tlie  audience  was  a  group  of  youn 
men  engaged  in  trade  and  manufacture.  The  tone  of  the  essay,  as  we 
as  its  ideas,  is  very  much  out  of  key  with  other  things  that  Emersoi 
was  writing  at  that  time;  it  is  a  paean  of  praise  for  the  materiahsti 
progress  of  the  United  States  and  its  promise  of  future  opportunity 
When  the  revision  came  in  1 849,  the  mood  of  the  times  had  changed 
the  optimistic  enthusiasm  of  the  earher  version  obviously  was  not  re- 
tained in  the  author's  later  thoughts.  As  a  result,  a  number  of  long 
paragraphs  were  omitted  in  the  fmally  approved  version  and  others 
toned  down.  What  then  was  the  author's  intention?  There  were  ob- 
viously two  intentions,  dating  five  years  apart,  both  of  which  should,! 
if  possible,  be  preserved  in  some  form.  At  this  point  my  textual  editor 
decided  on  a  synthetic  text  which  would  preserve  both  intentions  by 
restoring  the  excised  passages  as  well  as  including  any  new  material 
introduced  into  the  second  edition.  In  this  way  we  could  have  the 
best  of  both  worlds.  The  combined  texts  produced  a  far  richer  sense 
of  Emerson's  whole  creative  process  and  the  important  part  that  his 
audiences  played  in  his  thinking  than  either  version  could  do  alone, 
but  I  must  confess  to  some  uneasiness  at  the  degree  to  which  Ferguson 
had  exercised  his  agreed  prerogatives  as  an  eclectic  critical  editor. 

Nevertheless  the  CEAA  seal  was  immediately  bestowed  upon  the 
edition  and  Ferguson  set  to  work  on  the  text  of  the  second  volume, 
following  the  same  guidelines.  With  his  death  in  May  1974,  how- 
ever, the  reorganized  editorial  board  had  some  second  thoughts  and 
adopted  a  stricter  check  on  editorial  procedure  by  withdrawing  the 
editor's  right  to  restore  passages  which  the  author  had  deleted  in  his 
revision  or  to  reject  on  subjective  grounds  any  other  presumed  au- 
thorial revisions.  The  new  statement  reads,  "Because  the  textual 
problems  of  subsequent  volumes  differ,  all  revisions  identifiable  as 
Emerson's  will  ordinarily  be  accepted."  By  drawing  the  reins  a  bit 
tighter  we  approach  more  nearly  objective  editorial  standards,  but 
the  basic  principle  is  still  relative:  set  the  rules  and  then  live  up  to 
them  in  practice. 

The  only  remaining  question  is  whether  or  not  the  "copy-text" 
theory  has  developed  a  set  of  rules  which  are  definitive  or  scientific 
in  any  special  way.  My  contention  is  that,  even  in  its  strictest  forms, 
it  has  developed  only  a  consistent  and  flexible  way  of  producing  a 
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valuable  form  of  synthetic  text,  but  that  it  is  still  critical  and  subjec- 
tive rather  than  definitive.  It  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  methods  of 
probing  an  author's  full  creative  process.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  has 
forced  scholars  to  think  carefully  about  problems  which  they  previ- 
ously tended  to  avoid,  but  at  a  tremendous  cost  of  detailed  and  es- 
sentially clerical  work  of  little  significance.  My  own  preference,  if 
any  strict  editorial  procedure  is  to  be  chosen  over  others,  would  be 
the  old-fashioned  unedited  variorum  text  of  either  the  first  or  an 
early  revised  edition  which  was  published  in  the  author's  lifetime, 
with  a  table  of  textual  variants  of  all  sorts  from  other  editions  ap- 
proved by  the  author. 

I  have  experimented  with  many  other  kinds  of  texts  over  the  years 
and  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  idea  of  a  definitive  text 
is  an  impossible  dream,  a  tilting  at  windmills.  I  now  accept,  with 
varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm,  the  reconstructed  text  of  my  early 
editions  of  Cooper's  Gleanings,  the  photo-facsimile  oi  Letter  to  Gen. 
Lafayette,  and  the  eclectic-critical  text  of  the  first  volume  of  Emer- 
son's Collected  Works.  And  I  haven't  had  time  to  explore  here  some 
of  my  other  experiments  as  thoroughly  as  I  have  these  three.  Perhaps 
my  favorite  job  is  the  first  printing  of  the  previously  unpublished 
Early  Lectures  of  Emerson  from  the  manuscripts  in  the  Houghton  Li- 
brary where  we  used  a  method  of  clear-text  transcription  similar  to 
but  not  as  extreme  as  that  of  the  historians,  but  with  full  textual  notes 
which  the  historians  usually  do  not  supply.  I  have  referred  also  to 
minor  textual  jobs  in  my  anthology  which  were  done  by  type-fac- 
simile and  parallel  passages.  Finally,  my  most  radical  experiment  was 
with  The  Van  Wyck  Brooks  -  Lewis  Mumford  Letters  (1970)  where,  by 
selecting  for  balance  and  emphasis,  silently  cutting  irrelevancies,  and 
conforming  careless  accidentals,  I  attempted  to  present  a  continuously 
interesting  life-long  dialogue  between  two  speculative  thinkers  in  a 
form  that  tells  a  story  and  is  free  of  distracting  material,  both  sub- 
stantive and  accidental. 

And  so  I  come  back  to  the  position  with  which  I  began  these  re- 
marks: there  are  many  kinds  of  texts  that  serve  many  different  uses 
and  the  editor  alone  has  the  right  to  choose  the  kind  that  he  will 
produce,  just  so  he  announces  his  procedure  in  a  preface  and  then 
sticks  with  thorough  scholarly  integrity  to  his  own  rules. 
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Libraries  and  Archives  of  Barcelona 

JAMES  W.  CORTADA* 


THE  city  of  Barcelona,  nestled  between  the  shores  of  the  western 
Mediterranean  and  the  snow-capped  mountains  of  the  Pyrenees 
in  northeastern  Spain,  serves  as  the  economic  and  cultural  capital  of 
the  Catalan  region  as  it  has  for  two  thousand  years.  Once  a  Roman 
camp,  later  an  outpost  of  Charlemagne's  empire,  and  during  the 
Middle  Ages  a  dominant  pohtical  and  economic  force  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, Barcelona  early  became  a  focal  point  for  Catalan  political 
and  economic  affairs.  This  city  also  evolved  into  the  cultural  capital 
of  the  Catalan  people,  an  ethnic  minority  living  on  the  Franco-Span- 
ish border.  In  the  space  of  its  proud  history,  the  city  sheltered  govern- 
ment archives  and  built  libraries,  carefully  protecting  its  records  and 
treasures  from  wars,  fires,  and  plagues.  The  result  is  that  today  it  has 
over  fifty  libraries,  archives,  and  museums  housing  materials  of  im- 
portance to  the  national  histories  of  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Greece,  and 
North  Africa,  not  to  mention  to  its  own  local  affairs. 

It  is  generally  the  practice  in  the  United  States  to  separate  the  func- 
tions of  libraries,  archives,  and  museums  and  to  provide  different  or- 
ganizations for  controlling  each.  Yet  Spaniards  view  them  all  as  part 
of  one  general  function:  preservation  of  the  national  culture.  While 
a  particular  Spanish  institution  might  emphasize  one  of  the  three 
roles,  invariably  all  can  be  found  under  one  roof.  Also  different  from 
American  facilities  are  the  ages  of  Barcelona's  libraries,  many  dating 
in  one  form  or  another  from  the  High  Middle  Ages.  Very  few  were 
established  in  the  twentieth  century.  In  fact,  some  of  these  libraries, 
by  the  nature  of  their  age,  arc  in  themselves  museum  pieces.  In  Bar- 
celona's libraries  one  often  has  the  feeling  that  they  were  constructed 
in  the  1400's  and  indeed  many  moved  into  their  present  quarters  at 
about  the  time  Christopher  Columbus  took  to  the  sea.  And  although 
major  reforms  were  instituted  in  all  Spanish  libraries  and  archives 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  they  still  have  the  flavor  of  an  earlier 
era. 

*  International  Business  Machines  Corporation. 
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There  are  some  similarities,  however,  to  American  institutions. 
Barcelona's  libraries  try  to  stock  their  shelves  with  new  books  dealing 
with  national  rather  than  merely  regional  concerns.  Their  organiza- 
tion and  cataloguing  systems  reflect  national  patterns  although  they 
are  not  yet  standardized  to  the  extent  that  the  Dewey  and  Library  of 
Congress  systems  have  become  in  the  United  States.  Nor  is  the  uni- 
formity of  Spanish  standards  as  widely  accepted.  Nonetheless,  some- 
one working  in  archives  or  a  library  in  Madrid  or  Seville  would 
quickly  learn  how  to  operate  in  one  of  Barcelona's. ^  Archives  are 
like  their  American  counterparts  in  that  they  usually  have  large  quan- 
tities of  materials  dealing  with  local  history.  In  the  case  of  Barcelona, 
however,  these  items  are  of  immense  importance  to  most  nations 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  since  the  city  played  a  major  role  in 
the  history  of  the  entire  region  for  many  centuries.  The  greatest  of 
these  collections  are  housed  in  the  Archives  of  the  Crown  of  Aragon 
{Archivo  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon),  once  a  dominant  kingdom  in  north- 
eastern Spain. 

Museums  display  their  collections  generally  in  much  the  same  way 
as  a  local  historical  society  might  in  the  United  States.  Some  are  as 
confusing  in  organization  as  a  small  New  England  collection  of  arti- 
facts; some,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  as  expertly  displayed  as  any 
of  those  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington.  An  example 
of  the  better  ones  is  the  large  Maritime  Museum  [Museo  Maritimo). 
With  neglected  museums  the  confusion  can  usually  be  explained 
away  by  the  fact  that  they  are  appendages  of  libraries.  Others,  such 
as  the  Museum  of  Industries  and  Popular  Arts  {Museo  de  Industrias  y 
Artes  Populares),  run  by  Barcelona's  historical  society,  are  well  oper- 
ated and  serve  as  showpieces  for  the  city. 

Like  most  archives  in  Spain,  the  Museo  de  Industrias  is  administered 
by  the  National  Corps  of  Archives  and  its  policies  are  theoretically 
set  in  Madrid  by  the  Direccion  de  Archivos  y  Bihliotecas.  Typically 
European,  most  Spanish  archives  and  libraries  are  under  the  control 
of  one  national  governmental  agency  which  sets  uniform  standards 
for  all.  This  particular  repository,  located  on  Calle  Condes  de  Bar- 
celona, in  the  old  section  of  Barcelona  dating  from  the  Middle  Ages, 
does  have  considerable  autonomy  and  is  considered  by  residents  in  the 
area  as  one  of  the  city's  monuments.  As  with  most  Spanish  libraries, 
it  is  open  seven  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week.  It  has  a  small  library  an- 
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nexed  to  it,  covering  subjects  related  to  the  Crown  of  Aragon,  Bar- 
celona, and  the  Middle  Ages  useful  to  historians  working  on  the  pe- 
riod. Today  it  has  photoduplication  and  microfdming  services.  And 
with  more  papers  being  better  organized  each  year,  this  particular  de- 
pository is  becoming  much  easier  to  use. 

From  a  national  point  of  view,  the  most  important  of  the  city's 
institutions  is  the  Archives  of  the  Crown  of  Aragon;  there  is  nothing 
comparable  in  the  United  States  except,  perhaps,  the  small  Archives 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  now  housed  in  the  National 
Archives  in  Washington.  The  one  in  Barcelona  is  the  national  repos- 
itory of  the  Catalan- Aragonese  Kingdom  which  existed  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  The  Aragonese  archives  first  came  into  existence  in  the 
tenth  century,  but  the  bulk  of  the  papers  kept  there  date  from  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  building,  which  might  remind 
one  of  a  set  from  Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet,  is  as  historic  as  the 
papers  it  shelters,  since  it  once  served  as  a  royal  palace  and  was  visited 
by  Philip  II.  The  archives  date  from  1782,  by  which  time  most  of  the 
reorganization  of  its  manuscripts  had  been  completed.  In  the  past 
twenty  years  these  manuscripts  have  again  partially  been  reorganized 
to  reflect  modern  archival  procedure  and  to  meet  increased  demand 
for  their  use.^ 

In  terms  of  importance  to  Spanish  national  history  and  for  the  sake 
of  examining  library  administration,  there  is,  after  the  Archives  of 
the  Crown  of  Aragon,  a  complex  of  libraries,  museums,  and  archives 
in  the  city  of  Barcelona  under  the  administration  of  the  Municipal 
Institute  of  the  City's  History  [Instituto  Municipal  de  Historia  de  la  Ciu- 
dad).  Formed  in  1943,  this  particular  organization  evolved  out  of 
earlier  forms  and  emerged  to  control  many  of  the  city's  records  and 
to  dominate  almost  all  of  its  numerous  historical  activities.  Unlike 
American  local  historical  societies,  which  tend  to  be  independent  of 
governmental  agencies  and  economically  weak,  if  not  virtually  bank- 
rupt, the  Instituto  is  part  of  the  municipal  government  of  Barcelona, 
receiving  its  budget  from  the  city,  and  subject  to  the  mayor's  au- 
thority although  in  practice  it  is  autonomous.  Moreover,  it  is  a  large 
organization  with  a  steady  income.  Its  origin  could  be  traced  to  1249 
with  the  establishment  of  formal  archives  for  the  city.  Since  1917  the 
libraries  and  various  files  of  local  agencies  were  slowly  consolidated 
under  its  administration. 
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First  and  foremost,  it  is  archival  in  nature  and  houses  many  munic- 
ipal records  dating  back  to  the  city's  early  history.  These  are  used  by 
both  historians  and  municipal  employees.  The  papers,  for  instance, 
dealing  with  the  War  of  Spanish  Succession,  1700-1714,  as  well  as 
earlier  ones  relating  to  the  Crown  of  Aragon,  are  of  national  interest 
— even  to  those  studying  French  history.  These  manuscripts  are  well 
organized  and  indexed.  The  Institute  has  also  prepared  bibliographic 
guides  to  these  and  other  collections.^  For  purposes  of  censorship, 
Spanish  cities  have  maintained  newspaper  libraries  since  the  eigh- 
teenth century  as  part  of  the  municipal  files;  Barcelona  proved  to  be 
no  exception.  The  city's  Heineroteca,  containing  copies  of  most  news- 
papers and  magazines  published  in  Barcelona,  is  under  the  Institute's 
control.  As  in  its  sister  library  in  Madrid,  these  publications  are  bound 
in  large  volumes  and  are  indexed  in  a  card  file.  Because  they  are  a 
matter  of  public  record,  access  to  the  papers  is  quick  and  easy.  Re- 
flecting the  experience  of  Madrid's  Heineroteca,  Barcelona's  has  been 
increasingly  used  by  historians  in  the  past  few  years  and  no  longer  is 
consulted  only  by  municipal  authorities."* 

The  Institute  also  administers  several  museums  displaying  items  of 
local  historical  significance.  The  most  interesting  of  the  group,  be- 
cause of  its  general  nature,  is  the  Museum  of  Industries  and  Popular 
Arts,  established  in  1942.  It  is  the  model  of  a  well-run  local  mu- 
seum, concentrating  on  the  city's  past  in  much  the  same  manner  as  a 
good  museum  in  the  United  States.  It  has  paintings,  furniture,  per- 
sonal memorabilia,  some  weapons,  drawings,  flags,  banners,  statues, 
and  other  souvenirs  of  the  city.  All  of  these  items  are  tastefully  pre- 
sented and  identified,  reflecting  the  pattern  evident  in  many  museums 
of  American  state  historical  societies.  The  admission  fee  is  nominal 
and  there  are  published  descriptions  of  its  contents  while  guides  en- 
thusiastically recount  the  city's  past  for  visiting  tourists,  but  only  in 
Spanish.^ 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  stafl"  trained  as  historians,  the  Institute  has 
steadily  developed  a  library  on  local  themes.  This  useful  collection 
has  nearly  ten  thousand  volumes,  all  catalogued  and  available  for  use 
at  the  Institute's  headquarters  on  Calle  Santa  Lucia,  across  from  the 
Cathedral  of  Barcelona.  Oflice  hours  are  the  same  as  for  the  archives 
of  the  city  and  researchers  have  sufficient  room  in  which  to  consult 
the  materials.  In  accordance  with  typical  European  practice,  the  books 
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may  not  be  borrowed.  However,  some  photoduplication  facilities  are 
available.  The  Institute's  present  director,  Dr.  Pedro  Voltes  Bou,  has 
also  worked  to  expand  the  photographic  collection  which  now  has 
about  fifty  thousand  items,  the  majority  dealing  with  the  city  of  Bar- 
celona. Most  of  these  have  been  catalogued  and  can  be  used  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  photographs  in  the  Library  of  Congress  or  at  the 
British  Museum.^ 

The  Institute  under  its  various  names  and  subgroups  throughout 
the  present  century  has  published  a  considerable  amount  of  material 
on  local  history.  Besides  many  of  the  items  cited  in  the  footnotes  of 
this  article,  it  has  released  books  of  documents,  journals,  and  pam- 
phlets reflecting  high  scholarly  standards  and  representing  a  major 
effort  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  Barcelona.  The  most  successful 
and  useful  of  these  publishing  ventures  has  been  in  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Economic  History  of  the  University  of  Barcelona. 
They  have  sponsored  a  journal,  entitled  Cuadernos  de  historia  economica 
de  Catahma,  started  in  the  1960's,  which  is  now  available  in  libraries 
all  over  the  world.  Its  editor.  Professor  Voltes  Bou,  is  not  only  the 
Institute's  director  and  driving  force  but  also  a  skilled  historian  with 
nearly  two  dozen  books  on  economic  history  to  his  credit. 

Under  Dr.  Voltes  Bou's  guidance,  the  Cuadernos  publishes  schol- 
arly articles  on  Barcelona  and  on  economic  history  and  theory.  Thus 
it  can  no  longer  be  considered  merely  a  local  history  journal.  Dr. 
Voltes  Bou  also  encourages  the  pubhcation  of  monographs  on  Cat- 
alan history,  sometimes  publishing  them  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Institute.  For  all  practical  purposes,  he  has  turned  a  small  historical 
society  into  a  combination  municipal  repository,  government  print- 
ing office,  state  historical  association,  and  economic  research  center. 
Contributors  to  the  Institute's  publications  are  now  of  various  na- 
tionalities and,  as  a  reflection  of  the  growing  importance  of  this  con- 
glomerate historical  society,  its  director  speaks  several  languages,  in- 
cluding English.  Moreover,  the  Cuadernos  carries  articles  in  various 
languages. 

Besides  the  Institute's  numerous  services  to  the  city  of  Barcelona, 
the  municipal  government  still  maintains  other  smaller  organizations 
which  might  be  called  libraries  and  archives.  The  Administrative  Ar- 
chives [Archivo  Administrativo  Municipal)  and  the  Provincial  Deputa- 
tion of  Barcelona  [Diputacion  Provincial  de  Barcelona)  store  records 
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dated  no  earlier  than  the  nineteenth  century.  It  might  be  noted  that 
the  Diputncion  is  similar  in  function  to  a  collection  of  state  papers  in 
the  United  States.  In  both,  the  papers  of  the  nineteenth  century  are 
open  to  historians  while  most  of  those  for  the  current  period  (usually 
after  1936)  are  either  restricted  or  closed.  They  duplicate  in  general 
American  municipal  archival  data  and  serve  as  sources  for  current 
official  business.'^ 

Barcelona  also  has  a  large  library  which  it  shares  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Barcelona  and  which  might  be  compared  to  an  American 
public  hbrary  with  the  exception  that  one  cannot  borrow  its  books. 
Known  as  the  Bihlioteca  Central,  it  carries  current  publications  on  all 
subjects  but  also,  as  a  university  library,  continually  acquires  older 
volumes  for  reference.  The  cataloguing  systems  arc  as  old  as  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  latest  having  been  initiated  after  the  Spanish  Civil 
War.  As  the  library  grew,  new  cataloguing  procedures  were  adopted 
but  funds  never  proved  adequate  enough  to  abolish  old  ones  by  re- 
cataloguing.  Thus  one  fmds  its  librarians  in  the  situation  evident  in 
many  American  libraries  which  have  outgrown  their  Dewey  classi- 
fication system  and  have  commenced  to  substitute  for  it  that  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  but  with  both  in  operation  indefmitely. 

Like  so  many  of  Barcelona's  libraries,  this  one  is  housed  in  a  medi- 
eval structure  with  grey  high  walls  and  vaulted  beamed  ceilings.  Each 
of  these  buildings,  however,  has  been  renovated  in  recent  years  and 
is  properly  furnished  and  equipped  with  electricity,  running  water, 
and  modern  facilities.  If  there  is  a  complaint  to  make,  it  is  that  they 
are  chilly  in  winter.  The  Bihlioteca  Central  also  has  archives  attached 
to  it  containing  public  and  private  papers,  a  collection  of  catalogues, 
and  lists  of  Spanish  manuscripts;  they  share  with  the  library  their  in- 
ternational holdings  of  books  and  magazines.  Both  use  the  same  read- 
ing rooms  and  photoduplication  facilities.  And  unlike  the  situation 
prevailing  in  many  Catalan  libraries,  a  few  of  the  librarians  speak 
French  or  English.^ 

A  few  extra  words  should  be  said  about  the  cataloguing  systems 
because  they  seem  a  real  mystery  to  Americans.  The  simplest  way  to 
resolve  the  problem  is  just  to  ask  a  librarian  to  locate  materials,  using 
the  excuse  that  as  a  foreigner  one  is  baffled  by  the  local  procedure. 
This  works  in  Barcelona;  in  the  United  States,  librarians  often  assume 
that  the  researcher  is  too  lazy  to  use  the  card  catalogue.  Next,  ob- 
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taining  books  for  examination  is  the  same  as  elsewhere  in  Spain  and 
duplicates  the  system  used  at  the  Library  of  Congress  and  at  the  New- 
York  Public  Library.  One  fills  out  a  request  form  and  waits  for  a 
grey-smocked  employee  to  fmd  the  item.  Service  seems  to  improve 
miraculously  if  the  researcher  presses  a  ten  peseta  tip  into  the  palm  of 
the  quiet  book  jockey.  There  is  a  long  gallery  in  the  library  adjacent 
to  the  main  reading  room  with  a  bank  of  card  catalogues  listing  re- 
cent Spanish  publications  which  may  not  necessarily  be  in  the  Biblio- 
teca  Central  These  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  volumes  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  Catalog  or  the  printed  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum, 
which  are  available  in  many  American  universities  for  reference.  The 
card  files  for  the  library  itself  are  kept  in  the  main  reading  room  and 
are  in  cabinets  against  the  walls  as  at  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

The  city  also  boasts  the  prestigious  University  of  Barcelona  with 
libraries  and  archives  of  its  own.  The  first  combination  of  library  and 
archives  was  established  in  1450  and  reorganized  in  1726.  Today  it  is 
the  Biblioteca  Central.  Since  it  was  a  major  depository  for  years,  nu- 
merous government  files  accumulated  there  and  during  the  past  two 
decades  these  have  been  transferred  slowly  to  the  Archives  of  the 
Crown  of  Aragon  because  they  dealt  mainly  with  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  Transfer  proved  possible  because  the  university's 
library  was  governed  jointly  by  the  National  Archives  and  Library 
Administration  and  by  the  municipal  government  of  Barcelona.^ 

The  University  of  Barcelona  experienced  the  same  trend  toward 
specialized  and  decentralized  libraries  common  in  large  American 
and  European  universities.  Various  colleges  within  the  university 
long  had  their  own  libraries  but  in  recent  years  other  schools  have 
established  their  own  also.  Today  each  of  the  Schools  of  Medicine, 
Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  Law,  Political  Science,  and  Economics  and 
Commerce  has  a  library  within  its  own  building  containing  the 
highly  specialized  books  and  journals  it  needs.  The  Biblioteca  Central 
serves  as  the  general  library  of  the  university  much  as  do  the  main 
libraries  of  American  universities.  Students  have  access  to  any  of  the 
libraries  and  can  use  their  photoduplication  services.  Most  find  the 
more  specialized  libraries  of  greater  value  as  a  rule  and  often  meet  at 
the  Biblioteca  Central  for  the  same  reasons  as  Americans  do  at  their 
libraries — to  talk  with  friends. ^^ 

While  virtually  every  government  agency  in  Barcelona  has  either 
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a  library  or  small  archives  which  may  or  may  not  be  open  to  re- 
searchers, there  is  yet  another  cluster  of  facilities  open  to  historians. 
Specifically,  the  Catholic  Church  maintains  its  own  network  of  li- 
braries and  archives  throughout  Spain,  concentrating  the  major  fa- 
cilities in  the  provincial  capitals.  Following  the  national  pattern,  the 
religious  bureaucracy  operating  the  Cathedral  of  Barcelona  within 
the  offices  of  the  local  bishop  maintains  vast  stores  of  documents.  The 
archives  of  the  Cathedral  of  Barcelona  are,  in  fact,  both  archives  and 
a  library,  housing  the  official  records  of  the  Bishop  of  Barcelona  and 
the  theological  library  connected  to  his  see.  Preserved  in  a  centuries- 
old  structure  next  to  the  cathedral,  it  is  across  the  narrow  street  from 
the  Instituto  Municipal.  In  fact,  most  of  Barcelona's  major  research 
centers  are  within  blocks  of  each  other.  The  facilities  are  small  but 
there  is  space  to  work  with  the  materials,  and  photoduplicating  ser- 
vices exist.  Special  permission  from  the  chief  archivist  is  necessary, 
but  easy  to  obtain  by  historians.  In  recent  years,  the  press  of  large 
quantities  of  material  has  forced  the  Bishop  to  add  a  modern  building 
in  which  to  house  documents  and  books.  This  facility  is  also  prepared 
to  accommodate  historians. 

The  archives  of  the  cathedral  contain  an  estimated  minimum  of 
forty  thousand  manuscripts  dating  back  to  the  ninth  century.  The  li- 
brary connected  to  it  stores  mainly  theological  works  hardly  used  by 
anyone  other  than  priests.  The  documents  range  from  simple  baptis- 
mal certificates  to  manuscripts  dealing  with  Church  politics  and  in- 
ternational affairs.  In  fact,  the  collection  is  an  important  source  of 
information  on  the  Catalan  Catholic  Church.  It  is  the  central  head- 
quarters for  the  Bishop's  papers;  so  no  major  history  of  Catholicism 
in  the  province  of  Barcelona  could  be  written  without  use  of  these 
papers.^  ^ 

Each  church  in  the  city  also  maintains  archives,  although  usually 
not  a  library.  These  records  pertain  to  such  daily  activities  as  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  and  are  open  to  the  public  with  a  watchful  and 
mistrusting  priest  often  close  at  hand.  These  papers  are  consulted  for 
purposes  of  identification,  genealogy,  and  taxation.  Much  has  been 
made  of  the  destruction  of  church  property  in  Catalonia  and  the 
burning  of  small  church  records  by  the  Republicans  and  Communists 
during  the  Civil  War.  Some  of  these  local  churches  had  their  papers 
destroyed  but  others  survived.  In  fact,  a  generalization  cannot  be 
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made  because  too  many  contradictions  exist.  No  pattern  of  destruc- 
tion or  preservation  developed  in  Barcelona.  One  priest  might  have 
hidden  his  papers  while  another  had  not.  Some  had  their  records 
burned  under  spontaneous  impulse  while  a  few  collections  were  me- 
thodically sought  out  and  destroyed. 

The  area  in  and  around  Barcelona  also  supports  various  monas- 
teries, most  of  which  have  libraries  and  archives.  Traditionally  in 
Spain,  monasteries  have  played  a  leading  role  in  preserving  the  rec- 
ords of  the  past  and  have  always  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  being  safe 
places  to  house  papers  and  books.  Some  of  Spain's  monasteries  also 
maintain  libraries  with  tens  of  thousands  of  documents  and  equal 
numbers  of  volumes.  One  thinks,  for  example,  of  the  large  Mont- 
serrat  Monastery  two  hours  by  train  from  Barcelona  perched  thou- 
sands of  feet  up  on  the  side  of  a  Pyrenean  mountain.  The  tradition 
of  monastic  libraries,  which  Spanish  monks  exported  to  other  parts 
of  Europe  and  strongly  implanted  in  Latin  America,  continues  today. 
Despite  anticlerical  assaults  on  Catalan  monasteries  in  the  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries,  they  generally  were  able  to  protect 
their  holdings  and  thus  constitute  a  significant  group  of  repositories 
of  Catalan  documentation. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  is  located  in  a  suburb  of  Barce- 
lona: the  Monastery  of  San  Cugat  del  Valles.  It  is  an  early  Benedictine 
foundation,  and  the  library  is  as  old  as  the  monastery.  The  monks 
think  that  their  oldest  manuscript  dates  from  853  and  they  have  just 
over  340  from  before  the  year  1000.  This  monastery  was  also  one  of 
the  first  institutions  in  Spain  to  publish  books.  Its  monks  take  great 
pride  in  this  claim  because  most  Spaniards  feel  that  libraries  should 
also  generate  scholarship  and  not  merely  store  what  others  produce. 
The  library  itself  stocks  its  shelves  mainly  with  books  on  literature, 
religion,  and  philosophy,  reflecting  the  pattern  evident  in  most  Eu- 
ropean monasteries.  While  these  libraries  are  closed  to  the  public, 
male  historians  can  obtain  permission  fi:om  the  abbot  to  study  the 
materials  and  sometimes  to  enjoy  the  unique  experience  of  living  at 
the  monastery  as  guests  while  working  there. ^^ 

The  Spaniard's  acquisitive  penchant  manifests  itself  in  other  more 
individual  ways  as  well.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  well-estab- 
lished families  collect  books  or  maintain  archives  for  hundreds  of 
years,  handing  down  the  responsibility  for  upkeep  from  father  to 
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son.  While  ordinarily  such  collections  are  not  open  to  the  public,  a 
historian  enjoying  a  personal  acquaintance  with  a  member  of  such  a 
family  might  obtain  permission  to  use  the  library.  Family  libraries  in 
western  Europe  are  common — far  more  common  than  in  the  United 
States.  And  because  they  can  be  massive  and  contain  extremely  valu- 
able papers,  they  cannot  be  passed  by  unmentioned. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  the  custom  for  an  individual  who  has  a 
large  library  or  collection  of  papers  to  will  them  to  a  university,  state, 
or  national  library,  historical  society,  or  archives  in  the  belief  that 
such  institutions  are  likely  to  care  for  these  items  better  than  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  who  might  either  sell  or  throw  them  away.  This 
custom  does  not  prevail  in  Europe,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Great  Britain.  Europeans  generally  do  not  trust  libraries  and  archives 
with  their  personal  papers,  fearing  fires  or  wars;  or  worse,  that  these 
materials  might  be  used  to  embarrass  or  endanger  the  family  during 
periods  of  extreme  political  agitation.  So  they  usually  preserve  these 
manuscripts  within  the  family.  And  since  many  collect  books  for  the 
simple  pleasure  of  collecting,  there  invariably  is  a  younger  member 
of  the  family  afflicted  with  the  same  disease  willing  to  preserve  the 
acquisitions  of  an  ancestor.  This  process  is  evident  all  over  Europe, 
and  the  citizens  of  Barcelona  are  no  exception. 

An  example  from  this  city  illustrates  what  happens.  The  Marques 
Castell  Dos  Rius  hves  in  the  city  and  comes  from  a  distinguished 
family  which,  for  several  dozen  generations,  has  participated  in  the 
affairs  of  Catalonia.  The  papers  he  preserves  go  back  to  the  Middle 
Ages  and  deal  with  such  familial  matters  as  finances,  property,  and 
marriages  but  also  concern  regional  history  since  his  ancestors  held 
various  public  offices  and  influenced  local  economic  affairs.  His  rec- 
ords are  thus  important  for  regional  history;  yet  they  remain  private, 
and  one  would  have  to  obtain  the  Marques'  permission  to  consult 
them.  And  since  he  is  not  used  to  having  historians  going  through 
his  personal  papers,  such  research  would  have  to  be  conducted  on  an 
informal  basis,  probably  in  his  home.  His  case  is  typical.  The  papers 
he  has  are  organized  and  properly  cared  for  in  the  belief  that  his  fam- 
ily has  a  duty  to  itself  and  the  community  to  preserve  them.  As  one 
might  expect,  the  wealthier  the  family,  the  better  such  libraries  are 
apt  to  be  maintained. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  pattern  prevailing  in  the  United  States 
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does  not  exist  in  Spain.  In  some  instances,  individuals  would  collect 
books  and  archival  materials  related  to  their  work  and  eventually 
give  these  to  some  library  or  might  establish  the  nucleus  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  institution.  The  Institute  of  Barcelona  has  a  few 
collections  which  were  once  private  libraries.  In  Barcelona  there  are 
numerous  examples  of  private  libraries  becoming  the  basis  of  or- 
ganizations, particularly  among  professional  institutes  and  academic 
groups.  To  mention  one,  there  is  the  Royal  Corps  of  the  Nobility  of 
Catalonia  {Real  Cuerpo  de  la  Nohleza  de  Cataluna),  founded  in  1716, 
which  houses  notarial  and  heraldic  records. ^^ 

Despite  the  fact  that  Spanish  illiteracy  remained  high  until  after 
World  War  II,  Spaniards  always  exhibited  a  tendency  to  accumulate 
vast  hoards  of  papers  and  to  cherish  books.  In  fact,  bibliomania  is  a 
national  epidemic.  No  self-respecting  Spaniard  of  the  middle  or  up- 
per class  would  be  without  a  well-stocked  library.  All  consider  them- 
selves amateur  historians  and,  to  prove  it,  they  maintain  libraries. 
Each  city,  and  every  agency  of  municipal,  provincial,  and  national 
governments  carries  this  habit  further  by  also  operating  libraries  and 
archives,  different  from  private  ones  only  in  size.  And  because  of  the 
age  of  Spain,  the  holdings  of  even  small  offices  may  be  enormous  and 
cover  events  over  several  hundred  years.  As  is  true  with  other  cities 
in  Spain,  the  government  of  Barcelona  spends  considerable  amounts 
of  money  and  effort  to  maintain  a  network  of  libraries,  archives,  and 
museums.  Hardly  any  Spaniard  would  consider  this  a  wasteful  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds.  Spaniards  are  a  very  historically  minded 
people  who  like  their  institutions  to  reinforce  local  pride  in  the  past 
and  guide  the  community  in  preserving  the  national  culture.  When 
compared  to  the  North  American  experience,  one  fmds  the  Spanish 
position  on  libraries  and  archives  quite  different. 

Age  also  provides  other  insights.  In  previous  pages,  repeated  refer- 
ences to  archives  as  separate  from  libraries  have  been  made  even  for 
minor  institutions  because  the  archival  portion  would  often  be  far 
larger  than  the  book-preservation  activity.  Since  massive  publication 
of  books  and  magazines  did  not  occur  in  Spain  until  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  while  written  manuscripts  date  from  early 
Christianity,  it  was  only  logical  to  expect  that  there  would  be  more 
documents  to  preserve  than  books.  The  United  States  came  into  ex- 
istence only  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  development  of  local 
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archives  in  North  America  is  not  much  older.  In  Spain,  the  municipal 
archives  of  Barcelona  were  several  hundred  years  old  before  Colum- 
bus sailed  to  the  New  World.  Thus  when  one  refers  to  the  municipal 
records  of  Barcelona,  the  breadth  and  nature  of  the  material  far  sur- 
passes any  local  library's  holdings  or  the  manuscript  collections  of  a 
typical  American  city. 

With  age  came  the  dangers  common  to  the  human  condition. 
Over  the  past  two  thousand  years,  the  Catalans  who  inhabit  Barce- 
lona and  all  Europeans  have  suffered  from  wars,  plagues,  fires,  floods, 
and  other  disasters.  Despite  efforts  to  protect  records,  many  European 
collections  disappeared.  One  thinks  most  recently  of  eastern  Euro- 
pean papers  burned  during  World  War  II  or,  more  dramatically,  the 
municipal  archives  of  almost  all  major  German  cities  during  the  same 
period.  Similarly  in  the  United  States,  papers  suffered.  In  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  War,  the  records  of  many  counties  in  Virginia  burned  in 
Richmond  in  April,  1865,  as  Union  troops  marched  on  the  old  Con- 
federate capital.  Two  generations  earlier,  fire  destroyed  the  first  li- 
brary of  Congress.  The  longer  archives  or  a  library  existed,  therefore, 
the  greater  were  the  chances  of  being  damaged. 

Be  it  by  fate,  accident,  or  design,  most  of  the  papers  and  books  in 
Barcelona  from  the  ninth  century  onward  escaped  massive  damage. 
To  be  sure  some  destruction  took  place;  but,  even  in  the  Civil  War 
of  the  1930's,  relatively  few  records  were  destroyed.  Since  Barcelona 
often  served  as  the  center  of  government  during  periods  of  major 
political  and  military  turmoil  or  was  the  capital  of  powerful  king- 
doms, it  is  quite  possible  that  the  city's  holdings  were  thus  protected 
from  marauding  groups.  The  city  suffered  the  effects  of  pillage  far 
less  often  than  most  European  communities.  In  more  recent  times, 
because  Spain  remained  out  of  the  fighting  in  World  War  II,  this 
Mediterranean  city  once  again  avoided  serious  damage. 

The  continuity  of  Spanish  hbraries,  and  particularly  those  of  Bar- 
celona, can  be  compared  similarly  to  the  Scandinavian  experience, 
since  the  northern  libraries  have  been  virtually  free  from  the  dangers 
of  war  and  domestic  turmoil  for  the  past  several  hundred  years.  This 
cannot  be  said  of  the  libraries  located  in  such  countries  as  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  Greece,  those  of  Balkan  Europe,  or  even 
those  of  Latin  America.  Because  of  the  relative  youth  of  the  United 
States,  any  comparison  would  be  less  meaningful.  The  libraries  of 
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Barcelona  have  been  fortunate  by  European  standards  and  the  city 
today  is  trying  to  protect  its  heritage  with  the  technology  and  skills 
now  available  to  librarians. 

Her  libraries — that  is  to  say,  the  book  collecting  facilities — began 
acquiring  publications  when  printing  started  in  Spain,  Within  the 
past  century  alone,  Barcelona  rapidly  gathered  large  quantities  of 
books,  money  permitting.  In  fact,  one  could  argue  that  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  expansion  of  libraries  was  more  vigorous  in  Spain 
than  in  the  United  States  even  though  expenditures  for  them  began 
declining  sharply  when  compared  to  earlier  centuries.  Barcelona  was 
still  rich  when  contrasted  to  many  American  urban  centers  in  the 
1800's.  More  important,  Barcelona,  already  an  established  city,  had  a 
strong  sense  of  history  coupled  with  the  necessary  archival  tradition 
supported  by  administrators  capable  of  running  libraries.  Such  was 
not  usually  the  case  in  the  United  States  where  an  archival  tradition 
along  with  necessary  facilities  had  yet  to  be  established.  Americans 
busied  themselves  constructing  homes  and  factories  and  laying  out 
streets  while  simultaneously  establishing  municipal  governments  for 
the  first  time.  To  them,  libraries  and  archives  were  luxuries  which 
would  have  to  come  later.  Barcelona  had  passed  through  her  pre- 
liminary stages  of  growth  fifteen  hundred  years  earlier.  In  short,  she 
could  afford  the  luxury  of  libraries. 

In  the  twentieth  century,  British  and  American  prosperity  out- 
stripped Spain's  in  terms  of  the  quantity  of  money  available  for  li- 
braries. Thus  within  the  past  seventy  years,  the  National  Archives 
and  the  Library  of  Congress,  along  with  many  American  university 
and  state  libraries,  became  monstrous,  boasting  millions  of  volumes 
and  documents.  They  have  usually  collected  materials  on  numerous 
subjects  with  books  and  papers  coming  from  all  over  the  world. 
Spain's  libraries,  on  the  other  hand,  grew  less  spectacularly  and  gen- 
erally specialized  on  national  themes,  stocking  their  shelves  with 
Spanish  publications,  manuscripts,  and  memorabilia.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent this  pattern  prevails  today  although  one  can  notice  diversifica- 
tion brought  on  by  practical  considerations  at,  for  example,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Barcelona's  specialized  libraries.  These  now  carry  publica- 
tions from  all  over  the  world. 

The  libraries  of  Barcelona  are  administered  virtually  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  Madrid.  In  an  earlier  article,  I  suggested  some 
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comparisons  and  contrasts  with  American  institutions  which  apply- 
equally  to  Barcelona. ^'^  In  summary,  one  should  be  aware  that  re- 
searchers from  the  United  States  do  not  fmd  working  in  Spanish  li- 
braries like  using  those  in  North  America.  Nevertheless,  Americans 
know  Barcelona's  libraries  are  a  veritable  frontier  of  unexplored  ter- 
ritory rich  in  the  materials  of  Catalan,  French,  Spanish,  and  Medi- 
terranean history.  This  realization  suggests  that  the  story  of  Barce- 
lona's facilities  is  more  than  just  an  interesting  facet  of  European 
library  history. 
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8.  Guta  del  Lector  (Barcelona:  La  Biblioteca  Central  de  la  Diputacion  Provincial 
de  Barcelona,  1951,  1952). 

9.  Francisco  Miquel  Rosell,  Inventario  general  de  manuscritos  de  la  Biblioteca  Univer- 
sitaria  de  Barcelona  (Madrid:  Ministerio  de  Educacion  Nacional,  1958-1961), 
four  volumes. 

10.  For  a  description  of  the  library  as  part  of  the  University  see  Universidad  de  Bar- 
celona: Anuario  del  Curso  i96g-igjo  (Barcelona:  Universidad  de  Barcelona, 

1970),  pp.  193-195- 

11.  Angel  Fabrcga-Grau,  The  Cathedral  of  Barcelona:  Tourist  Guide  (Barcelona:  In- 
stitute Municipal  de  Historia  de  Barcelona,  1972),  pp.  44-45;  Jose  Sanabrc  San- 
roma.  El  Archivo  de  la  Catedral  de  Barcelona  (Barcelona:  Archivo  de  la  Catedral 
de  Barcelona,  1948);  Angel  Fabrega-Grau  andjosep  Baucells  Reig,  Catdlogo  del 
Archivo  Capitular  de  la  S.I.  Catedral  Basilica  de  Barcelona  (Barcelona:  Archivo  de 
la  Catedral  de  Barcelona,  1969). 

12.  Gma  descriptiva  historica  y  artisttca  del  Monasterio  de  San  Cugat  del  ValUs  (Barce- 
lona, n.d.),  pp.  11-13. 

13.  Direccion  General  de  Archives  y  Bibliotecas,  Los  archivos  de  Barcelona,  pp.  87- 
111. 

14.  James  W.  Cortada,  "Libraries  and  Archives  of  Madrid,"  The  Journal  of  Library 
History,  rx  (1974),  184-186  in  particular. 
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Sixteenth-Century  Imprints  in  the 
University  Libraries:  Second  List  of  Additions 


M.  A.  SHAABER* 


THE  following  list  supplements  that  printed  in  Sixteenth-century 
imprints  in  the  libraries  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Philadel- 
phia, 1976).  The  first  list  of  additions  was  printed  in  The  Library 
Chronicle,  xli  (1977),  103-118. 

Aelianus.  Aeliani  de  histo[ria]  animalium  libri  XVII.  .  .  .  Petrus  Gillius 
vertit.  Vna  cum  elephantorum  descriptione.  Item  Demetrij  de  Cura 
accipitrum,  &  de  Cura  &  medicina  canum  .  .  .  Lugduni,  apud  Guliel. 
Rouillium  .  .  .  M  D.  LXII.  8°.  a^  a-z^  A-T^  V^  sa-sb^  30^  (-304,  pre- 
sumably blank),  pp.  1-668.  ^T.p.  defective. 

Agrippa,  Henricus  Cornelius.  Henrie  Cornelius  Agrippa,  of  theVanitie 
and  vncertaintie  of  Artes  and  Sciences:  Englished  by  la.  San.  Gent.  .  .  . 
Imprinted  at  London,  by  Henrie  Bynneman  ...  1575.  4°  ^"^  (~11i>  f  ^" 
sumably  blank)  A-3BI  ff.  1-185.  S.T.C.  205. 

Aristotle.  Works.  Latin.  [Opera  omnia.]  Venetiis,  M  D  LXXVI.  16°.  [1] 
Aristotelis  Stagiritae  .  .  .  opera  omnia  in  partes  septem  diuisa  .  .  .  Pars 
prima,  quam  Organum,  vel  Logicam  appellant.  (.  .  .  Ex  officina  Gas- 
paris  Bindoni.  .  .  .)  a-rr^.  pp.  3-637.  [2]  Aristotelis  Stagiritae,  meta- 
physicorum  libri  XIIII.  Theophrasti  Metaphysicorum  liber.  .  .  .Pars 

tertia.  (. . .  Ex  Officina  Salicatiana )  A-NN^  OO**.  pp.  3-583.  [3]  .  . . 

Libri  Omnes,  Quibus  historia  .  .  .  Animalium,  atq;  etiam  Plantarum 
naturae  breuis  descriptio,  pertractantur. .  . .  Pars  quarta.  (Same  colophon.) 
3A-5G^.  pp.  3-842.  [4]  .  .  .  Libri  Omnes,  Quibus  tota  Moralis  Philoso- 
phia  .  . .  continentur.  .  .  .  Pars  quinta.  (.  .  .  Ex  officina  Gasparis  Bindoni. 
.  .  .)  aA-4F^,  pp.  3-827.  [5]  .  .  .  Rhetoricorum,  Artisque  Poeticae  libri, 
atque  etiam  Problematum  Sectiones  omnes,  quibus  Alexandri  Aphro- 
desaei  Omnia  Problemata  adiuncta  fuere.  .  .  .  Pars  sexta.  [Same  colo- 
phon.) Aa-4A^.  pp.  3-751.  [6]  Index  rerum  omnium  .  .  .  A-B^  c-z^ 
A-Z^  aa-hh^  (-lih7-8,  presumably  blank).  ^Pars  secunda,  wanting,  supplie  d 
from  another  edition  (see  next  entry). 

*  John  Welsh  Centennial  Emeritus  Professor  of  English  History  and  Literature; 
Curator  of  the  Horace  Howard  Fumess  Memorial  Library. 
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—  Works.  Latin.  Aristotelis  Stagiritae  physicorum  libri  VIII.  .  .  .  Pars 
secunda.  .  .  .  explanationesque  ex  Simplicio,  loan.  Gram.  8c  Auerroe. 
Curtii  Marinelli  Solutioncs  Qua-stionum  .  .  .  Vcnetiis.  M  D  LXXXV. 
(.  .  .  Apud  Nicolaum  Morettum.  M  D  LXXXIIII.)  16°.  A-3H8  3K-3R8 
(-3R7-8,  presumably  blank),  pp.  2-989.  ^Part  of  an  edition  of  the  works  in 
7  vols. 

Athenaeus.  'Adrjvalov  deLTrvoao^naTihv  /3t/3Xia  irevTeKalbeKa.  Athenai  dipno- 
sophistarum,  hoc  est  argute  sciteq^  in  conuiuio  disserentum.  Lib.  xv. 
[Device.]  Basileae  apud  loannem  Valderum  mense  Septemb.  anno  M. 
D.  XXXV.  .  .  .  {Colophon.)  fol.  a-e^  P  A-F^  A8  (_A8,  presumably 
blank),  pp.  1-333. 

Bible.  Old  Testament.  Psalms.  Psalterium  Dauidis  carmine  redditum  per 
Eobanum  Hessum.  Cum  annotationibus  Viti  Theodori  Noribergensis 
. . .  Cui  accessit  Ecclesiastes  Salomonis,  eodem  genere  carminis  redditus. 
Lipsiae  in  officina  Valentini  Papae.  Anno.  M.  D.  LVII.  8°.  Aa^  Bb'* 
A-Z^  a^  (-a8,  presumably  blank),  pp.  2-370. 

—  New  Testament.  Gospels.  ^vayytKia  /cat  kinaTo\al. . .  Euangelia  et  episto- 
lae,  quae  diebus  dominicis  et  Festis  Sanctorum  in  Ecclesia,  vsitato  more, 
proponi  solent,  Graecis  versibus  reddita  a  lohanne  Posselio.  Vuitebergas 
M.  D.  LXXII.  (.  .  .  Excudebat  loannes  Crato  .  .  .)  8°.  A-T^. 

[Boemus,  Joannes.]  Le  recueil  des  pais  selon  leur  situation,  Auec  les 
moeurs,  loix,  &  cerimonies  d'iceux.  ...  A  Paris,  De  I'lmprimerie  de 
Guillaume  Thibout.  1558.  16°.  a-z^  A-P^.  pp.  1-577. 

Bombast,  Theophrast,  von  Hohenheim.  Propheceien  vnd  Weissagun- 
gen.  Vergangne/  Gegenwertige/  vnd  KiinfFtige  ding/  Geschichten 
vnnd  Zufdll/  aller  Stende  .  .  .  Als:  Doctoris  Paracelsi/ Johan  Liechten- 
bergers/  M.  Josephi  Grunpeck/  Joan.  Carionis/  Der  Sibyllen/  vnd 

anderer [c.  1550.]  4°.  A-Z^  a-k'*  (-O3,  k3,  supplied  photographically ; 

-k4,  presumably  blank),  ff.  2-131,  (Lea.) 

Brook,  Sir  Robert.  Ascun  Nouell  cases  de  les  ans  et  temps  le  Roy,  H.8. 
Ed.6.  et  la  Roygne  Mary,  Escrie  ex  la  graund  Abridgement .  .  .  1578.  In 
aedibus  Richardi  Tottelli.  ...(...  the  xv.  of  October.  .  .  .)  8°.  B.L. 
A-08  P6.  fF.  1-116.  S.T.C.  3821.  (Biddle.) 

In  xdibus  Richardi  Tottelh.  ...(...  1587.)  8°.  B.L.  A-PS.  fF.  1- 

116.  S.T.C.  3823.  (Biddle.) 

—  [1]  1573-  La  Graunde  Abridgement .  .  .  [Londini,]  In  xdibus  Richardi 
Tottell  Vicesimo  quinto  lanuarij.  1573.  fol.  B.L.  *'*  A-Yy^.  ff.  1-360. 
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[2]  1573-  La  Secounde  part  du  Graund  Abridgement  .  .  .  In  ^dibus 
Richardi  Tottell  Vicesimo  quinto  lanuarij.  (1573.)  {Colophon.)  A-SS^ 
T^io.  ff.  2-338.  S.T.C.  3827.  (Biddle.) 

[1]  1586.  La  Graunde  Abridgement ...  In  ^dibus  Richardi  Tottellj, 

vicesimo  nono  die  Septemb.  1586.  .  .  .  fol.  B.L.  C*  A-XX^.  ff.  1-351. 
[2]  1586.  La  Secounde  part  .  .  .  Same  imprint.  (Colophon.)  A-SS^.  ff. 
2-328.  S.T.C.  3829.  (Biddle.) 

Biichsenmeisterei.  Biichsenmeisterey.  Geschoss/  Buchsen/  Puluer/ 
Kugeln/  Salpcter/  Feurwerck/  vnnd  Pfeil/  zc.  .  .  .  Dabcy  Gemeine 
Kriegsrecht/  Rith/  Regiment/  vnd  Ordnung.  Gedruckt  zu  Franckfort 
am  Mayn/  bey  Christian  EgenolfFs  Erben.  M.  D.  XCVII.  8°.  A-F  Kl 
fF.  2-76.  (Smith.) 

Capriano,  Giovanni  Pietro.  Di  Gio.  Pietro  Capriano  Bresciano,  della 
vera  poetica  hbro  vno.  ...  In  Vinegia,  1555.  Appresso  Bolognino  Zal- 
tieri.  4°.  A-F"*.  ^F2'*':  Egloga  sopra  il  lament©  di  N.  nella  absentia  di  N. 

Celsus,  Aulus  Cornelius.  Aurelii  Cor.  Celsi  de  re  medica  libri  octo. 
Item  Q.  Sereni  Liber  de  Medicina.  Q.  Rhemnii  Fannii  Palacmonis  de 
Ponderibus  &  Mensuris  Liber.  .  .  .  Lugduni,  Apud  loan.  Tomaesium,  & 
Gulielmum  Gazeium.  1549.  16°.  a-z^  A-P^.  pp.  3-581.  (Smith.) 

Comines,  Philippe  de.  De  rebus  gestis  Ludouici,  eius  nominis  vndecimi, 
Galliarum  Regis,  &  Caroli,  Burgundiae  Ducis.  Philippi  Cominaei  .  .  . 
Commentarii ...  :  Ex  Gallico  facti  Latini,  a  loanne  Sleidano  . . .  Adiecta 
est  breuis  qusedam  illustratio  reru,  &  Gallia?  descriptio.  Parisiis,  Apud 
loannem  Roigny  .  .  .  :  &  Christianum  Wechelum  .  .  .  1545.  ...  8°.  A- 
Bb8.  pp.  3-395. 

Commandino,  Federigo.  Federici  Commandini  Vrbinatis  liber  de  cen- 
tro  grauitatis  solidorum.  .  .  .  Bononiae,  Ex  OfFicina  Alexandri  Benacii. 
M  D  LXV.  (Colophon.)  4°.  ►I^^  A-MI  fF.  1-47.  (Smith.) 

Crispo,  Giovanni  Battista.  Due  orationi  di  Gio.  Battista  Crispo  .  .  .  per 
la  presente  guerra  contra  Turchi  dell' Anno  1594.  ...  In  Roma,  Presso  a 
Luigi  Zannetti.  1594.  Ad  Istanza  di  Giorgio  Dagano  ...  4°.  tt^  A-F'*. 

Ctesias.  E/c  to3v  Krijo-tou,  Ayadapxi^ov,  Mefxvovos  laropiKuv  kKXoyal.  ATrrta- 
vov  Il3r]pLKri  Kai  'kwi^diKi].  Ex  Ctesia,  Agatharchide,  Memnone  excerp- 
tae  historic.  Appiani  Iberica.  Item,  De  gestis  Annibalis.  .  .  .  Cum 
Henrici  Stephani  castigationibus.  Ex  officina  Henrici  Stephani  Parisien- 
sis  typograplii.  An.  M.  D.  LVII.  8°.  ^^  a-p^  q'*.  pp.  1-248. 
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Daniel,  Samuel.  [The  poeticall  essayes  of  Sam.  Danycll.  ...  At  London 
Printed  by  P.  Short  for  Simon  Waterson.  1599.]  4°.  S.T.C.  6261.  ^/w- 
perfect:  A  letter  from  Octauia  to  Marcus  Antonius  ([A]^  B-C"*  D^)  aud 
The  tragedie  of  Cleopatra  (A-K"*)  only. 

Delrio,  Martino  Antonio.  Disquisitionum  magicarum  libri  sex  .  .  . 
Tomus  Primus.  Louanii,  ex  officina  Gcrardi  Riuii.  Armo  M.  D.  XCIX. 
.  .  .  (Colophon.)  4°.  *-**4  3*2  A-sE"*.  pp.  2-374.  ^iTomes  2  & 3  wanting. 
(Smith.) 

Diaz  de  Luco,  Juan  Bernardo.  Regularum  vtriusque  iuris  cum  amplia- 
tionibus  ac  limitationibus.  D.  loarme  Bernardo  Diaz  de  Luco  Episcopo 
Calaguritano  .  .  .  Authore.  .  .  .  Venetiis,  Ad  candentis  Salamandrae 
insigne.  MDLXIIL  8°.  a-b^  A-Q^  R4  (-R4,  presumably  blank),  ff.  1-131. 

Dilingen.  University.  Disputatio  philosophica  de  cnte  siue  corpore  naturali 
...  :  In  .  .  .  Academia  Dilingana  .  .  .  proposita.  Praeside  R.P.  Petro 
Bacherio  .  .  .  Respondente  .  . .  lacobo  Oethoeo  .  .  .  Dilingae,  Excudebat 
loannes  Mayer.  M.  D.  Lxxxix.  4°.  A-E'^.  pp.  1-33. 

Dinner,  Conrad.  [Epithetorum  Graecorum  farrago  .  .  .  Francofurdi, 
apud  Andreae  Wecheli  heredes,  Claudium  Mamium  &  loann.  Aub- 
rium.  1589.]  8°.  *«  (-*i)  **4  A-3H8  31^  pp.  1-871. 

Doglioni,  Giovanni  Nicolo.  Historia  Venetiana  scritta  breuemente  da 
Gio.  Nicolo  Doglioni,  Delle  cose  successe  dalla  prima  fondation  di 
Venetia  sino  all'anno  .  .  .  M.  D.  XCVIL  ...  In  Venetia,  M.  D.  XCVIII. 
Appresso  Damian  Zenaro.  4°.  tt'*  A-I'^  A-3V^.  pp.  2-1055.  (Lea.) 

Dorn,  Gerhard.  Clauis  totius  philosophiae  chymisticas  .  .  .  Herbomas 
Excudebat  Christophorus  Coruinus.  CIO  10  XCIV.  12°.  A-L^-  M^.  pp. 
3-260.  (Smith.) 

Drusius,  Joannes.  Apophthegmata  Ebraeorum  ac  Arabum. . . .  Latineque 
reddita,  cum  brevibus  Scholiis,  Per  I.  Drusium  Aldenardensem.  Fra- 
nekcrae,  Excudebat  ^gidius  Radaeus,  .  .  .  c\o.  lo.  xci.  4°.  (:)'*  A-L'*. 
pp.  1-87. 

—  Ta  Upa  7rapa\\r]\a.  Parallela  sacra,  Hoc  est,  Locorum  veteris  Testa- 
menti  cum  ijs,  quae  in  nouo  citantur,  coniuncta  commemoratio,  Ebraice 
&  Graecc.  I.  Drusius  transscripsit :  conuertit  in  Latinum :  &  notas  adiecit. 
.  .  .  Franekerae,  Excudebat  i^gidius  Radasus  .  .  .  1588.  4°.  A-Q'*.  pp. 
4-124. 
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Dyer,  Sir  James.  [Cy  ensuont  ascuns  nouel  cases,  Collectes  per  .  .  . 
lasques  Dyer  .  .  .  Londini,  in  aedibus  Richardi  Tottelli,  lanuarij  prime. 
1592.]  (.  .  .  1591.)  fol.  ^4  (_^i)  A-ZZ8  3A6  3B4.  ff.  1-377.  S.T.C.  7389. 
(Biddle.) 

Elisio,  Tomtnaso.  Piorum  clypeus  aduersus  veterum  recentiorumque 
hereticorum  prauitatem  Fabrefactus,  per  .  .  .  F.  Thomam  Elysium  Nea- 
politanum,  ordinis  Praedicatorum  obseruantia;.  .  .  .  Vcnctiis,  apud  Sala- 
mandram.  M  D  LXIII.  (.  .  .  1562.)  4°  A^  B^  (-B6,  blank)  A-4S4  4T2. 
ff.  1-349. 

Exercitium.  .  .  .  Exercitium  signoru  sacerdotaliu  seu  Ars  memoratiua 
sacerdotu  siue  rationale  Pro  codigna  opatione.  orSne.  celebratione  et 
oteplatione.  Contra  leuitate.  tediu  tristitia  in  dcuotione.  .  .  .  (Anno  dfii. 
M.cccccxiiij.  circiter  gymnasium:  vel  vt  vulgo  placet  bursam  Kuck 
impressus  in  felici  Colonia  .  .  .)  8".  B.L.  A^  B-S'*.  ff.  ij-lxxiiij. 

Felipe,  Bartolome.  Tractado  del  consejo  y  delos  consejeros  delos  Prin- 
cipes.  ...  En  Coimbra.  Impresso  en  casa  de  Antonio  de  Mariz  .  .  .  A  su 
costa Alio  1584.  4°  a-*  >h^  A-S^  T2.  fF.  1-146.  (Lea.) 

Fenner,  Dudley.  A  counter-poyson,  Modestly  written  for  the  time,  to 
make  aunswere  to  the  obiections  and  reproches,  wherewith  the  aun- 
swerer  to  the  Abstract  [S.  T.C.  5815],  would  disgrace  the  holy  Discipline 

of  Christ At  London;  Printed  by  Robert  Waldegraue.  8°.  [A]^  B- 

M^  N^.  pp.  1-195.  S.T.C.  10770. 

Fragmenta.  Fragmenta  poetarum  veterum  Latinorum,  quorum  opera 
non  extant :  Ennii,  Pacuuii,  Accii,  Afranii,  Lucilii,  Naeuii,  Laberii,  Cae- 
cilii,  aliorumque  multorum:  Vndique  i  Rob.  Stephano  .  .  .  olim  con- 
gesta:  nunc  autem  ab  Henrico  Stephano  eius  filio  digesta  . . .  [Genevae,] 
Anno  M.  D.  LXIIII  Excudebat  Henricus  Stephanus  ...  8°.  a-dd^.  pp. 
3-433- 

France.  Cour  des  cotnptes,  aides,  et  finances.  [1  ]  Traiffe  Du  Presage  vniuersel 
Des  Prouinces  De  La  France.  Et  des  vingt  deux,  dioceses  du  Pais  de 
Langue  doc.  Auec  la  tariffe  particuliere  des  Villes,  &  lieux,  du  diocese  de 
Nismes  .  .  .  Compilee  par  Mammes  Gissey  maistre  arithmeticie  ...  A 
Nismes.  Par  Sebastian  laquy.  cblpLXXxra.  fol.  A-C^.  [2]  Tariffe  Vni- 
uerselle  Du  Diocese  De  Nismes  .  .  .  Same  imprint.  A^  B-Q^  R^^  (_Rio, 
presumably  blank). 

Franchi,  Cirillo.  M.  Cirilli  Franchi  Bononiensis  Seruitae  .  .  .  De  rerum 
omnium  natura  septenariae  assertiones  In  Generalibus  Comitijs  Serui- 
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tarum  publico  Caesennas  congressu  disputanda.  Bononiae,  Ex  Typo- 
graphia  Mercuriana  loannis  Rossii.  MDLXX,  ...  4°.  A^. 

Gantrecht.  Ganntrecht/  Bericht/  wie  die  Gutter  der  Kirchen/  Gottss- 
heiiscrn/  SpitSlem/  vnd  anderer  erwiirdigen  Heiisem/  .  .  .  im  fall  der 
noth/  mit  freyer  faylen  Gannt/  verkaufFe  soUcn  vnd  miigen  werden. 
. . ,  Gedruckt  zu  Ingolstat  durch  Alexander  vnnd  Samuel  Weyssenhom. 
M.  D.  LXVI.  [Colophon.)  8°.  A-H^  fF.  2-62. 

Gedicht.  Ainn  new  gedicht  des  da  sprichtt/  Nach  des  Luthers  ler/  vn  got 
zu  hor  Sagt  auch  darbey/  die  buberey/  Der  falsche  lerer/  die  das  volck 
verkeren.  [Augsburg,  Jorg  Nadler,  1521.]  4°.  A"*. 

Georgievits,  Bartholomeus.  Libellus  vere  Christiana  lectione  dignus 
diuersas  res  Turcharum  breui.  tradens  Barpt.  Geor.  p  h.  authore.  (Im- 
pressum  Romse  apud  Anthonium  Bladum  .  .  .  decima  quinta  Septeb. 
M.  D.  LII.  Venditur  tribus  iulijs  apud  Magistru  loannem  in  insignio 
Gattae  in  campo  Floris.)  8°.  A-R"^  (-R4,  presumably  blank). 

GiambiiUari,  Pierfrancesco.  Historia  dell'Europa  di  M.  Pierfrancesco 
Giambullari  .  .  .  ,  nella  quale  ...  si  trattano  le  cose  successe  in  questa 
parte  del  mondo  dall'anno  Dccc.  sino  al  913.  ...  In  Venetia,  Appresso 
Francesco  Senese.  M  D  LXVI.  4°.  *-4*4  A-Ss^  Tt2.  ff.  2-166.  ^Ssi"-: 
Oratione  di  Cosimo  Bartoli  .  .  .  nelle  Essequie  di  Messer  Pierfrancesco 
Giambullari, 

Gramtnatik.  Die  Rotwelsch  Grammatic/  vnnd  barlen  der  WanderschafFt. 
Dardurch  den  Weisshulmen  geuopt/  die  Hautzin  besefelt/  vnnd  die 
horcken  vermonet/  Damit  mann  stettinger  vnd  speltling  vberkompt/ 
im  Schrefenboss  loham  zu  schocharen/  vn  mit  Riblingen  zurum  hab. . . . 
4°  A-Dl 

Guichard,  Thomas.  Oratio  habita  ab  .  .  .  F.  Thoma  Guichardo  Rhodio, 
.  .  .  Herosolymitanas  Religionis  Magistri  Oratore,  coram  Clemente 
.vii.  Pont.  Max.  in  qua  Rhodiorum  oppugnationis  &  deditiois  summa 
cStinet.  C.  Vrsini  Velii  Germani  ad  Rhodum  gratulatio  ob  Clemetis 
VII.  Pont.  Max.  electionem.  (Romae  apud.  F.  Minitium  Caluum  mense 
lanuario.  M.D.XXIIII.)  4°.  A-Cl 

Hermes  Trismegistus.  Mercurij  Trismegisti  pimandras  vtraque  lingua 
restitutus,  D.  Francisci  Flussatis  Candallac  industria.  .  .  .  Burdigalas, 
Apud  Simonem  Millangium  .  .  .  ,  1574.  .  .  .  (Colophon.)  4°.  f  ^  A-O'* 
P6.  (Smith.) 
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Herold,  Philipp.  De  persona  et  officiis  spiritus  sancti.  Adiuncta  preca- 
tione  &  gratiarum  actione.  .  .  .  Lipsias  excudebat  Georgius  Hantzsch. 
Anno  M.  D.  LVII.  4°.  A-Fl  ^In  verse. 

Hesse.  Supplication  Landtgraue  Willhelms  zu  Hessen/  .  .  ,  An  die  R6- 
mische  Key.  Mai.  neben  den  Grauaminibus  der  beyder  vrteyl/  so  am 
XV.  lanuarij/  vnd  am  IIII.  Februarij  erofFnet  sein/  Anno/  M.  D.  LI. 
[1551.]  4°.  A"*  (-A4.,  presumably  blank). 

Hunnius,  iEgidius.  De  indulgentiis  et  iubilaso  Romani  pontificis  trac- 
tatus,  scriptus  et  oppositus  duobus  libris  Roberti  Bellarmini  lesuitae  .  .  . 
Francofurti,  Typis  loannis  Saurii,  impensis  loannis  Spiessij.  M.  D. 
XCIX.  8°.  A-S8.  pp.  3-288. 

Jabir  al  Hayan.  Geberis  philosophi  perspicacissimi  summa  perfectionis 
magisterij  in  sua  natura  ex  bibliothecae  Vaticanae  exemplari  .  .  .  Libriq ; 
inuestigationis  magisterij,  &  Testamenti  eiusdem  Geberis,  ac  Aurei 
Triuuerborum  Libelli,  et  Auicennas  .  .  .  Mineralium  additioe  castigatis- 
sima.  (Venetijs  apud  Petrum  SchoefFer  .  .  .  1542.  |  Apud  Dominum 
loannem  Baptistam  pederzanu  Brixiensem.  .  .  .)  8°.  [A]^  B-R^.  ff. 
1-126.  (Smith.) 

Jansen,  Cornelius.  Comelii  lansenii . . .  commentariorum  in  suam  Con- 
cordiam,  ac  totam  Historiam  Euangelicam  [partes  quatuor.] . . .  Louanii, 
Apud  Petrum  Zangrinum  Tiletanum  .  .  .  1571.  ...(...  Excudebat 
loannes  Masius  .  .  .)  fol.  *-5*4  A-S^  T-V^  Y-Ss^  AA-YY^  (-AAi) 
ZZ'*  3A-4H6  4!'^  (-4I4,  presumably  blank),  pp.  1-479,  3-650-  '^T.p. 
defective. 

Klag.  Klag  vnd  antwort  von  Lutherischen  vn  Bebstischenn  pfafFen  vber 
die  ReformaciS  so  neulich  zu  Regenspurg  der  priester  halben  aussgange 
ist  im  Jar.  M  D  xxiiij.  (Getruckt  zu  Lumbitsch  aufFdem  Fcdermarck. 
[=  Niirnberg,  Hieronymus  Holtzel?])  4°.  A-B^  C^  D^. 

Knaust,  Heinrich.  Berichtlicher  Fewerzeugk/  oder  erstes  A.B.C.  vnd 
Lehrbuchlin  aller  Gerichtlichcn  Ordnung/  Process/  vnd  Sachen/  Tabel- 
weiss  .  .  .  Zu  Franckfort/  Bei  Chr.  Egen.  Erben.  M.  D  LXIIII.  8°. 
A-Z^  a-e^.  fF.  2-217. 

—  Von  Heimlichem  winckelschmihen  vn  ausstragen/  Auch  6fFentlichen 
Iniurien/  Schelt  vnd  Ldsterworten  .  .  .  Zu  Franckfurt  am  Meyn/  Bei 
Chri.  Egen.  Erben.  M.  D.  LXIII.  8°.  A-G^.  fF.  2-54. 

Kunstbtichlein.  Kunstbuchlin/  gerechten  griindtlichen  gebrauchs  aller 
kunstbaren  Werckleut.  Von  Ertzarbeyt/  in  vn  ausserhalb  Feurs/  auss 
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Alchimistischem  vnd  natiirlichem  grund  .  .  .  Zu  Franckfurt  am  Meyn/ 
bei  Christian  Egenolph  [1535].  4*  A-H^  I^.  fF.  2-37.  (Smith.) 

Lemnius,  Levinus.  Leuini  Lemnii  medici  Zirizaei  de  habitu  et  constitu- 
tione  corporis,  quam  Gr^ci  Kpaaiv,  Triuiales  Complexionem  vocant, 
Libri  duo.  .  .  .  Antuerpiae.  Apud  Guilielmum  Simonem.  1561.  ...  8° 
A8  A-V8.  fF.  1-145. 

—  Leuini  Lemnii  medici  Zirizaei  occuha  naturae  miracula  .  .  .  duobus  hbris 
exphcata  .  .  .  Antuerpiae,  Apud  Guihelmum  Simonem.  .  .  .  1561.  8°. 
•6^  A-X8  Yl  ff.  1-164. 

Le  Roy,  Louis.  De  la  vicissitude  ou  variete  des  choses  en  I'vniuers,  et 
concurrence  des  armes  et  des  lettres  .  .  .  Par  Loys  Le  Roy  diet  Regius. 

...  A  Paris,  Chez  Pierre  I'HuiHer  .  .  .  1576 fol.  a^  a-z^  A-F^  G2. 

fF.  1-118. 

Livius,  Titus.  Le  deche  di  Tito  Liuio  volgari  .  .  .  Allequah  sono  state 
aggiunte  le  traduttioni  del  terzo  libro,  &  di  quasi  la  meta  del  decimo 
della  quarta  Deca  .  .  .  Aggiuntaui  anchora  la  Quinta  Deca  . .  .  (Impresso 
in  Vinegia  per  Vettor  di  Rauani,  &  Compagni.  M.D.XXXV.)  8°. 
<i*-'^>h^  [-^'^■^-6;  ►i'3,  ►t'd  duplicated  after  ►1*^2)  3^"*  a-y^  z^^  aa-yy^  zz"* 
3A-3T^  3V^o  aa-ii^  pp.  1-528,  1-72. 

Lucian  of  Satnosata.  Luciani  Samosatensis  dialogi  selectiores,  coelestes, 
marini,  et  inferni,  Graece  &  Latine  editi  in  vsum  puerorum.  Lipsiae  anno 
M.  D.  LXVII.  (Excudebat  [Emestus  Voegelin]  Constantiensis.  .  .  .)  8°. 
A-S^  T^.  pp.  1-290.  \The  printer  s  name  has  been  erased  from  the  colophon. 

Martin,  James.  lacobi  Martini  Scoti  Dunkeldensis  .  .  .  de  prima  simpli- 
cium,  &  concretorum  corporum  generatione,  disputatio  .  .  .  Cum 
praefatione  Guilielmi  Tempelli  Cantabrigiensis  .  .  .  Francofurdi  Apud 
loannem  Wechelum,  MDLXXXIX.  8«.  A-H^  11  pp.  1-118. 

Modus.  Modus  tenendi  vnum  Hundredum  sine  Curiam  de  recordo.  (Im- 
pressum  Londini . . .  per  me  Rodertu  [sic]  Redman  An.  Diii  M.CCCCC. 
XXX.viiii.)  8°.  B.L.  A^  B^.  S.T.C.  7730. 

Mynsinger,  Joachim.  Dn.  loachimi  Mynsingeri  a  Frundeck  .  .  .  Singu- 
larium  obseruationum  iudicij  Imp.  (ut  uocant)  Camerae,  centuriae  IIIL 
.  .  .  Basileae,  per  Eusebium  Episcop.  &  Nicolai  fratris  haeredes.  Aimo 
1570  (.  .  .  Mense  Septemb.)  8°.  a-^^  a-z^  A-L^  M^o_  pp  1-482. 

Naples.  Enrique  Guzman,  conde  de  Olivares,  viceroy.  [Arms.]  Philippus  Dei 
gratia  rex  etc.   [Regulations  concerning  debtors,  dated  5  September 
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1598.]  Philippus  .  .  .  [Order  forbidding  the  establishment  of  a  printing 
press  without  hcense,  dated  31  August  1598.]  (In  NapoU,  Appresso  Gio. 
lacomo  Carlino,  &  Antonio  Pace.  1598.  Ad  Instantia  delH  FigH  del 
Condam  Aniello  di  Stefano.)  s.sh.  31  cm.  (Lea.) 

—  Philippus  Dei  gratia  rex  &c.  .  .  .  [Order  forbidding,  under  penalty  of 
death,  the  presentation  of  false  bills  to  the  banks,  dated  22  September 
1598.]  (In  Napoli,  Appresso  Gio.  Giacomo  Carlino,  &  Antonio  Pace. 
1598.  Ad  istanza  de'figlioli  del  quondam  Aniello  di  Stefano.)  s.sh.  31 
cm.  (Lea.) 

—  Philippus  Dei  gratia  rex,  &c.  .  .  .  [Order  fixing  the  responsibility  and 
jurisdiction  of  certain  officials,  dated  29  January  1599.]  (In  Napoli, 
Appresso  Antonio  Pace.  1599.  Ad  istanza  de  i  figliuoli  di  Aniello  di 
Stefano.)  s.sh.  31  cm.  (Lea.) 

—  Fernando  de  Castro  y  Andrade,  conde  de  Lemos,  viceroy.  Philippus  Dei 
gratia  rex,  &c.  [.4rm5.]  (In  Napoli,  Per  Antonio  Pace.  M.D.C.  Ad  is- 
tanza de  i  figliuoli  di  Aniello  di  Stefano.  .  .  .)  fol.  tt^.  ^Proclamation  re- 
citing a  decree  by  the  king  concerning  the  criminal  law  pertaining  to 
certain  offices,  dated  9  May  1600.  (Lea.) 

—  Philippus . . .  [^rm5.]  Bando,  e  comandamento . . .  [Order  regulating  the 
carrying  of  arms,  dated  5  June  1600.]  (In  Napoli,  Appresso  Antonio 
Pace.  1600.  Ad  istanza  de  i  figliuoli  di  Aniello  di  Stefano.)  s.sh.  31  cm. 
(Lea.) 

—  Philippus  Dei  gratia  rex,  &c.  [.4rm5.]  [Order  limiting  the  fees  charged 
by  officials,  dated  13  (altered  by  hand  to  31)  October  1600.]  fol.  ir^. 
(Lea.) 

—  Philippus  Dei  gratia  rex,  &c.  .  .  .  [Proclamation  fixing  the  rate  of  in- 
terest at  14%,  dated  31  October  1600.]  (Ad  istanza  de'figliuoh  del 
quondam  Aniello  di  Stefano.  In  Napoli,  Appresso  Antonio  Pace.  1600. 
Si  vendono  .  .  .  alia  Libraria  di  Pietr'  Antonio  Rega.)  s.sh.  31  cm.  (Lea.) 

—  Philippus  Dei  gratia  rex,  &c.  .  .  .  [^rw5.]  [Order  levying  increased 
taxes,  dated  31  October  1600.]  (Ad  istanza  de'figh  del  quondam  Aniello 
di  Stefano.  In  Napoli,  Appresso  Antonio  Pace.  1600.  Si  vendono  .  .  . 
alia  Libraria  di  Pietr'  Antonio  Rega.)  s.sh.  31  cm.  (Lea.) 

Netnesius.  Ne/xeo'iou  .  .  .  xept  <f>v(Teo3s  avdpoiirov,  ^i^Xlov  ev.  Nemesii  .  .  . 
de  natura  hominis,  lib.  vnus.  Nunc  primum  in  lucem  editus,  &  Latine 
conuersus  a  Nicasio  Ellebodio  Casletano.  Antuerpias,  Ex  officina  Christo- 
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phori  Plantini,  M.  D.  LXV.  (.  .  .  CIO.  ID.  LXIV.  Idibus  Decemb.)  8° 
A-M^  A-F.  pp.  10-181,  1-142. 

Otthacius,  Nicolaus.  Nicolai  Otthacii  nobilis  lustinopolitani  poemata 
varia.  Venetijs.  M.  D.  XLV.  ...(...  per  Bartholomaeum  cognomento 
Imperatorem,  &  Franciscum  eius  generum.  .  .  .)  8°.  A-C*. 

Ovidius  Naso,  Publius.  Sylua  Sententiaru  ex  Ouidio:  non  librorum 
sed  rcrum  ac  Tituloru  ordine  seruato,  delectaru.  .  .  .  (Lipsiae  ex  asdibus 
Valentini  Schuman  Anno  . . .  Millesimo  quingentesimo  octauo  decimo.) 
4°.  A-F6-6-4G6. 

Parisio,  Flaminio.  Flaminii  Parisii  episcopi  Bitontini  de  confidenria  bene- 
ficiali  prohibita  tractatus.  .  .  .  Romae,  Ex  typographia  Gulielmi  Fac- 
ciotti.  M.  D.  XCV.  Ad  instantiam  Bartholomaei  de  Grassis.  fol.  *"* 
A-Dd^  Ee^  (-Ee8,  presumably  blank),  pp.  1-338.  (Lea.) 

—  [1]  Flaminii  Parisii  I.C.  Consentini  .  .  .  de  resignatione  beneficiorum 
tractatus.  .  .  .  Tomus  primus.  .  .  .  Venetiis  M  D  XCV.  Apud  Haeredem 
Hieronymi  Scoti.  fol.  f"*  A-R^.  pp.  1-281.  [2]  .  .  .  Tomus  secundus. 
.  ,  .  Same  imprint.  *"*  A-P^  Q^^  a-e^  f^.  pp.  1-260.  (Lea.) 

Peregrino,  Lelio.  Laelii  Peregrini  .  .  .  oratio.  In  obitum  Torquati  Tassi 
Poetae,  atque  Philosophi  clarissimi.  .  .  .  Romae,  Apud  Guglielmum 
Facciottum.  CID  ID  XCVII.  4°.  A-Cl  pp.  3-23.  ^C3^:  Mutius  Sfortia 
Mauritio  Cataneo  [fer^w].  C4'":  Ad  eundem  lulius  Bellus  lustinopoli- 
tanus  [veriw]. 

Periander,  ^Egidius.  Germania  Aegidii  Periandri,  in  qua  doctissimorum 
virorum  Elogia,  &  indicia  continentur,  ex  diuersissimorum  nostri  tem- 
poris  Poetarum  monumentis  accurate  congesta  .  .  .  Francofurti  ad 
Moenum,  per  Petrum  Fabricium,  impensis  Sigismundi  Feyrabend.  1567. 
(Colophon.)  8°.  A-Z8  a-z^  Aa-H^  Kkl  pp.  1-842. 

Pillot,  Jean.  Gallicae  linguae  institutio.  Latino  sermone  conscripta  per 
lo.  Pilotum  Barrcnsem  .  .  .  Lugduni,  Apud  Benedictum  Rigaudum. 
M.  D.  LXXXVI.  8°.  A-Ff8.  pp.  3-464. 

Plautus,  Titus  Maccius.  Plauti  Querolus,  sine  Aulularia  .  .  .  Eadem  a 
Vitale  Blesensi  elegiaco  carmine  reddita  .  .  .  Additae  P.  Danielis,  C. 
Ritterhusii,  L.  Gruteri  notae.  [Heidclbergae,]  Ex  typographeio  H. 
Commelini,  cb  b  xcv.  8°.  ^^  A-G^  H^  (-H2,  blank),  pp.  1-114. 
(Smith.) 
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Plowden,  Edmund.  Les  Commentaries,  ou  Reports  de  Edmund  Plow- 
den  .  .  .  de  diuers  cases  esteants  matters  en  ley  .  .  .  [Londini,]  In  ^^dibus 
Richardi  Tottelli.  .  .  .  1588.  (Colophon.)  fol.  B.L.  Y  B-C^  D^  A-sG^ 
5H6.  fF.  2-401.  (Biddle.)  S.T.C.  20044. 

Londini,  In  Aedibus  Thomae  Wight,  &  Bonhami  Norton.  1 599.  Same 

collation  and  foliation.  S.T.C.  20045.  (Biddle.) 

—  [1]  Cy  ensuont  certeyne  Cases  Reportes  per  Edmimde  Plowden  .  .  . 
puis  le  primer  imprimier  de  ses  Commentaries,  &  ore  a  le  seconde  im- 
primier  de  les  dits  Commentaries  a  ceo  addes.  .  .  .  Anno.  1579.  (In 
aedibus  Richardi  Tottelli.  15.  die  lunij.  .  .  .)  fol.  B.L.  A-SS^  TT^.  ff. 
403-565.  [2]  Vn  Report  fait  per  vn  vncerteine  authour  del  part  de  vn 
argument  del  Edmond  Plowden  . .  .  (Colophon.)  A-D"^.  ff.  1-15.  S.T.C. 
20046.3.  (Biddle.) 

[1]  Cy  ensuont  certeyne  Cases .  .  .  Aimo  1584.  (In  aedibus  Richardi 

Tottelli,  15.  die  Februarij.  .  .  .)  fol.  B.L.  A-SS^  TT^.  fF.  403-565.  [2] 
The  Table  for  the  seconde  parte  of  the  Commentaries,  deuised  by 
William  Fleetwoode  .  .  .  A^.  [3]  Vn  Report  .  .  .  (Colophon.)  A-D'^. 
fF.  1-15.  S.T.C.  20046.7.  (Biddle.) 

Another  copy.  (Biddle.) 

Plutarch.  [1]  IlXourdpxou  Xaipcovecos  rd  ao^biieva  avyypafxnaTa.  Plutar- 
chi  Chaeronensis  quae  extant  opera.  Cum  Latina  interpretatione.  .  .  . 
plurima  .  .  .  emendata  sunt,  vt  in  Henr.  Stephani  Armotationibus  in- 
telliges  .  .  .  Aemylii  Probi  de  vita  excellentium  imperatorum  liber. 
Anno  M.  D.  LXXII,  [Genevae]  excudebat  Henr.  Stephanus.  ...  8°. 
*^  a-z^  A-Cc^.  pp.  3-16,  1-778.  [2]  Tcof  UXovTapxov  bLa<i)6p(jiv  avyypan- 
HCLTuv  T/irjjLia  Sevrepov.  Variorum  Plutarchi  scriptorum  tomus  secundus. 
aa-zz^  AA-PPS.  pp.  781-1381.  [3]  •  •  •  tomus  tertius.  3^-32^  3A-3Y8. 
pp.  1389-2101.  [4]  UXovrdpxov  .  .  .  TlapaXXr}\a  .  .  .  Parallela,  seu  Vitae 
parallelae.  .  .  .  a-z^  A-M^  N^o.  pp.  3-579.  [5]  •  •  •  Vitarum  parallelarum 
tomus  secundus.  a^  b^  Cc-Zz^  aA-rR^.  pp.  583-1213.  [6]  .  .  .  Vitarum 
parallelarum  tomus  tertius.  Asl-}V^  3X^0  pp  1219-1923.  ^6  volumes  of 
Latin  translations  and  appendix  wanting. 

—  Moralia.  UXovrapxov  tov  XaipoiPeoos  ediKa  avyypannaTa  .  .  .  Plutarchi 
Chaeronei  moralia  opuscula  .  .  .  Basileae  per  Hier.  Frobenium  et  Nic. 
Episcopium.  M.  D.  XLII.  (Colophon.)  fol.  *^  a-w^  Aa-^o}^  AA-fifi^ 
AaA^.  pp.  1-877. 


Plutarchi  Chaeronei  .  .  .  opuscula  moralia.  .  .  .  Apud  Seb.  Gry- 

phium  Lugduni,  1549.  8°.  a-y^  5io  a-z^  A-M^  N^.  pp.  1-568.  %Vol  2 
wanting. 

— Vitae  parallelae.  UXovrapxov  Xaipcoi'ecos  TapaX\r]\a  .  .  .  Plutarchi  Chae- 
ronei quae  vocantur  Parallela :  hoc  est,  Vits  ilhistrium  virorum  Graeci 
nominis  ac  Latini . . .  Basileae  M.  D.  LX.  (. . .  Trap'  lepovvixo}  tco  ^po^evico 
Kai  Ni/coXdcp  Tc3  kmcKowiu  .  .  .)  fol.  a'*  a-z^  A-Ss^  Tf*  Vu^.  pp.  1-787. 

Pomeranus,  Petrus.  Petri  Pomerani  Casletensis  de  studiis  sapientias 
Hber.  .  .  .  Mediolani  apud  Andream  Caluum.  M.  D.  XLII.  4°.  A-C*. 

Possel,  Johann.  Iiwra^ts  hnguae  Graecae  recens  recognita.  Addita  est  et 
regularum  syntaxeos  praxis,  Autore  lohanne  Posseho.  .  .  .  Vitebergae 
excudebat  lohannes  Crato.  Anno  M.  D.  LXXII.  8°.  A-O^  (-O7-8, 
blank). 

Reinhard,  Benedict.  Differentiae  aHquot  iuris  ciuiHs  et  Saxonici,  iam 
tertio  auctas  &  locupletatae  per  .  .  .  D.  R.  B.  Coloniae  Agrippinae,  Apud 
loannem  Birckmannum  &  Theodorum  Baumium.  Anno  1573.  ...  8°. 
*8  **4  A_p8  Q4.  pp.  i_247.  (Biddle.) 

Rhodoman,  Lorenz.  Hoirjais  XpiaTLavr].  HaXaKTTtvrjs,  rjToi  ayias  laro- 
pias,  jSiiSXia  evvea.  Poesis  Christiana.  Palaestinae,  seu  historiae  sacrae,  Hbri 
nouem.  .  .  .  Autore  Laurentio  Rhodomano.  Francofurdi  Apud  Andreas 
WecheU  heredes,  Claudium  Mamium  &  loan.  Aubrium.  MDLXXXIX. 
4°.  A-Rr'*  Ss2.  pp.  3-322. 

Ridley,  Nicholas.  Certayne  godly,  learned,  and  comfortable  confer- 
ences. Betwene  the  two  reuerende  Fathers  and  holy  Martyrs  of  Christ 
D.  Nicolas  Rydley  .  .  . ,  and  M.  Hugh  Latimer  .  .  .  ,  during  the  tyme  of 
their  imprisonments.  Whereunto  is  added  a  treatise  of  the  Lordes  Sup- 
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HH4.  pp.  1-481. 
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Daiphantus  (1604):  a  Jacobean  Perspective 
on  Hamlet's  Madness 

JOSEPHINE  A.  ROBERTS* 


PERHAPS  the  greatest  compliment  which  Renaissance  poets 
paid  to  Shakespeare  was  their  eagerness  to  imitate  and  borrow 
from  him.  Shortly  after  Hamlet  was  produced  in  1600-1601,  a  num- 
ber of  contemporary  writers  included  echoes  from  the  major  scenes 
of  the  play,  such  as  Hamlet's  interview  with  the  ghost,  the  soliloquies 
on  revenge,  and  the  graveyard  encounter  with  Laertes.^  Occasion- 
ally, a  poet  might  even  use  the  allusions  for  comic  effect,  as  in  East- 
ward Hoe  (1605)  by  Chapman,  Jonson,  and  Marston,  in  which  there 
appears  a  lady's  footman  named  Hamlet,  who  is  questioned  by  a  tan- 
kard-bearer, "  'Sfoote  Hamlet;  are  you  madde?"^  Among  the  con- 
temporary references  to  Shakespeare's  play,  some  of  the  most  in- 
triguing occur  in  a  poem  entitled  Daiphantus,  or  The  Passions  of  Love 
(1604).  Early  in  the  work  the  author  mentions  Hamlet  when  he  calls 
attention  to  the  tremendous  popularity  of  the  play:  "Faith  it  should 
please  all,  like  Prince  Hamlet!  But,  in  sadness,  then  it  were  to  be 
feared,  he  would  run  mad."^ 

Despite  the  value  of  the  poem's  further  references  to  Hamlet,  there 
have  been  few  attempts  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  work  in  which 
they  appear.  In  the  nineteenth  century  Francis  Douce  first  called  at- 
tention to  Daiphantus,  but  he  merely  pointed  to  the  existence  of  some 
of  the  allusions,  without  considering  their  purpose  in  the  poem.'^  La- 
ter scholars  who  examined  the  work  found  it  difficult  to  understand 
and  interpret;  for  example,  Agnes  Latham,  following  A.  H.  Bullen, 
once  described  Daiphantus  as  an  "allegory  of  which  we  have  lost  the 
key."^  Bullen,  the  most  recent  editor  of  the  text,  expressed  other  dif- 
ficulties in  understanding  the  poem  and  concluded  that  it  was  "per- 
haps intended  merely  for  circulation  among  the  author's  firiends,  who 
may  have  been  able  to  read  between  the  lines. "^ 

The  problems  of  interpretation  are  complicated  by  the  presence  of 
a  fictitious  author,  Daiphantus,  who  describes  in  the  first  person  his 
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own  descent  to  madness.  This  long  poem  (942  lines)  is  carefully 
framed  by  an  Argument,  Epistle,  and  Proem,  all  of  which  form  an 
introduction  to  the  central  character,  a  frivolous  young  courtier.  In 
his  romantic  affairs,  Daiphantus  continually  behaves  as  "a  scourge  to 
Beauty,  a  traitor  to  Women,  and  an  infidel  to  Love"  (Argument). 
Yet  his  career  is  abruptly  altered  when  he  becomes  infatuated  with 
four  women  in  succession,  each  of  whom  rejects  him.  The  absurdity 
of  the  situation  is  stressed  by  his  protests  of  love,  which  the  ladies 
interpret  simply  as  jesting.  He  is  driven  into  madness,  a  condition 
compared  in  the  argument  with  that  of  Orlando,  the  famous  frus- 
trated lover  in  Ariosto's  poem,  and  Actaeon,  the  mythological  hero 
who  is  torn  apart  by  his  passions.'^ 

The  literary  allusions,  suggested  in  the  Argument,  are  multiplied 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  poem.  In  choosing  a  name  for  his  central 
character,  the  author  turns  to  the  most  famous  work  of  Elizabethan 
prose  fiction.  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia  (1590):  one  of  the  two 
princes,  Pyrocles,  assumes  the  name  Daiphantus  as  his  disguise  before 
he  enters  Arcadia  and  falls  in  love.^  Once  he  receives  his  new  name, 
probably  based  on  the  Greek  "fire-brand  or  torch,"^  the  prince  is 
subjected  to  extreme  difficulties  in  love.  Thus  Sidney  describes  the 
effects  of  passion  on  his  hero: 

But  such  a  chaunge  was  growen  in  Daiphantus,  that  (as  if  cheerefubesse 
had  bene  tediousnesse,  and  good  entertainement  were  turnd  to  discourte- 
sie)  he  would  ever  get  him  selfe  alone,  though  almost  when  he  was  in 
companie  he  was  alone,  so  litde  attention  he  gave  to  any  that  spake  unto 
him:  even  the  colour  and  figure  of  his  face  began  to  receave  some  altera- 
tion; which  he  shewed  little  to  heede:  but  everie  morning  earlie  going 
abroad,  either  to  the  garden,  or  to  some  woods  towards  the  desert,  it 
seemed  his  only  comfort  was  to  be  without  a  coforter.io 

Yet  unlike  Sidney's  high-minded  prince,  the  second  Daiphantus  is  a 
man  of  few  ideals  and  is  described  in  the  Argument  as  "rather  full  of 
comphment  than  of  true  courtesy." 

Through  his  discourse  Daiphantus  reveals  the  extravagant,  foppish 
characteristics  earlier  suggested  in  the  Argument.  Instead  of  a  modest 
letter  of  dedication,  he  writes  a  flowery  address  "To  the  mighty, 
learned,  and  ancient  Potentate,  Quisquis.  ...  Or  to  the  Reader.'' 
Daiphantus  describes  the  favorite  meeting-place  of  young  gendemen, 
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St.  Paul's,  and  mentions  the  pleasures  of  "Divine  Tobacco."  Through 
his  own  words  he  reveals  himself  to  be  the  model  of  the  gorgeous 
young  gallant,  the  central  figure  of  much  Renaissance  satire.^ ^  To 
show  off  his  literary  taste,  Daiphantus  refers  to  Haiulct  and  to  Sidney's 
Arcadia,  in  which  he  fmds  "Matter  and  Words,  are  like  his  Mistress's 
eyes!  one  still  excelling  another,  and  without  corrival!"  Daiphantus 
also  casually  warns  his  readers  not  to  be  surprised  if  they  discover 
that  he  plagiarizes  the  lines  of  other  writers  for  "it  was  out  of  his 
memory,  not  of  any  ignorance!"  Such  a  warning  alerts  the  reader  to 
the  presence  of  the  numerous  literary  allusions  found  in  the  poem. 

The  Proem  serves  as  further  indication  of  the  ridiculousness  of 
Daiphantus,  the  fictitious  author. ^^  Jq  describe  his  romantic  misad- 
ventures, he  uses  a  variation  of  the  epic  proem,  arma  virumque  cano. 
While  the  young  gallant  claims  to  "sing  the  old  World  in  an  infant 
story!"  he  quickly  admits  that  he  is  mainly  concerned  with  his  own 
narcissistic  world:  "I  sing  Myself!  whilst  I  myself  do  write  it."  In 
imitation  of  the  epic  poet,  Daiphantus  invokes  the  Muses,  particu- 
larly Mnemosyne,  but  then  egotistically  declares  that  "My  Poem's 
Truth!  Fond  poets  feign  at  pleasure!"  The  Argument,  Epistle,  and 
Proem  thus  function  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  prefatory  material 
in  Swift's  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  where  the  fictitious  author  exposes  his 
own  foolishness  before  beginning  to  narrate  his  tale. 

These  preliminary  sections  of  the  poem  also  call  attention  to  the 
principal  subject  matter  to  be  ridiculed — the  rejected  lover  who  is 
driven  to  the  point  of  madness.  By  the  time  in  which  Daiphantus  was 
written,  the  figure  of  the  tormented,  insane  lover  had  become  a  lit- 
erary cliche.  Although  Ariosto  was  by  no  means  the  first  to  portray 
a  lover  descending  to  madness,  his  account  of  the  loss  and  recovery 
of  Orlando's  wits  hes  at  the  very  heart  of  the  famous  Orlando  furioso 
(canto  23).^^  His  description  of  Orlando's  madness  became  so  well 
known  that  Ariosto's  successor  Tasso  in  his  Gerusakmme  liberata  cre- 
ated a  similar  character,  Tancredi,  who  is  shown  undergoing  the  tor- 
ments of  love  and  reaching  a  state  of  insanity. ^"^  In  following  the 
great  Italian  writers  of  epic-romance,  Sidney  also  portrayed  his  two 
young  princes  in  the  Arcadia  in  the  act  of  losing  their  reason  and  self- 
control;  even  Musidorus,  the  more  serious  prince,  is  driven  to  the 
point  of  running  wildly  through  the  forests.^-'' 

The  account  of  Daiphantus'  descent  to  madness  contains  explicit 
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reference  to  each  of  these  hterary  predecessors.  Daiphantus  quickly 
falls  in  love  with  Urania  (1.  32),  a  woman  of  spiritual  qualities,  who 
resembles  the  character  of  Urania  at  the  beginning  of  Sidney's  Ar- 
cadia}^  Later,  he  switches  his  affections  to  the  more  worldly  Artesia 
(1.  314),  a  figure  in  the  Arcadia  with  similar  voluptuous  characteris- 
tics.^^ Daiphantus'  response,  however,  is  highly  exaggerated,  as  he 
frantically  turns  from  one  lady  to  the  next.  His  actions  form  a  bur- 
lesque contrast  to  the  behavior  of  the  heroic  lovers  of  epic-romance, 
who  direct  all  of  their  attentions  to  a  single  woman.  In  addition,  the 
comic  shortcomings  of  Daiphantus'  method  of  courtship  are  stressed, 
such  as  his  poor  verse  and  even  his  bad  breath  ("The  wind  being 
high,  his  breath  it  never  hurts  her!" — 1.  198). 

A  further  indication  of  the  parody  of  the  tormented  lover  of  the 
poem  occurs  when  Daiphantus  cries  of  his  undying  affection  for  the 
last  of  the  four  ladies:  "O,  I  would  wear  her  in  my  heart's  heart- 
gore!"  (1.  493).  His  claim  to  constancy  echoes  Hamlet's  pledge  of 
loyalty  and  love  to  Horatio:  "Give  me  that  man  /  That  is  not  pas- 
sion's slave,  and  I  will  wear  him  /  In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart 
of  heart,  /  As  I  do  thee"  (m.ii. 71-74).^^  Yet  no  sooner  does  Dai- 
phantus utter  his  version  of  these  words  then  he  becomes  confused 
over  which  of  the  four  ladies  he  loves  best  (11.  625-626).  His  fmal 
madness  is  also  described  in  burlesque  terms: 

At  length,  he  grew  as  in  an  ecstasy 
'Twixt  Love  and  Love,  Whose  beauty  was  the  truer? 
His  thoughts  thus  diverse,  as  in  a  lunacy. 
He  starts  and  stares,  to  see  "Whose  was  the  purer? 
Oft  treads  a  maze,  runs,  suddenly  then  stays. 
Thus  with  himself,  himself  makes  many  frays. 
(11.  625-630;  my  ital.) 

The  description  of  Daiphantus'  madness  borrows  heavily  from 
Ophelia's  account  of  Hamlet's  behavior  in  her  sewing  closet.  As  she 
describes  their  interview  to  Polonius,  she  stresses  Hamlet's  penetrat- 
ing stare:  "He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face  /  As  'a  would  draw  it" 
(ii.i. 87-88),  and  in  leaving  his  gaze  remained  fixed  on  her:  "And 
with  his  head  over  his  shoulder  turn'd,  /  He  seem'd  to  find  his  way 
without  liis  eyes,  .  .  .  /  And  to  the  last  bended  their  light  on  me" 
(n.i.94-97).  His  gestures  are  sudden  and  unpredictable,  as  he  takes 
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Ophelia  by  the  wrist  and  then  releases  her,  while  his  head  is  thrice 
"waving  up  and  down"  (ii.i.90).  When  Polonius  hears  the  full  de- 
scription, he  exclaims  with  confidence,  "This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of 
love"  (n.i.99);  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  behavior  is  indeed  an  au- 
thentic fit  of  madness. 

In  his  physical  appearance  Daiphantus  closely  imitates  Hamlet,  for 
he  is  shown  in  a  state  of  undress,  hi  speaking  with  Polonius,  Ophelia 
emphasizes  the  prince's  disarray — "his  doublet  all  unbrac'd,  /  No  hat 
upon  his  head,  his  stockins  fouled,  /  Ungart'red,  and  down-gyved  to 
his  ankle"  (n.i. 75-77).  Daiphantus  goes  even  further  when  in  his  mad 
scene  he  unties  "his  shoe-strings"  (1.  633)  and  strips  off  all  his  clothes 
until  "his  shirt  he  only  wears!"  (1.  659).  The  element  of  burlesque  is 
further  suggested  when  in  the  act  of  disrobing  he  suddenly  sees  a 
mirror,  and  then  proceeds  to  watch  himself:  "Where  well  he  acts 
fond  Love  in  Passions  right"  (1.  636;  my  ital.).  This  detail  serves  as  a 
reminder  of  Daiphantus'  extravagant  self-absorption  and  also  sug- 
gests that  at  least  part  of  his  present  mad  behavior  may  be  attributed 
to  play-acting. 

In  addition,  Daiphantus  borrows  from  the  embittered,  satirical  lan- 
guage of  Hamlet.  For  example,  Daiphantus  expresses  scorn  against 
women — "Ladies  use  such  fashions !"  (1. 63  8) — a  condemnation  which 
imitates  Hamlet's  famous  diatribe  against  cosmetics:  "I  have  heard  of 
your  paintings,  well  enough.  God  hath  given  you  one  face,  and  you 
make  yourselves  another"  (m.i. 142-144).  Shortly  afterwards,  Ham- 
let sees  Ophelia  before  the  performance  of  The  Murder  of  Gonza^o, 
and  utters  a  series  of  coarse,  bawdy  jokes,  when  he  speaks  of  lying  in 
her  lap,  "That's  a  fair  thought  to  lie  between  maids'  legs"  (m.ii.iiS- 
119),  and  later,  when  he  tells  her,  "It  would  cost  you  a  groaning  to 
take  off  mine  edge"  (iii.ii. 249-250).  Daiphantus'  speech  is  also  char- 
acterized by  such  bawdy  humor,  for  he  remarks  that  "Ladies  then 
fall,  when  Lords  rise  by  desire"  (1.  642)  and  vows  that  "he  will  travel 
to  the  Siege  of  Brest"  (1.  644). 

Yet  Daiphantus'  behavior  becomes  wilder  and  much  more  exag- 
gerated than  that  of  Hamlet: 

His  breath,  he  thinks  the  smoke !  his  tongue,  a  coal ! 
Then  runs  for  bottle-ale  to  quench  his  thirst; 
Runs  to  his  ink-pot,  drinks!  then  stops  the  hole! 
And  thus  grows  madder  than  he  was  at  first. 
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Tasso  he  finds,  by  that  of  Hamlet  thinks 
Terms  him  a  madman,  then  of  his  inkhorn  drinks ! 

(11.  649-654) 

This  passage  mocks  the  literary  courtier,  who  in  his  rage  comes  across 
a  volume  by  Tasso  (possibly  this  is  a  reference  to  Gerusalemme  liherata, 
with  its  own  account  of  the  madness  of  the  hero  Tancredi).  By  as- 
sociation, Daiphantus  next  remembers  Hamlet  and  condemns  him 
simply  as  a  madman,  without  taking  into  account  the  difficult  and 
complex  question  of  the  prince's  "antic  disposition"  (i.v.172).  In  his 
madness  Daiphantus  has  no  doubts  about  his  own  ability  to  judge 
sanity. 

In  addition,  Daiphantus  "calls  players,  'fools !'  "  (1.  655),  a  reference 
which  seems  designed  to  recall  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  "O,  what  a  rogue 
and  peasant  slave  am  I,"  in  which  the  prince  reflects  upon  the  player's 
moving  performance:  "Is  it  not  monstrous  that  this  player  here,  / 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion,  /  Could  force  his  soul  so  to 
his  own  conceit.  .  .  ?"  (n.ii. 551-553).  In  his  own  ravings  Daiphantus 
extends  the  attack  to  cover  all  poets,  whom  he  characterizes  as 
"bawds,"  including  himself  in  his  criticism  (1.  657).  In  this  line  he 
imitates  a  later  passage  in  the  soliloquy  when  Hamlet  rails  that  he 
must"  like  a  whore  unpack  my  heart  with  words,  /  And  fall  a-cursing 
like  a  very  drab,  /  A  stalhon"  (n.ii. 5 8 5-5 8 7). 

In  the  midst  of  his  speech  Daiphantus  suddenly  breaks  off  when  he 
thinks  he  hears  a  voice. ^^  In  his  distraction  he  believes  that  Revenge 
is  urging  him  to  murder  Vitullia  (1.  665),  the  last  woman  who  re- 
jected him.  Then  he  imagines  that  he  himself  is  a  ghost,  crying  out 
revenge  against  her  killer,  and  maintaining  that  "or  else  for  love,  for 
love,  a  soul  must  die !"  (1.  688).  This  passage  echoes  the  first  encounter 
of  Hamlet  with  his  father's  ghost,  who  urged  revenge  with  the  words 
"If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love — "  (i.v.23).  Further  echoes  of 
the  famous  ghost  scene  occur  when  Daiphantus  speaks,  "But  soft, 
here  comes !  Who  comes?  and  not  calls  out  /  Of  rape  and  murder, 
love  and  villainy?  /  Stay,  wretched  man!"  (11.  691-693).  These  lines 
closely  follow  Horatio's  speech  on  first  seeing  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's 
father:  "But  soft,  behold!  lo  where  it  comes  again!  /  I'll  cross  it 
though  it  blast  me.  Stay,  illusion!"  (i.i. 126-127). 

After  Daiphantus'  frenzied,  disordered  speech  about  the  ghost,  he 
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abruptly  lapses  into  silence;  all  his  "wild  and  whirling  words"  (i.v. 
132)  halt,  as  he  falls  to  the  ground.  His  reaction  fulfils  the  account 
given  by  Gertrude  of  Hamlet's  behavior  at  the  burial  of  Ophelia: 

This  is  mere  madness, 
And  [thus]  a  while  the  fit  will  work  on  him; 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove. 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclosed, 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping. 
(v.i.284-288) 

Daiphantus'  friends  gather  around  him  to  pity  him,  as  he  lies  speech- 
less and  groveling,  in  a  state  far  more  exaggerated  than  that  of 
Hamlet. 

The  elements  of  parody  are  heightened  at  the  end  of  the  poem, 
when  Daiphantus  receives  an  instant  cure  for  his  madness.  One  of 
the  ladies  sings  a  song  to  heal  his  mind,  and  he  recovers  immediately 
at  Diana's  shrine  (1.  752).  This  moment  of  heahng  serves  to  mock  the 
cures  received  by  the  great  heroes  of  epic-romance,  especially  Or- 
lando and  Tancredi.  Both  Orlando  fiirioso  and  Gerusakmme  Uherata 
include  long  accounts  of  how  the  heroes  recover  their  wits,  but  these 
cures  are  hardly  as  simple  or  immediate  as  the  miraculous  first-aid 
which  Daiphantus  receives.  In  fact,  the  comic  exaggeration  is  carried 
a  step  further,  when  Daiphantus  agrees  that  henceforth  he  will  "never 
. . .  love,  but  live  in  chastity"  (1.  756). 

The  poem  Daiphantus,  or  The  Passions  of  Love  (1604)  thus  holds  up 
to  mockery  the  literary  convention  of  the  great  hero  first  driven  to 
madness  and  then  back  to  sanity.  Yet  as  part  of  this  burlesque,  how 
are  the  contemporary  references  to  Hamlet  used?  In  a  note  on  the 
poem  A.  F.  Pollard  suggested  that  the  allusions  serve  as  evidence  "to 
prove  that  Shakespeare  intended  Hamlet's  madness  to  be  real,  and 
not  merely  feigned.''^^  Yet,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first-person  narrator, 
Daiphantus,  is  a  shallow,  immature  courtier,  whose  own  opinions 
must  be  distinguished  from  those  of  the  author.  Daiphantus  clearly 
identifies  his  own  madness  with  that  of  Hamlet  and  believes  that  they 
suffer  from  a  common  cause — disappointment  in  love.  In  the  Argu- 
ment to  the  poem,  Daiphantus  describes  his  fate  as  falling  "from 
Love  to  Passion,  so  to  Distraction,  then  to  Admiration  and  Contem- 
plation, lastly  to  Madness."  In  recounting  this  series  of  steps,  Dai- 
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phantus  thus  seems  to  accept  Polonius'  diagnosis  of  the  causes  of 
madness  in  Hamlet: 

And  he  repell'd,  a  short  tale  to  make, 
Fell  into  a  sadness,  then  into  a  fast. 
Thence  to  a  watch,  thence  into  a  weakness, 
Thence  to  [a]  lightness,  and  by  this  declension. 
Into  the  madness  wherein  now  he  raves. 
And  all  we  mourn  for. 
(iLii.146-151) 

Yet  Daiphantus,  as  a  foppish  young  gallant,  only  confirms  his  fool- 
ishness by  agreeing  with  the  distorted  and  partial  view,  given  by 
Polonius,  that  the  prince  is  truly  "mad  for  love." 

It  is  evident  that  much  of  the  humor  and  delight  of  this  long  poem 
derives  from  Daiphantus'  misguided  identification  of  himself  with 
the  Danish  prince.  While  Hamlet  undergoes  the  most  intense  disil- 
lusionment and  despair,  his  counterpart  Daiphantus  never  had  such 
lofty  ideals  to  lose;  he  is  simply  frustrated  by  the  women  who  refuse 
his  advances.  The  echoes  of  Hamlet  are  thus  designed  to  recall  the 
heroic  figure  of  the  prince,  against  whom  the  shallow,  unprincipled 
Daiphantus  can  be  measured.  While  the  author  o£  Daiphantus  draws 
his  references  from  a  number  of  different  scenes  in  the  play,  he  exag- 
gerates the  details  to  the  point  of  ridiculousness;  for  instance,  whereas 
the  prince  criticizes  the  preoccupation  with  "words,  words,  words" 
(11.ii.192),  the  foolish  courtier  is  shown  actually  drinking  from  his 
own  ink-pot  (1.  651).  The  poem  Daiphantus  (1604),  written  within 
four  years  of  the  first  performance  of  Shakespeare's  play,  shows  how 
echoes  of  Hamlet's  role  could  be  combined  in  a  skillful  burlesque  of 
the  stock  literary  convention  of  the  tormented  lover;  as  the  title  page 
announces,  the  poem  is  "Comical  to  Read,  but  Tragical  to  act." 
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NOTES 

1.  For  a  list  of  contemporary  references  to  Hamlet,  see  The  Shakespeare  Allusion- 
Book,  edited  by  J.  Munro  and  compiled  by  C.  M.  Ingleby,  L.Toulmin  Smith, 
and  F.J.  Furnivall  (London,  1932).  Donald  J.  McGinn  supplements  this  account 
in  Shakespeare's  hifluence  on  the  Drama  of  His  Age — Studies  in  Hamlet,  Rutgers 
Studies  in  English,  1  (New  Brunswick,  1938),  133-226.  For  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  dating  of  Hamlet,  see  E.  K.  Chambers,  William  Shakespeare:  a 
Study  of  Facts  and  Problems,  2  vols.  (Oxford,  1930),  i,  423-424. 

2.  Eastward  Hoe,  ed.  Julia  H.  Harris,  Yale  Studies  in  English,  73  (New  Haven, 
1926),  n1.ii.1002. 

3.  Two  copies  o{  Daiphantus  (1604)  are  now  known  to  have  survived,  one  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  and  the  other  in  the  Haverford  College  Library: 
STC  21853.  It  was  reprinted  by  Sir  Roger  Wilbraham  for  the  Roxburghe  Club 
in  1818,  and  by  Alexander  Grosart  in  Occasional  Issues  of  Unique  or  Very  Rare 
Books,  vol.  13  (Manchester,  1880).  The  poem  is  more  readily  available  in  a  re- 
print by  A.  H.  Bullen,  Some  Longer  Elizabethan  Poems  (Westminster,  1903);  all 
quotations  are  from  tlais  reprint. 

4.  Illustrations  ofShakspeare  and  of  Ancient  Manners  (London,  1839),  pp.  465;  478- 
479.  See  also  James  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  Memoranda  on  the  Tragedy  of  Hamlet 
(London,  1879),  p.  54.  Cf.  A  New  Variorum  Edition  of  Hamlet,  ed.  Horace  H. 
Furness,  2  vols.  (Philadelphia,  1877),  i,  233;  n,  11. 

5.  The  Poems  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  ed.  Agnes  M.  Latham  (Boston,  1929),  p.  150. 
Daiphantus  is  bound  in  the  same  volume  with  the  poem  "The  Passionate  Man's 
Pilgrimage,"  often  attributed  to  Raleigh.  See  Philip  Edwards,  "Who  Wrote 
'The  Passionate  Man's  Pilgrimage'?"  ELR,  4  (1974).  83-97. 

6.  Bullen,  p.  xxi, 

7.  Ovid  described  the  predicament  of  Actaeon  in  Book  in  of  the  Metamorphoses; 
as  punishment  for  his  invasion  of  Diana's  privacy  while  bathing,  Actaeon  is 
transformed  into  a  hart  and  is  destroyed  by  his  own  hunting  dogs.  The  story 
was  often  allegorized  in  the  Renaissance  to  describe  the  destructive  effects  of 
passion.  See  Walter  R.  Davis,  "Actaeon  in  Arcadia,"  SEL,  2  (1962),  95-110, 
esp.  101-104. 

8.  Albert  Feuillerat,  ed..  The  Prose  Works  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  4  vols.  (Cambridge, 
1962-1970),  I,  14. 

9.  Alan  D.  Isler,  "The  Allegory  of  the  Hero  and  Sidney's  Two  Arcadias,"  SP,  65 
(1968),  178. 

10.  Prose  Works,  i,  54. 

11.  See  Raymond  M.  Alden,  The  Rise  of  Formal  Satire  in  England  (Philadelphia, 
1899),  p.  230;  and  John  Peter,  Complaint  and  Satire  in  Early  English  Literature 
(Oxford,  1956),  pp.  113-114. 

12.  "An.  Sc.  Gentleman"  on  the  title  page  is  the  only  clue  to  the  actual  authorship 
of  the  poem.  Both  Grosart  (p.  viii)  and  Bullen  (p.  xx)  proposed  that  the  initials 
stand  for  Anthony  Scoloker,  and  their  suggestion  has  been  accepted  by  the 
compilers  of  the  Short-Title  Catalogue.  Yet  J.  W.  Saunders  has  pointed  to  the 
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difficulty  of  deciphering  authorship  solely  from  the  initials  appended  to  Renais- 
sance poems:  "The  Stigma  of  Print:  a  Note  on  the  Social  Bases  of  Tudor 
Poetry,"  £/C,  l  (1951),  139-164- 

13.  Sir  John  Harington's  translation  o£  Orlando  furioso  was  published  in  1591,  and 
thus  the  poem  was  available  in  English  to  the  author  o( Daiphantus.  In  addition, 
Robert  Greene's  stage  play  Orlando  furioso,  1591,  centering  on  Orlando's  mad- 
ness, helped  popularize  Ariosto's  work:  see  W.  W.  Greg,  Two  Elizabethan 
Stage  Abridgments:  The  Battle  of  Alcazar  and  Orlando  Furioso  (London,  1923). 

14.  Edward  Fairfax's  English  translation  of  Gerusalemme  liherata  first  appeared  in 
1600  under  the  title  Godfrey  of  Bulloigne.  For  the  account  of  the  madness  of 
Tancred  (Fairfax's  form  of  the  name),  see  Book  xn. 

15.  Sidney,  Prose  Works,  i,  355. 

16.  Sidney,  Prose  Works,  i,  6. 

17.  Sidney,  Prose  Works,  i,  98. 

18.  Douce  noted  this  allusion,  but  did  not  consider  its  purpose,  p.  465.  All  quota- 
tions from  Hamlet  refer  to  The  Riverside  Shakespeare,  cd.  G.  Blakemore  Evans 
et  al.  (Boston,  1974). 

19.  The  sudden  interruption  of  the  ghost  recalls  Hamlet's  interview  with  Gertrude 
(m.iv)  in  which  the  prince  without  warning  seems  to  see  a  ghost  before  him; 
Gertrude  maintains  that  this  is  simply  an  indication  of  madness: 

This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain, 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy 
Is  very  cunning  in. 
(m.iv.137-139) 

20.  In  an  article  on  two  Anthony  Scolokers  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
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Addenda  to  "Thomas  Traherne: 
a  Chronological  Bibliography" 

A.  L.  CLEMENTS* 


THIS  list  of  "Addenda,"  also  chronologically  arranged,  lists 
works  published  from  1968  through  1974  and  those  earlier  works 
which  do  not  appear  in  my  "Thomas  Traherne:  a  Chronological 
Bibliography,"  The  Library  Chronicle,  35  (1969),  36-51,  the  cut-off 
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Geoflfrey  Tillotson.  Review  of  Wade's  The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Tra- 
herne in  The  Modern  Language  Review,  28  (1933),  386-387. 

A.  Desmond  Hawkins.  Review  of  Iredale's  Thomas  Traherne  in  The  New 
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*  Associate  Professor  of  English,  State  University  of  New  York  at  Binghamton. 
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versity of  Colorado  Libraries  Microfilm.) 
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Punctuation  in  Two  Eighteenth-Century 
Editions  of  the  Enghsh  Bible 


SAMUEL  HORNSBY* 


NO  one  doubts  that  the  Authorized  Edition  of  the  Bible  (1611) 
is  a  respected  Hterary  work.  Yet,  even  careful  students  of  the 
Bible  forget  from  time  to  time  that  the  "King  James"  resting  on  the 
nightstand  is  seldom  the  Bible  as  it  was  printed  in  1611.  One  has  only 
to  browse  through  the  Historical  Catalogue  of  Printed  Bibles  or  studies 
such  as  those  by  Andrew  Edgar,  F.  F.  Bruce,  and  Geddes  MacGregor 
to  know  that  the  nearly  one  thousand  editions  of  the  Bible  between 
1611  and  the  eighteenth  century  exhibit  change  after  change,  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  punctuation.^ 

The  punctuation  changes  themselves,  the  significant  editions  where 
they  appear,  and  the  influence  which  the  alterations  had  on  subse- 
quent editions  of  the  Bible  occur  too  often  to  neglect.  Dr.  Thomas 
(or  F.  S.?)  Paris  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Blayney,  for  instance,  produced 
two  quite  valuable  editions  of  the  Bible  in  the  eighteenth  century.^ 
These  two  texts  deserve  more  applause  than  they  usually  get  because 
of  their  contributions  to  the  evolution  of  the  present  day  Authorized 
Version.  Of  these  two  editions  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener  has  written: 

We  now  come  to  the  last  two  considerable  efforts  to  improve  and  correct 
our  ordinary  editions  of  Holy  Scripture,  made  in  1762  by  Dr  Paris,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  still  commemorated  in  the  list  of 
Benefactors  of  the  College,  and  by  Dr  Blayney,  whose  labours  were  pub- 
lished in  1769,  both  anonymously.  The  latter,  however,  has  left  a  very 
interesting  account  of  his  work  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  exe- 
cuted in  a  hrief  Report  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  Delegates  of  the  Claren- 
don Press.  .  .  .  Dr  Paris's  name  is  not  mentioned  therein  in  such  terms  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  liberal  use  made  of  his  materials  by 
his  successor.  .  .  ? 

Geddes  MacGregor  has  summed  up  the  importance  of  the  two  edi- 
tions this  way: 

*  Professor  of  English,  LaGrange  College. 
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The  Bible  edited  by  Thomas  Paris  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  .  .  . 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Standard  Edition.  It  is  of  great  importance  his- 
torically, since  it  provided  what  may  be  accounted  the  basis  of  modem 
editions  of  the  King  James  Version.  .  .  . 

The  process  of  modernization  was  carried  further  in  an  edition  pub- 
lished in  1769  at  Oxford.  .  .  .  This  edition  was  prepared  by  Benjamin 
Blayney,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  standard  text  used  in  the  setting  up  of  modem  editions  of  the  King 
James  Version.'* 

In  Dr.  Blayney 's  report  (see  Scrivener,  p.  238),  Blayney  says  that 
"the  punctuation  has  been  carefully  attended  to,  not  only  with  a  view 
to  preserve  the  true  sense,  but  also  to  uniformity,  as  far  as  was  pos- 
sible." Certainly  no  ghost  need  come  from  the  grave  to  announce 
that  eighteenth-century  editors  looked  carefully  and  with  apprehen- 
sion at  the  punctuation  of  texts  coming  out  of  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries.  But  Dr.  Blayney's  phrase  to  preserve  the  true  sense 
is  curious,  especially  since  the  notes  of  John  Bois  offer  evidence  that 
the  1611  translators  were  not  insensitive  to  textual  ambiguities  re- 
sulting from  punctuation.5  A  collation  of  a  single  book— indeed,  a 
single  chapter — from  the  original  1611  version  with  the  texts  of  the 
eighteenth-century  editions  will  reveal  many  places  where  a  change 
in  punctuation  matters.  I  have  chosen  three  passages  which  will,  I 
beheve,  illustrate  Paris's  and  Blayney's  intent  "to  preserve  the  true 
sense."^ 

Hebrews  n.9  (1611) 

But  wee  see  lesus,  who  was  made  a  litde  lower  then  the  Angels,  1 1  for  the 

suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honour,  that  hee  by  the  grace 

of  God  should  taste  death  for  euery  man.  [Marginal  note:  ||  Or,  fey.] 

Hebrews  11.9  (1762) 

But  we  see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  litde  lower  than  the  angels,  ||  for  the 

suffering  of  death  crowned  with  glory  and  honour;  that  he  by  the  grace  of 

God  should  taste  death  for  every  man.  [Marginal  note:  ||  Or,  by.] 

Hebrews  n.9  (1769) 

But  we  see  Jesus,  who  was  made  a  litde  lower  than  the  angels  ||  for  the 
suffering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honour;  that  he  by  the  grace 
of  God  should  taste  death  for  every  man.  [Marginal  note:  ||  Or,  hy.] 

In  his  notes  John  Bois  makes  the  following  comment  at  Hebrews 
n.9: 
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kXaTTOiCTLs  [a  making  smaller  or  less]  here  is  the  same  as  with  Kkvwais  [an 
emptying]  Philip.  2.7.  D.H.  who  was  made  a  litle  lower  than  the  Angels,  that 
he  might  tast  death  etc.  hy  the  suffering  of  death  crowned  etc.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  suffering  of  death  should  be  considered  as  an  argument  of  the 
humility  of  Christ,  or  as  a  cause  of  glory  :'^ 

The  passage  is  clearly  troublesome  because  the  1611  punctuation  al- 
lows us  to  place_/or  the  suffering  of  death  with  made  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels  or  with  crowned  with  glory  and  honour.  The  ambiguity  seems 
intentional.^  Moreover,  having  crowned  with  glory  and  honour  em- 
braced by  commas  in  the  1611  makes  the  ambiguity  not  only  a  subtle 
one  but  also  a  web-like  complex  of  meanings.  In  1611,  for  instance, 
does  the  passage  suggest  that  Jesus  is  made  a  little  lower  than  the  an- 
gels, that  is,  made  humble,  to  suffer  death  which  is  crowned  with 
glory  and  honor,  or  does  the  passage  indicate  that  being  made  lower 
than  the  angels  is  a  crown  of  glory  and  honor  in  that  it  permits  Christ 
to  suffer  death  for  all  men? 

Let  it  be  granted  that  the  ambiguity  is  not  one  on  which  salvation 
rests,  but  the  meaning  is  not  set.^  For  the  1611  translators  the  verse 
was  one  for  musing.  Dr.  Paris  and  Dr.  Blayney,  by  contrast,  punc- 
tuate the  lines  so  that^r  the  suffering  of  death  is  securely  Hnked  with 
either  what  comes  before  it  or  after  it.^°  And  in  their  effort  to  chop 
off  all  possibilities  save  one,  they  place  a  semicolon  after  honour.  That 
he  hy  the  grace  of  God  should  taste  death  for  every  man  is  no  longer  de- 
pendent upon  crowned  with  glory  and  honour  but  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  statement,  the  usual  reading  in  contemporary  Authorized  Ver- 
sion Bibles. 

A  second  spot  which  seems  to  have  been  troublesome  to  the  1611 
translators  is  Romans  n.15.  The  1611  reads  this  way: 

Which  shew  the  worke  of  the  Law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  1 1  con- 
science also  bearing  witnesse,  and  their  thoughts  1 1  the  meane  while  accus- 
ing, or  else  excusing  one  another:  [Marginal  notes:  ||  Or,  the  conscience 
witnessing  with  them.  \\  Or,  between  themselues.] 

Bois's  note  (Allen,  p.  37)  tells  us  where  the  difficulty  lay. 

...  It  has  been  agreed  by  the  chief  of  my  colleagues  that  to  aX\r]\ix}v  [the 
word,  one  another]  was  governed  by  KarriyopovvTiiiv  [accusing],  which  to 
my  mind  can  in  no  way  be  established.  At  least  better  than  what  is  not  clearly 
demonstrated:  KarriyopovvTwv,  of  course  aLiToi)s  [them]. 
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Dr.  Paris  and  Dr.  Blayney  remove  any  hint  of  ambiguity  by  their 
logical  ordering  of  the  punctuation.  Both  men  have  the  passage  read 
the  same  way: 

Which  shew  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  1 1  their  conscience 
also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  1 1  the  mean  while  accusing  or  else 
excusing  one  another;  [Marginal  notes:  ||  Or,  the  conscience  witnessing  with 
them.  II  Or,  between  themselves.] 

The  fmal  puzzling  passage  comes  at  I  Thess.  m.12.  (1611): 

And  the  Lorde  make  you  to  increase,  &  abound  in  lone  one  towards  an- 
other, and  towards  all  men,  euen  as  we  doe  towards  you:  [Note:  doe  is  in 
roman  in  a  black-letter  text.] 

Dr.  Paris: 

And  the  Lord  make  you  to  increase  and  abound  in  love  one  towards  an- 
other, and  towards  all  men,  even  as  we  do  towards  you: 

Dr.  Blayney: 

And  the  Lord  make  you  to  increase  and  abound  in  love  one  toward  an- 
other, and  toward  all  men,  even  as  we  do  toward  you: 

The  eighteenth-century  omission  of  the  comma  after  the  word  in- 
crease presents  interesting  complexities  in  the  1611  punctuation.  Quite 
obviously  Dr.  Paris  and  Dr.  Blayney  saw  the  passage  as  meaning  only 
one  thing:  to  increase  in  love  and  to  abound  in  love.  But  does  the  passage 
not  suggest  other  readings?  Why  could  the  passage  not  mean  "the 
Lord  make  you  to  recruit  converts  and  abound  in  love"?  Why  could 
it  not  also  carry  implications  of  physical  love,  love  of  man  for 
woman?  Certainly  in  I  Thessalonians  all  the  Christian  implications 
of  love — the  physical  love  of  man  for  woman  and  the  love  a  man  has 
for  his  brother — come  up  for  careful  scrutiny.  Indeed,  the  Bishops' 
Bible  and  Tyndale's  Bible,  both  specifically  mentioned  for  consulta- 
tion in  King  James's  guide  to  the  translators,  place  special  emphasis 
on  the  necessity  for  increasing  in  number.^  ^ 

Tyndale's  Bible  (1534): 

and  the  lorde  increace  you  &  make  you  flowe  ouer  in  love  one  towarde 

another  /  and  towarde  all  men  /  even  as  we  do  towarde  you  / 

Bishops'  Bible  (1572): 

And  the  Lorde  increase  you,  and  make  you  abounde  in  charitie  one  to- 
warde another,  and  towarde  al  menne,  euen  as  we  also  towarde  you: 
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By  shifting  increase,  however,  from  a  finite  verb  (imperative)  as  it  is 
in  Tyndale's  version  and  in  the  Bishops'  to  a  part  of  a  compound 
infinitive  (followed  by  a  comma),  the  1611  translators  made  the  pas- 
sage one  that  is  rich  in  meaning. ^^  Is  it  not  now  closer  to  the  idea  that 
physical  love  is  a  manifestation  of  divine  love  and  that  "increase"  in 
the  City  of  Man  is  potential  "increase"  for  the  City  of  God? 

Yet,  in  an  age  when  such  writers  as  Pope  and  Johnson  saw  the  peril 
of  dullness — and  surely  ambiguity  to  the  eighteenth-century  mind 
was  food  on  which  dullness  fed — Dr.  Paris  and  Dr.  Blayney  ordered 
the  punctuation  so  that  the  Bible  would  be  a  straightforward  guide 
for  the  times.  But  their  work,  quite  clearly,  is  more  than  a  curiosity 
and  casual  editorial  clean-up.  Aside  from  any  theological  points,  we 
have  comparisons  to  provoke  fresh  ideas  about  punctuation  theory  in 
the  eighteenth  century  and  in  the  Renaissance  as  well.^^  We  have  an- 
other source  for  studying  matters  of  style.  In  short,  it  seems  probable 
that  these  two  men  have  given  to  the  student  of  English  literature  a 
piece  to  fit  several  puzzles. 


NOTES 

1.  See  A.  S.  Herbert,  ed.,  Historical  Catalogue  of  Printed  Editions  of  the  English 
Bible,  1523-1961  (London,  1968);  Andrew  Edgar,  The  Bibles  of  England  (Paisley 
and  London,  1889);  F.  F.  Bruce,  The  English  Bible  (New  York,  1970);  Geddes 
MacGregor,  A  Literary  History  of  the  Bible  (Nashville  &  New  York,  1968). 

2.  The  Holy  Bible  (Cambridge:  Printed  by  J.  Bentham,  1762)  is  the  edition  by 
Dr.  Paris;  and  The  Holy  Bible  (Oxford:  Printed  by  T.  Wright  and  W.  Gill, 
1769)  is  Blayney's.  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener  in  The  Authorized  Edition  of  the  English 
Bible  {1611),  Its  Subsequent  Reprints  and  Modern  Representatives  (Cambridge, 
1884)  calls  attention  to  some  changes  in  punctuation  found  in  these  two  edi- 
tions, but  his  account  (pp.  81-92)  is  neither  systematic  nor  conclusive. 

3.  Scrivener,  pp.  28-29. 

4.  MacGregor,  pp.  214-215. 

5.  John  Bois,  one  of  the  translators,  kept  notes  during  the  fmal  preparations  of  the 
Authorized  Version.  His  notes  have  been  translated  and  edited  by  Ward  Allen 
in  Translating  for  King  James  (Nashville,  1969).  See  also  Professor  Allen's  "John 
Bois's  Notes,"  Renaissance  News,  19  (1966),  331-343. 

6.  The  text  of  the  1611  edition  is  taken  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  copy. 
Dr.  Paris's  text  is  taken  from  the  quarto  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Dr.  Blayney's 
text  comes  from  the  British  Library  foho. 

7.  Allen,  Translating  for  King  James,  p.  75.  Dr.  Allen  explains  in  liis  introduction 
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(pp.  lo-ii)  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  to  whom  some  of  the  initials  of  the 
translators  refer.  Such  is  the  case  with  D.H.  here. 

8.  That  the  punctuation  results  from  a  printing  error  is  doubtful.  The  Cambridge 
Bible  of  1629,  an  edition  noted  for  considerable  accuracy  in  matters  of  punctua- 
tion, retains  the  punctuation  of  1611. 

9.  For  the  student  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  the  construction  is  difficult. 

10.  It  is  worth  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  though  Dr.  Paris  and  Dr. 
Blayney  do  not  agree  where  the  clause  should  go,  both  editors  seemingly  admit 
that  the  meaning  needs  to  be  fixed. 

11.  There  has  been  some  debate  over  which  edition  of  the  Bishops'  Bible  the  trans- 
lators had  to  study  and  to  do  their  work  from.  King  James  did  not  specify  in  his 
hst  of  regulations  (found  today  in  most  histories  of  the  Bible,  for  example, 
MacGregor,  pp.  184-185)  which  edition  of  the  Bishops'  Bible  was  to  be  used! 
Most  students  feel  confident  that  the  translators  had  and  worked  from  the  1602. 
See  Francis  Fry,  "What  Edition  of  the  Bishops'  Version  Was  Used  by  the 
Translators  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  1611?"  N&Q,  4th  ser.,  7,  January  28, 
1871,  74-75.  More  recently,  Edward  C.Jacobs  has  discussed  the  matter  in  his 
unpubhshed  dissertation,  "A  Bodleian  Bishops'  Bible,  1602  (Bib.  Eng.  1602 
b.  1):  a  Prehminary  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  Annotations  and  Their  Rela- 
tionship to  the  Authorized  Version,  1611,"  Auburn,  1972. 

12.  It  is  worth  pausing,  I  think,  to  note  that  although  the  1611  comma  could  have 
been  a  printer's  shp,  the  possibility  is  unlikely.  The  final  preparations  of  the 
Authorized  Version  were  carefully  watched  at  every  step,  and  the  comma  is  in 
a  similar  position  in  the  1602  Bishops'  Version. 

13.  For  an  introductory  discussion  of  eighteenth-century  punctuation  theory,  see 
Park  Honan,  "Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Century  English  Punctuation 
Theory,"  English  Studies,  41  (i960),  92-102. 
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Kanor:  Some  Light  on  a 
Revived  Eighteenth-Century  Novel 

JONATHAN  E.  DEITZ* 


IN  1973  Scholars'  Facsimiles  &  Reprints  issued  the  fourth  volume 
in  its  GuUiveriana  series.  Included  in  that  collection  is  the  unde- 
servedly obscure  Kanor:  a  Tale  Translated  from  the  Savage  (London, 
1750).^  A  copy  of  this  httle  gem  has  long  lain  in  the  Singer-Menden- 
hall  Collection  of  eighteenth-century  English  fiction,  a  part  of  the 
Rare  Book  Collection  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Professor 
Jeanne  K.  Welcher,  the  editor  of  the  GuUiveriana  series,  directs  her 
introductory  comments  to  the  undeniably  Swiftian  influence  on  the 
novel,  an  influence  made  even  more  interesting  by  consisting  in  many 
cases  of  particular  elaborations  of  the  general  indications  contained 
within  the  French  source.  But  Mme  Marie  Antoinette  Fagnan,  the 
authoress  o{  Kanor,  conte  traduit  du  sauvage  (Amsterdam,  1750),  has 
other  than  Gulliverian  fish  to  fry,  and  her  anonymous  translator  fol- 
lows her  predilections.  So  while  Professor  Welcher  reprints  the  novel 
for  Gulliver's  sake,  I  shall  indicate  other  of  the  work's  aspects  worthy 
of  mention. 

Before  we  turn  to  Kanor  as  a  neglected  employer  of  noble  savages 
and  as  a  mildly  ironic  attack  on  sentimental  romances,  Mme  Fagnan 
and  her  French  novel  deserve  a  few  words,  if  only  because  they  ofler 
better  writing  than  the  bulk  of  mid-century  pulp.  Little  is  known  of 
the  lady's  hfe.  But  the  words  of  Pierre  Larousse's  Grand  dictionnaire 
imiversel  do  her  a  mild  injustice:  "Les  oeuvres  de  cette  dame,  qui, 
lorsqu'elles  parurent,  obtinrent  un  certain  succes,  parce  que  I'auteur 
etait  aimable,  charmante,  n'ont  rien  qui  sorte  de  I'orniere,  rien  non 
plus  d'absolument  mauvais;  c'est,  en  un  mot,  la  mediocrite."  Her  use 
of  noble  savages  is  scarcely  a  criterion  to  elevate  Mme  Fagnan  above 
mediocrity,  nor  is  her  use  of  a  rather  bizarre  lost-manuscript  device. 
In  fact,  these  two  elements  are  connected,  since  the  manuscript  is  a 
savage  one  which  consists  of  leaves,  twigs,  and  pieces  of  bark,  all 
properly  marked  and  arranged.  However,  the  amiable  irony  directed 
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against  sentimental  romances  15  charming,  as  well  as  amusing  in  a 
mild  way,  and  that  is  sufficient  reason  to  consider  the  work  more 
than  merely  ordinary.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  English  version. 

While  the  irony  of  the  novel  may  be  its  more  endearingly  distinc- 
tive feature,  any  discussion  of  it  must  begin  by  directing  attention  to 
the  presence  of  noble  savages.  Much  cataloguing  of  and  discussion 
about  noble  savages  was  produced  in  the  twenties  and  thirties.^  Kanor 
clearly  belongs  with  the  other  works  mentioned  by  those  scholars, 
but  the  novel  always  eluded  their  investigations.  The  omission  of 
Kanor  is  particularly  unfortunate  since,  despite  its  obscurity,  the  lost- 
manuscript  device  establishes  the  novel  itself  as  a  product  of  noble 
savages.  Moreover,  because  the  manuscript  is  a  savage  one,  all  the 
characters  represented  within  it  are  savages.  Compared  to  the  English 
novels  relatively  contemporary  to  Kanor,  such  consistent  savagery  is 
unusual.  Normally,  a  noble  savage  appears  to  serve  as  contrast  with 
the  civilized  Europeans  in  the  novel.  A  desire  to  make  pointed  con- 
trast motivates  the  inclusion  of  a  not  so  noble  Mohawk  in  George 
Lyttleton's  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  (Dublin,  1760).^  A  similar  motive 
justifies  the  idyllic  scene  between  the  exquisitely  noble  Yarico  and 
Cannassatego  at  the  start  of  John  Shebbeare's  Lydia,  or  Filial  Piety 
(London,  1755).  The  latter  savage,  a  chief  among  his  people,  period- 
ically reappears  during  the  tedious  progression  of  the  novel.  One  can 
also  find  occasional  intrusions  of  noble  savages  into  the  diverse  lives 
of  the  European  characters  in  Charles  Johnstone's  Chrysal:  Or,  the 
Adventures  of  a  Guinea  (London,  1760;  see  pp.  139  and  153-156,  es- 
pecially), as  well  as  such  works  as  The  Travels  and  Adventures  of  Wil- 
liam Bingfield  (London,  1753),  Edward  Kimber's  The  History  of  the 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Mr.  Anderson  (Dublin,  1754).  and  The  Wan- 
derer: Memoirs  of  Charles  Searle,  Esq.  (London,  1766). 

Despite  the  lost-manuscript  device  that  offers  the  chance  for  a  con- 
sistently noble  portrayal,  however,  neither  Mme  Fagnan  nor  the 
English  translator  chooses  to  let  the  savages  speak  for  themselves 
without  interference.  In  both  versions,  an  intrusive  narrator  seeks  fre- 
quently to  point  out  the  differences  between  noble  savages  and  Eu- 
ropeans. An  example  of  this  narrative  commentary  on  the  savage 
nations  appears  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  novel: 

They  wanted  indeed,  that  gaudy  Exterior,  which  promises  so  much, 
though  often  without  Reality,  yet  is  at  present  so  highly  valued.  They 
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were  simple,  and  almost  naked.  Friends  to  Truth  and  Nature,  they  fol- 
lowed the  artless  Dictates  of  their  Hearts.  Sensation  was  their  Guide,  with- 
out any  conceited  malignate  Wit  to  make  them  pernicious  to  themselves 
and  others.  Happier  in  their  Simplicity  and  Ignorance,  thaii  we  with  all 
our  Knowledge  and  Acquisitions,  they  passed  Life  in  Enjoyment,  instead 
of  wasting  it  in  Desires,  (pp.  2-3) 

This  passage  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  extended  statements  using 
the  traditional  associations  of  noble  savages.  By  and  large,  interest- 
ingly enough,  such  comments  are  far  more  frequent  (in  both  French 
and  English  versions)  near  the  start  of  the  book.  That  only  savages 
inhabit  this  novel  presents,  after  all,  a  serious  problem  to  the  writer. 
If  all  the  savages  are  thoroughly  noble,  simple,  and  living  a  life  of 
enjoyment,  how  is  there  ever  to  be  a  plot  to  the  novel?  Fierotina,  a 
wicked  fairy  ex  machina,  provides  part  of  the  necessary  conflict.  The 
remainder  arises  from  a  manipulation  of  the  noble-savage  device. 

To  insure  genuine  conflict  within  the  novel,  the  noble  savages  oc- 
casionally seem  to  have  faihngs.  Although  one  is  certainly  to  see  the 
savages  as  noble,  their  world,  like  the  present  one,  is  liable  to  corrup- 
tion. This  theme  seems  even  to  have  precedence  over  the  kind  of 
traditionally  pure  nobility  which  was  mentioned  earlier.  The  novel 
opens  with  these  words: 

Upon  the  Banks  of  the  famous  River  of  the  Amazons,  in  the  Times  of  the 
remotest  Antiquity  .  .  .  there  lived  two  Nations  of  Savages;  not  that  they 
were  distinguished  as  such,  it  being  then  the  State  of  the  whole  World. 
Custom  reconciles  us  to  any  Thing.  .  .  .  The  Distance  of  Times  and  Places 
is  of  no  Consequence.  All  Nations  have  a  nearer  Similitude  in  their 
Thoughts  and  Morals,  than  the  World  imagines,  (pp.  1-2) 

In  passages  such  as  this  one — and  they  may  be  found  throughout  the 
novel — parallelism  to,  rather  than  contrast  with,  European  custom 
becomes  the  mode  of  operation.  Thus,  one  is  to  believe  that  the  moral 
of  the  story  ("True  Love  performs  Wonders,"  p.  151)  would  apply 
as  much  to  contemporaries  as  to  savages.  Of  course,  the  degree  of 
irony  present  in  both  cases  has  yet  to  be  determined.  My  point  here 
is  that  the  cases  are  similar;  European  and  savage  are  essentially  the 
same,  or  at  least  move  in  similar  worlds.  For  this  reason,  Mme  Fa- 
gnan's  translator  closely  follows  the  original  and,  after  a  long  expla- 
nation of  the  process  by  which  the  hero  and  heroine  fall  in  love, 
continues: 
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How  is  it  possible  Savages  should  understand  all  these  Refinements?  No; 
they  are  ignorant  of  them,  but  omniscient  Love,  which  is  the  same  every 
where,  inspires  this  in  them  without  their  Knowledge.  And  the  greater  is 
their  Happiness;  for  it  is  much  more  so  to  Experience  the  full  Force  of 
Sensation,  than  only  to  know  how  to  Discourse  on  it.  (p.  66) 

Here,  despite  the  implication  that  in  the  savage  world  lovers  have 
more  fun,  the  resulting  operation  of  their  love  seems  the  same  in  the 
primitive  as  in  any  other  world.  One  might  add  that  the  ironic  com- 
parison at  the  end  of  the  quotation  seems  to  be  directed  primarily  at 
the  narrator.  Lovers,  whether  savage  or  European,  do  not  engage  in 
long  disquisitions  on  the  "Refinements"  of  the  technical  principles  of 
their  falling  in  love — not  while  they  are  doing  so.  The  narrator  is  the 
one  engaging  in  discourse. 

One  thing  more  must  be  said  about  the  use  to  which  noble  savages 
are  put.  While  traditional  contrasts  between  the  nobleness  of  savage 
man  and  the  corruption  of  civilized  man  are  present  early  in  the 
novel,  and  parallels  are  drawn  throughout,  the  relative  position  of 
superior  savage  and  degenerate  contemporary  is  sometimes  ironically 
reversed.  This  sarcastic  intrusion,  rather  than  the  more  common  pres- 
ence of  satiric  contrasts,  is  particularly  interesting  since  it  is  usually 
(but  not  always)  interpolated  by  the  translator.  A  striking  example 
comes  when  the  savages  must  send  for  clarification  to  the  witch  who 
had  interpreted  some  mysterious  writing  for  them.  The  writing  is 
thought  to  explain  how  Fierotina's  curse  on  the  Kanorians  and  Al- 
zophagians  is  to  be  removed,  since  the  former  enjoy  having  been 
made  ten  feet  tall  and  slow-witted  as  little  as  the  latter  are  fond  of 
being  six  inches.  The  first  pronouncement  of  the  witch,  although  fol- 
lowed assiduously,  seems  to  have  brought  no  visible  result;  despite 
the  two  nations'  intermarrying  (as  best  they  can  under  the  circimi- 
stances),  the  curse  was  not  removed.  The  rulers  decide  to  ask  clari- 
fication: 

A  fresh  Message  was  sent  to  the  Sibyl  with  larger  Presents,  in  order  to 
make  her  more  communicative;  for  the  Priests  and  Priestesses  among  the 
Savages  are  immoderately  fond  of  Money,  being  Strangers  to  that  Purity 
and  Disinterestedness,  which  distinguish  them  in  other  Countries,  (p.  48) 

Instead  of  allowing  the  reader  to  make  an  observation  on  the  parallel 
between  savage  and  contemporary  priests,  the  translator  insists  on 
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sharpening  the  irony.  From  "being  Strangers"  to  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence is  the  translator's  addition.  Such  passages,  whether  in  the  orig- 
inal or  added,  do  not  abound. 

hi  the  course  of  discussing  Kanors  use  of  noble  savages,  questions 
about  the  use  and  degree  of  irony  have  been  almost  unavoidable.  The 
noble  savages  in  this  work  seem  to  me  to  betray  a  clearly  ironic  in- 
tent, although  the  precise  ways  in  which  that  irony  works  are  var- 
ious. Indeed,  the  irony  is  so  variously  constructed  that  one  would 
wonder  if  noble  savages  could  ever  escape  it.  hi  fact,  such  a  question 
arises  about  many  of  the  devices  in  several  sub-genres  of  eighteenth- 
century  novels."^  Any  such  question  is,  needless  to  say,  too  broad  to 
be  answered  from  the  data  in  Kanor.  So,  acknowledging  the  existence 
of  the  difficulty,  I  shall  turn  to  that  strand  within  Kanor  which  is  cer- 
tainly the  object  of  an  ironic  attack. 

Love  is  the  charm  that  breaks  Fierotina's  wicked  spell  over  the  two 
nations.  The  mode  of  operation,  however,  is  a  delightful  absurdity. 
The  tiny  Alzophagian  princess,  Babillon,  has  been  carried  offinto  the 
woods  by  the  runaway  spaniel  on  which  she  was  riding.  She  is  hotly 
pursued  by  her  dedicated  lover,  the  gigantic,  slow-witted,  Kanorian 
prince  Zaaf  His  flying  tackle  saves  her,  but  she  is  left  indelicately 
positioned  between  Zaaf's  chin  and  breast.  Fearing  her  dead,  Zaaf 
sighs. 

This  hot  Gale  of  Breath  seemed  to  revive  his  Mistress,  she  opened  her 
Eyes,  and  returned  his  Sigh,  so  that  the  little  Breath  which  proceeded  from 
the  inmost  Recesses  of  her  Heart,  blended  itself  with  a  second  Sigh,  which 
was  quite  igneous,  being  the  Effect  of  the  Prince's  Joy  at  seeing  the  Symp- 
toms of  Life  return  in  her.  .  .  .  Now  this  Union,  this  Intermixture  of 
Breathings,  this  reiterated  Interchangings  of  mutual  Sighs,  were  to  Break 
the  pernicious  Charm.  The  entire  Manifestation  of  the  Prince's  Genius, 
together  with  the  Diminution  of  his  Stature,  and  the  Growth  of  that  Prin- 
cess, depended  on  these  Breathings,  which  appeared  so  trifling,  and  seemed 
naturally  to  flow  from  their  Condition,  (pp.  75-76) 

The  Key  to  the  shackles  of  Fierotina's  enslaving  charm  is  the  proper 
mixing  of  the  heartfelt  sighs  of  true  love.  After  reading  a  scene  like 
this  one,  no  reader  of  sentimental  romances  could  be  left  spellbound. 
But,  of  course,  those  romances  had  been  attacked  from  their  first  ap- 
pearance. Two  years  after  the  publication  of  Kanor,  Charlotte  Len- 
nox's The  Female  Quixote  was  to  level  another  blast  at  them.  Kanor 
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manages  its  attack  through  carrying  one  of  the  devices  of  romances 
to  its  ukimate  absurdity. 

Surely,  Mme  Fagnan's  novel  was  noticed  to  have  satirized  the 
works  of  Mile  de  Scudery,  M.  de  La  Calprencdc,  and  their  imitators. 
And  her  translator  follows  her  closely.  The  lovers'  sighs  were  a  con- 
vention of  sentimental  romance  that  no  English  audience  could  have 
missed.  Only  a  few  English  precedents  need  to  be  cited,  and  I  see  no 
reason  to  make  them  all  serious.  After  Hippolito  fortunately  avoids 
murdering  his  friend  Aurelian  in  Congreve's  Incognita,  they  engage 
in  much  apologizing.  Having  blamed  himself,  Hippolito 

gave  a  Sigh,  and  passionately  taking  Aurelian  by  the  Hand,  cry'd.  Ah !  my 
Friend,  Love  is  indeed  blind,  when  it  would  not  suffer  me  to  see  you — 
There  arose  another  Sigh;  a  Sympathy  seiz'd  Aurelian  immediately:  (For, 
by  the  Way,  sighing  is  as  catching  among  Lovers,  as  yawning  among  the 
Vulgar.)  Beside  hearing  the  Name  of  Love,  made  him  fetch  such  a  Sigh, 
that  Hippolito's  were  but  Fly-blows  in  Comparison,  that  was  answered 
with  all  the  Might  Hippolito  had,  Aurelian  ply'd  him  close  till  they  were 
both  out  of  Breath.^ 

Later  in  the  same  work.  Incognita's  sighs  are  necessary  to  producing 
"Sympathy"  in  Aurelian  (seep.  55).  Twenty  years  later,  Jane  Barker's 
Galesia,  frustrated  over  Bosvil,  seeks  some  outlet  for  her  unavailing 
love.  She  writes,  "I  was  tormented  with  a  thousand  Anxieties,  which 
made  me  seek  Solitude  where  I  might  without  Witness  or  Controul, 
disburthen  my  overcharg'd  Heart  of  Sighs  and  Tears. "^  How  could 
she  have  been  in  love  if  she  could  not  release  her  sighs?  A  later  "Hur- 
ricane" of  anxiety  is  accompanied  by  more  requisitely  "divers  Gusts 
of  Sighs  and  Tears"  {Love  Intrigues,  p.  60).  Similarly,  Eliza  Hey- 
wood's  Violetta  fittingly  bequeaths  her  last  words  to  her  irresponsive 
lover:  "Oh  D'Elmont  receive  in  this  one  Sigh  my  latest  Breath — it 

was  indeed  her  last,  she  died  the  Moment '"^  And  finally,  near  the 

start  of  The  Female  Quixote,  when  the  monomaniacally  romantic  Ar- 
abella is  searching  for  signs  that  the  gardener  is  concealing  a  passion 
for  her,  "She  sometimes  fansied  she  saw  him  endeavour  to  smother  a 
Sigh  when  he  answered  her  any  Question  about  his  Work."^ 

Kanor  was  unknown  until  the  publication  of  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Gulliveriana  series.  Not  only  from  students  of  Swift,  but  fi:om 
those  interested  in  minor  examples  of  the  satiric  use  of  noble  savages 
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and  of  irony  directed  at  sentimental  romances,  this  little  book  de- 
serves better  than  silence. 


NOTES 

1.  The  full  title  page  reads:  "KANOR,  /  A  /  TALE.  /  Translated  from  the 
Savage.  /  (ornament)  /  LONDON:  /  Printed  for  R.  Grifhths,  at  the  /  Dun- 
ciad  in  St.  Paul's  Church-Yard.  /  M.DCC.L."  151  pp.  Andrew  Block  lists 
copies  at  Blackwell  and  in  the  British  Museum,  but  not  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  copy. 

2.  See,  for  instance,  Benjamin  Bissell,  The  American  Indian  in  English  Literature  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  (New  Haven,  1925)  for  a  specific  work,  and,  for  a  general 
treatment,  Hoxie  Neale  Fairchild,  The  Noble  Savage:  a  Study  in  Romantic  Natu- 
ralism (New  York,  1928).  The  standard  work  for  background  on  noble  savages 
is  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy  and  George  Boas,  Primitivism  and  Related  Ideas  in  An- 
tiquity (Baltimore,  1935).  Another,  less  classically  oriented  source-work,  is  Lois 
Whimey,  Primitivism  and  the  Idea  of  Progress  in  English  Popular  Literature  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  (Baltimore,  1934). 

3.  As  a  measure  of  the  way  the  contrasting  device  functions,  consider  Mercury's 
words  near  the  close  of  tliis  dialogue:  "Here,  Charon,  take  these  two  Savages 
to  your  Care.  How  far  the  Barbarism  of  the  Mohawk  will  excuse  his  horrid 
Acts  I  leave  Minos  to  judge.  But  the  Englishman,  what  Excuse  can  he  plead?" 
(p.  48). 

4.  Toby  A.  Olshin  contends  that  novels  which  employ  a  non-human  narrator  are 
necessarily  satiric  in  effect.  See  her  "Form  and  Theme  in  Novels  About  Non- 
Human  Characters,  a  Neglected  Sub-Genre,"  Genre,  2  (1969),  43-56.  One  of 
the  questions  which  arose  from  the  1972  MLA  seminar  on  imaginary  voyages 
was  whether,  and  for  whom,  the  eighteenth-century  voyage  novel  necessarily 
connoted  some  sort  of  social  satire.  Moreover,  Hoxie  Neale  Fairchild's  attempt 
to  distinguish  between  "the  satirical  Noble  Savage  and  the  genuinely  romantic 
Noble  Savage"  begs  the  question.  He  maintains  that  "on  the  whole,  the  ra- 
tionahstic  satirist  uses  the  savage  as  a  convenient  weapon;  the  romanticist  sees 
him  as  an  embodiment  of  a  creed"  {The  Noble  Savage,  p.  52).  This  distinction 
seems  meaningless.  Even  if  the  romanticist  sees  the  savage  as  embodying  a 
creed,  how  can  he  do  so  without  implying  some  contrast  to  (and  therefore 
satire  upon)  his  contemporaries  who  caimot  live  up  to  that  creed? 

5.  William  Congreve,  Incognita:  or.  Love  and  Duty  Reconcil'd  (London,  1691/2), 
rpt.,  ed.  H.  F.  B.  Brett-Smith  (Oxford,  1922),  pp.  32-33. 

6.  Jane  Barker,  Love  Intrigues:  or,  the  History  of  the  Amours  of  Bosvil  and  Galesia 

(London,  1713),  p.  13. 

7.  Ehza  Heywood,  Love  in  Excess  (London,  1719-1720),  m,  154. 

8.  Charlotte  Lennox,  The  Female  Quixote,  or  the  Adventures  of  Arabella  (London, 
1752),  rpt.  (London,  1970),  p.  22. 
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Bank  Note,  Corkscrew,  Flea, 

and  Sedan:  Additions  to  a  Checklist 

of  Eighteenth-Century  Fiction 

VIKTOR  LINK* 


RICHARD  K.  MEEKER's  checklist  in  The  Library  Chronicle 
^  is  the  first  detailed  survey  of  eighteenth-century  works  of  fic- 
tion written  from  a  non-human  point  of  view.  ^  Meeker  listed  sixty- 
one  titles  of  works  which  employed  non-human  narration,^  and 
added  nine  titles  of  works  which  he  thought  might  have  used  such 
narration.  Of  these  I  have  located  four.  One,  Memoirs  of  a  Pythagorean 
(Meeker,  p.  57),  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  British  Library,  contains 
non-human  narration.  The  other  three  titles  have  been  included  in 
my  supplementary  list. 

If  the  place  of  publication  is  not  indicated,  it  may  be  assumed  to  be 
London,  I  have  indicated  the  library  holding  the  title  only  if  it  is  not 
(or  not  yet)  listed  in  the  BMC  or  NUC. 

A  key  to  the  library  listings  follows: 

JCBL  John  Carter  Brown  Library 

LC  Library  of  Congress 

LL  London  Library 

LO  Landesbibliothek  Oldenburg  (Germany) 

NYSL  New  York  State  Library 

SUG  Staats-  and  Universitatsbibliothek  Gottingen  (Germany) 

V&A  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 

1710  ["History  of  a  Shilling"].  Tatler,  no.  249  [Addison].  (Reprints: 
The  Penny  Medley:  or  Weekly  Entertainer,  1  [1746],  13-16;  The 
Perth  Magazine  of  Knowledge  and  Pleasure  [Perth],  2  [1772],  105- 
107;  The  Hibernian  Magazine  of  Entertaining  Knowledge  [Dublin], 
2  [1772],  465-466.) 

1712  ["The  Transmigrations  of  Jack  the  Monkey"].  Spectator,  no.  342 
[Addison].  (Reprint:  The  Magazine  of  Magazines  [Limerick],  5 
[1753],  461-463.) 

*  Privatdozent,  English  Literature,  Technical  University  of  Braunschweig. 
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["Transformation  of  Fidelio  into  a  Looking  Glass"].  Spectator,  no. 

392  [Steele]. 

1714        ["Letter  from  a  Blank"].  Spectator,  no.  563. 

[ ]     Louis  Charles  Fougeret  de  Montbron.  Le  Canape,  par  M.  de  *** 

(La  Haye).  (Another  edition:  Le  Canape  couleur  defeii,  par  M.  de 
***  [Amsterdam,  1741]. )3  SUG. 

1741  [Ludwig  Holberg].  Nicolai  Klimii  iter  subterraneum  novam  telluris 
theoriam  ac  historiam  Quintae  Monarchiae  adhuc  nobis  incognitae  ex- 
hibens  e  Bibliotheca  B.  Abelini  (Hafniae  &  Lipsiae).  (There  are 
translations  of  the  book  into  most  European  languages.) 

[1748]  Mary  Leapor.  The  Inspired  Quill,  Occasioned  by  a  Present  of  Crow- 
Pens  (in  verse).  (Reprint:  Poems  by  Eminent  Ladies,  ed.  M.  Barber 
[1755],  II,  67-71.) 

1751  "The  Adventures  of  a  Goose-Quill.  In  the  Manner  of  Mrs.  Mid- 
night's Tye-Wig."  The  Newcastle  General  Magazine  (Newcastle), 
4,  259-261."* 

"The  Travels  of  a  Pack  of  Cards."  Magazine  of  Magazines  (Lim- 
erick), 2,  493-495.  (Also:  The  Ladies  Magazine,  3  [1751-52],  52- 
54.) 

Christopher  Smart.  "The  Genuine  Memoirs  and  Most  Surprising 

Adventures  of  a  Very  Unfortunate  Tye-Wig.  Communicated  to 
Mrs.  Midnight  by  the  Poor  Sufferer,"  The  Midwife,  2,  1-6.  The 
Nonpareil  (1757),  108-112.  The  New  Novelist's  Magazine,  2  (1787), 
358-360. 

1752  ["Remark  on  Dreaming.  Various  Transmigrations  Related  by  a 
Flea"].  The  Adventurer,  no.  5.  (Reprints:  Magazine  of  Magazines 
[Limerick],  4  [1752],  420-423;  The  Wit's  Magazine,  1  [1784], 
210-213;  The  New  London  Magazine,  4  [1788],  296-300.) 

["An  Allegorical  Letter  from  Night"].  The  Adventurer,  no.  27. 

1753  ["Dialogue  Between  a  Horse  and  an  Ass"].  The  Adventurer,no.i'j . 

["The  Adventures  of  a  Halfpenny"].  The  Adventurer,  no.  43.  (Re- 
printed as:  "The  Adventures  of  a  Halfpenny,  Commonly  Called 
a  Birmingham  Halfpenny,"  in  Anecdotes  for  Good  Children  [Ban- 
bury (1835?),  pp.  8-16.]) 

["Satan's  Letter  in  Behalf  of  Religion  and  Virtue"].  The  Adven- 
turer, no.  60. 
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Travels  of  Mons.  le  Post-chaise.  Written  by  Himself.  Bodleian  Li- 
brary. 

1754  ["Adventures  of  a  Louse"].  The  Adventurer,  no.  121.  (Reprints: 
Magazine  of  Magazines  [Limerick],  7  [1754],  42-46;  Newcastle 
General  Magazine  [Newcastle],  7  [1754],  90-94;  The  Wit's  Maga- 
zine, 1  [1784],  258-263.) 

1755  A  Voyage  to  the  World  in  the  Centre  of  the  Earth.  Giving  an  Account 
of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Laws,  Government  and  Religion  of  the  In- 
habitants, Their  Persons  and  Habits  Described:  with  Several  Other 
Particulars,  in  Which  Is  Introduced  the  History  of  an  Inhabitant  of  the 
Air,  Written  by  Himself.  With  Some  Account  of  the  Planetary  Worlds 
(1755).  (Another  edition,  1775;  a  French  translation,  1823.)  LC. 

1756  "The  Mournful  Lamentation  of  a  Silver  Pint  Cann.  An  Utopian 
Dream."  The  Newcastle  General  Magazine  (Newcastle),  9,  118- 
119. 

1758  "Travels  of  a  Guinea."  The  Newcastle  General  Magazine  (New- 
castle), 2,  296-297.  (Also:  Magazine  of  Magazines  [Limerick],  15 
[1758],  486-487:  "From  Lloyd's  Evening  Post.") 

1759  "The  Adventures  of  a  Pillow."  The  London  Chronicle,  4,  497. 

["The  Humble  Petition  of  a  Pillow"].  Magazine  of  Magazines 

(Limerick),  15,  447-449- 

1762  "The  Christian  Addressed  by  His  Watch."  The  Royal  Magazine, 
7,  152  (in  verse). 

1766  The  Adventure  of  a  Bale  of  Goods  from  America,  in  Consequence  of 
the  Stamp  Act.  JCBL.^  (Reviewed  by  The  Monthly  Review,  34 
[1766],  157;  The  Critical  Review,  21  [1766],  142.) 

1768  Monsieur  D'Alenzon  [pseud.].  The  Bonze,  or  Chinese  Anchorite, 
an  Oriental  Epic  Novel.  Translated  from  Mandarin  Language,  ofHo- 
amchi-vam  [pseud.]  a  Tartarian  Proselite.  2  vols.  (Describes  several 
transmigrations  into  the  bodies  of  animals;  reviewed  by  The  Lit- 
erary Register:  or  Weekly  Miscellany,  1  [1769],  108;  The  Weekly 
Magazine,  or  Edinburgh  Weekly  Amusement  [Edinburgh],  4  [1769], 
407;  The  Town  and  Country  Magazine,  1  [1769],  213.) 

The  Transmigrations  of  Hermes,  a  Roman  Philosopher.  In  4  vols.  By 

Madame  de  **  the  Author  ofAbassai.  (Reviewed  by  The  Monthly 
Review,  40  [1769],  165-166;  I  have  seen  only  the  incomplete  serial 
version  entitled  "The  Transmigrations  of  Hermes.  A  Philosoph- 
ical Romance.  From  the  French  of  Madame  de  Vaucluse.  By  an 
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English  Lady."  The  Lady's  Magazine,  5  [1774],  8  parts,  10-14, 
73-76,  119-120,  185-190,  241-248,  310-314,  35<^362,  409-414 
[to  be  continued.]) 

1769  [Herbert  Lawrence].  The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Common  Sense:  an 
Historical  Allegory.  (2nd  ed.,  1771;  3rd  ed.  [Dublin],  1771;  re- 
viewed by  The  Monthly  Review,  41  [1769],  344;  ibid.,  42  [1770], 
135-142;  The  Critical  Review,  27  [1769],  217-219;  The  Literary 
Register:  or  Weekly  Miscellany,  1  [1769],  125;  The  Town  and  Coun- 
try Magazine,  1  [1769],  157;  a  French  translation  [Yverdon,  1777]: 
Vie  et  aventures  de  Sens  Commun,  histoire  allegorique,  traduit  de  V an- 
glais, sur  la  seconde  edition.) 

"History  of  the  Parrot.  A  Persian  Tale."  The  Oxford  Magazine,  2, 

52-54. 

1770  "The  Humble  Address  of  the  Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  in  Kennel 
Assembled."  The  Oxford  Magazine,  4,  273-274. 

"The  Most  Humble  Petition  of  the  Cats  of  This  Kingdom  to  the 

Legislative  Body."  The  Oxford  Magazine,  4,  274-276. 

[Thomas  Chatterton].  "The  Adventures  of  a  Star,"  The  Town 

and  Country  Magazine,  2,  539-540,  572-575.  The  Weekly  Maga- 
zine, 11  (1771),  109-112, 141-143, 166-167.  Thomas  Chatterton. 
Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse  (1778),  149-166. 

"The  Adventures  of  a  Pen."  The  Freeholder's  Magazine,  2,  147- 

151.  (Reprinted  by  The  Wit's  Magazine,  2  [1785],  51-55.) 

1771  ["A  Dialogue  Between  the  Antique  Horse  in  Cavendish-Square 
and  Its  Modern  Rider"].  The  Town  and  Country  Magazine,  3,  86. 
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"Indusiata,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Silk  Petticoat."  The  Westmin- 
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"Adventures  of  Cupid  the  Litde."  The  Lady's  Magazine,  5,  3  parts 
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"Adventures  of  a  Six-and-Ninepence,  Comprehending  Anec- 
dotes of  Living  Characters."  The  Westminster  Magazine,  2,  583- 
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"Adventures  of  an  Author's  Horse."  The  Monthly  Ledger,  3,  411- 
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1776  "Adventures  of  a  Black  Pin."  The  Town  and  Country  Magazine, 
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NOTES 

1.  R.  K.  Meeker,  "Bank  Note,  Corkscrew,  Flea,  and  Sedan:  a  Checklist  of  Eigh- 
teenth-Century Fiction,"  The  Library  Chronicle,  35  (1969),  52-57. 

2.  It  is,  perhaps,  worth  mentioning  that  in  addition  to  the  French  translation  of 
Charles  Johnstone's  Chrysal,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Guinea  (Meeker,  p.  54)  there 
exists  a  German  translation  of  1775  (so  far  unnoticed  by  bibliographers)  a  copy 
of  which  is  at  the  Herzog  August-Bibliothek  zu  Wolfenbiittel,  Germany. 

3.  The  French  original  of  The  Settee  (1742).  See  Meeker,  p.  53. 

4.  Not  identical  with  The  Genuine  Memoirs  and  Adventures  of  a  Goose  Quill  (1751), 
listed  by  Meeker,  p.  54. 

5.  Listed  by  Meeker,  p.  57,  as  a  book  he  was  unable  to  locate. 

6.  Listed  by  Meeker,  p.  57,  among  the  books  he  was  unable  to  locate. 

7.  This  book  is  not  identical  with  The  Adventures  of  a  Pin,  Supposed  to  Be  Related 
by  Himself,  Herself,  or  Itself  Cf.  Meeker,  p.  56. 
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